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Drought Declared 
Most General of 
Last Fifty Years 


Weather Bureau Says: Scat- 
tered Rains Failed to Re- 
lieve Disastrous Effect of 
General Dry Spell 











Spring Wheat, Corn 
Are Found at Crisis 





Agricultural Specialist Says 
General Commodity Drop 
May Offset Effect of Short 


Crops on Prices 
e | 





Scatterc1 rains, most of which did not 
get out of the shower class, have failed 
to break the dry weather that has grip-| 
ped the eastern United States since 
Spring, and on July 22 observers of the 
Weather Bureau expressed the opinion 
orally that the drought may rank as the 
most widespread since comprehensive 
records were begun 50 years ago. 

The drought has covered most of the 
United States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, they said, centering in Ohio, West | 
Virginia, southwestern Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, southern Indiana, southern Thli- 
nois, and southeastern Missouri, where 
from Mar. 1 to July 15 their records show 
only 39 to 45 per cent of the normal 


yaimall. 


Crop Crisis Exists 
The corn and Spring wheat crops are 
according to information 
made available at the Bureau of Agri- | 
cultural Economics of the Departrient of 
Agriculture, with definite injury as yet 
tndetermined and with guesses ranging 
widely as to the ultimate effect. 

The factor that may turn out to be ghe 
saving one for corn and Spring wheat 
is that these crops got good starts ana) 
through their stored-up vitality may be | 
able to outlast the lack of moisture. | 

Effect on Prices ra tl 

The next two weeks will be decisive, 
specialists of the Bureau stated, and a 
ack of rain during that period may be | 
ed to result in definitely short 
crops. As to whether short crops will 
have the normal effect in raising prices, 
the specialists pointed to the failure of 
normal influences to function this year, 
and even with a short crop, they said, 
prices may lag at the present low level, | 
in sympathy with the quotations on gen- 
eral commodities. ; 

Cotton is not yet in the critical situa- 
tion of corn and Spring wheat, it wa 
The Government’s opinion as lo 
cotton, and the effect of the weather is 
scheduled to be made public in the reg- 
ular cotton report of the Department of 
Agriculture on Aug. 8, and three days 
later, on Aug. 11, will come the general 
crop report, covering livestock as weil 
as plant production. ‘ | 

Livestock is suffering in some sections, | 
it was asserted, not only because pastures 
have been “burned up” in most sections 
east of the Rockies—exceptions being the 
northeastern and the _ southeastern 
States—but because in many sections 
small streams have gone dry or nearly | 
dry. Where pasturage is_ insufficient | 
farmers are using stored feed, and where | 
there is no water in the streams or ponds | 
“the old oaken bucket” is working over- | 
time in drawing water from wells or} 
cisterns. 

One result of the lack of grass and | 
water is that the milk supply has shown | 
a definite falling off in a number of sec- | 
tions. A report received by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Econemics told of one- 
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Reduction in Beef 
Prices Announced 





Farm Board Says Dealers Seek- | 
ing Wider Market 





Retail prices for beef have been 
“rather drastically reduced” and a larger | 
volume of that meat is moving to con- | 
suming markets, according to a state-| 
ment made public July 22 by the Federal | 
Farm Board. 

The Board called attention to the fact | 
that the reduction followed issuance by | 
C. B. Denman, member of the mee 


of a statement June 26 that wholesale 
prices had been reduced sharply but that | 
retail prices had not come down in pro- 
portion. The purpose of the Denman 
statement and of ,the present one was 
stated to be reestablishment of a stable | 
market for beef. The Board’s statement | 
follows in full text: 
Wider Distribution Sought 
Consumers of beef in Philadelphia | 
and Chicago, particularly, have been 
favored by rather drastic reductions in 
the retail price of beef, as compared 
with the prices which obtained a year! 
ago, according to figures compiled by | 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics | 
of the United States Department cf| 
Agriculture. C. B. Denman, mem- 
ber of the Federal Farm _ Board, 
commenting on these reductions to-| 
day (July 22), said that at Philadelphia 
the decline on cheaper grades of beef 
on July 15 averaged 12 cents a pound, 
while at Chicago on the same grade 
retail prices were nearly 11 cents a pound 
cheaper than July 15. 1929—that these 
reductions showed plainly that rétail 
meat dealers were cooperating to help 
make possible wider distribution of beef. 
The price cuts in these two cities were | 
even greater than the wholesale price 
reduction. ; 
The prices of beef in New York City, 
according to the figures compiled ‘by the 
Bureau, were not so favorable to the 
consumer—that while some reduction had | 
been made since attention was called | 
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‘Plea Heard for Local Optio 





| In Choosing 


| Presid 








Commonwealth of Massac 


The form of organization employed by} 
State and national banks, should be de- | 
{termined by local option, according to! 
|a statement July 22 by M. E. Bristow, | 
| the president of the National Association | 
of Supervisors of State Banks, at the 
convention of the organization here. 

He compared the situation in banking 
to that in prohibition, and declared that 
“local option was the best method of 
handling the liquor question.” 

“Uncle Sam had vetter take a leaf 


}out of his experience in regard to the! « 
{enforcement of that law and adopt local 


option as to multiple banking,” he said. 
The conflict, according to Mr. Bristow, 


|who is the banking commissioner for 
ithe Commonwealth of Virginia, is be- 


tween unit banking and multiple bank- 
ing, the latter taking the form of either 
branch, chain or 
While he does not opppose branch bank- 
ing within limited areas, he does feel, 


he said, that neither that nor any other | 


type should be imposed upon a State 
against its will. 


branch priyilege for national banks as 
for State banks. 


This phase of the banking business, ' 





Opposition Is Voiced 
Against Natural Gas 
For Central Illinois 








Coal Miners and Affiliated. 
Interests File Formal Ob- 


jection to Application for 
Pipe Line 





State of Illinois: 

: Springfield, July 22. 
The organized mine workers of Illi- 
nois and the Illinois Coal Sales Asso- 
ciation, claiming to be composed of cham- 


| bers of commerce, Rotary clubs, Kiwanis 


clubs, Lions ¢lubs dnd other civic, basi- 
ness and labor organizations, have made 
formal protest to the Illinois commerce 
commission against the introduction of 


jnatural gas throughout central Illinois 


as proposed by the Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Company, which has applied 
for a certificate of convenience and ne- 
cessity to construct and operate a pipe 
line across the State. 

A hearing upon the application sched- 
uled for July 16 was postponed to Sept. 


|10 at the request of the company, the 
'commission announced. 


Separate intervening petitions have 
been filed by district twelve of the 
United Mine Workers of America, by 


| Harry Fishwick, its president, and the 


Illinois Coal Sales Association, by Ed- 
ward A. Weick, its managing secretary. 
The petitions are similar in their state- 


| ments and that of the mine workers fol- 


lows in full text: 

Your petitioner, district twelve of the 
United Mine Workers of America, by 
Tarry Fishwick, its president, and A. 
C. Lewis and Thomas A. Murphy, its 
attorneys, respectfully, represents unto 
the commisison that it is a voluntary 
labor organization existing in the State 
of Illinois and having as its members 
substantially all of the persons employed 
in and around the coal mines in the State 
of Illinois; that the sale and consump- 
tion of Illinois coal is absolutely essential 
to the prosperity of the members of your 
petitioner; that many thousands of them 
own their own homes in the mining com- 


{munities of this State and if they are 


deprived of earning their livelihood by 
the mining of coal they will lose their 
homes and have to depart therefrom; 
that the thousands of members of dis- 


trict twelve when. Illinois coal is pur- 
|chased and consumed have a _ buyin 
| power which brings prosperity to in*| 


numerable merchants and manufacturers | 


throughout the State of Illinois, and that 
they largely contribute to the prosperity 
of the State of Illinois; that the coal_in- 
dustry in Illinois is the largest single 
industry in Illinois, and the people of 
Illinois more \largely depend upon its 
prosperity than upon the prosperity of 
any other industry; that it is highly es- 
sential that all public agencies do every- 
thing possible to increase the production 
and consumption of Illinois coal and to 
prevent the coming into the State of 
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group organization. | 


The greatest extension | 
of branch banking which should be per- | 
mitted by Congress, he feels, is the same | 


WASHING 


n 


Bank Organization 


ent of National Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks, Speaking At Convention, Compares 
‘ Situation With That of Prohibition 


husetts: Boston, July 22. 


Mr. Bristow asserted, transcends in im- 
portance anything which we have faced, | 
at least since the enactment of the Fed- | 
eral reserwe law. 

The Virginia commissioner said that 
much credit should be given the unit 
system of banking for the development 
of the United States, but declared thai 
the character of the people is more | 
| largely responsible for that development | 
_than the system of banking. | 
> “Our people have succeeded,” he said, 
under a system practically unit, and we | 
| have done so not because it was a unit | 
|system, but because of the inherent | 
| virility of the American people. They 
; would have succeeded under a branch-'! 
| banking system, or a chain or group| 
| system.” 

Congress cannot justify any action of | 
forcing branch banking upon the people | 
of a State, Mr. Bristow declared. The! 
most they can do is to remove any dis- 
crimination existing as between State 
and national banks. That action, he de- 
clared, will completely solve the problem. 

Bank failures have not resulted from 
the form of the bank organization, in 
Mr. Bristow’s opinion, but rather from 
the fact that country banks have been 
undercapitalized and poorly manned. 
Better bank supervision will do much, 
he said, to avert future failures. 





Whether group banking is a perma- | 


nent contribution to bankin# evolution 
or merely a fad or novelty in the bank- 
ing world remains to be seen, Mr. Bris- 
tow said. 

“To those who think that in the short 
space of five or six years they have 
;evolved a new, permanent and finished 
product in banking, all I have to say is 
{I think they are very optimistic,” he 
declared. 

The Federal reserve system is not de- 
pendent on national banks for its exist- 
ence, in Mr. Bristow’s opinion. He cited 
| the contributions of State banks to the 
| system and added that, after all, mem- 
| bership of national banks is voluntary, 
{since national banks can convert into 
| State banks. 
| Nation-wide branch banking, in his 
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Rules Suggested | Plan Submitted 


In Hot Periods 


Surgeon General Cumming 
Says Emotional Calm 
Provides Relief 


JEEP the temper cool and the tem- 
perature will remain relatively 
cool, the Surgeon General of the Pub- 
lic Health Service, Hugh S. Cumming, 
stated orally July 22, prescribing 
methods of withstanding heat waves. 
By remaining emotionally calm, the 
mental strain is relieved considerably, 
he said, and at the same time helps 
others to relax and alleviates the heat. 
The spinal cord should be protected, 
Dr. Cumming said, and to effect this 
a hat should be worn when going out 
in the sun. Wearing apparel should 
be as light and cool as possible, he 
declared, and men should adopt the 
attitude toward clothing as begun by 
the women, namely, comfort first and 
appearance secondary. 

Discretion about work and keeping 
out of the sun’s heat during the warm 
hours of the day will be of value in 
the struggle to keep cool, the Surgeon 
General said, and the windows should 
be kept closed, if there is sufficient air 
in circulation in the room. Exercises 
shou!d be done strictly in moderation, 
he added, and every precaution should 
be made to guard against foods that 
are infected or that do not agree with 

ne’s system. 

In discussing the diet that is con- 
ducive to the least amount of discom- 
fort during the hot weather, Dr. Cum- 
ming said that any food that was di- 
gestible was permissible, provided it 
was eaten in moderation. Moderation 
and discretion were the chief items as 
outlined by the Surgeon General. Im- 
bibing of long cool drinks is desirable, 
he said, and will prove invaluable in 
efforts to cool off. 











Petitions to Revise 
| Plan to Consolidate 





I. C. C. Holds Set-up Serves 
Only as Working Basis 





| opinion, constitutes. a threat to the in- 
|tegrity of the Federal Reserve System. 
| That system should be fost@red and ef- 
| couraged, he said, and an attempt made 
|to get as many State banks as possible 
to join. 
“I would urge Congress to make a pet 
the Federal reserve member bank,” 
r. Bristow said. 
| The 
Massachusetts on behalf of ‘Governor 
| Frank G, Allen by Attorney General 
_Joseph E. Warner, who commented on 


| o0 
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Ways of Advertising 


_ Restaurants Analyzed 





| Signs in Front of Establish- 
| ments Found Effective 





| Signs in front of the establishments 
j}are the most commonly used and most 
| effective means of advertising for 
|restaurants, while novelties, including 
|matches, post cards, blotters und maps, 
}rank second in use but fourth in effec- 
'tiveness, according to the results of a 
| questionnaire surve, conducted by the 
National Restaurant Association among 
its members and reported by the domes- 
tic commerce division of the Department 
}of Commerce July 22. 

The study disclosed that newspaper 
| advertising ranked second in effective- 
|ness, following outdoor signs, although 
| it was listed as third in extent of use. 
| Billboard advertising followed news- 
papers in effectiveness and ranked fourth 
in use, It was found that window trims 


ranked fifth both in extent of use and | 


returns. 

Ranking sixth in use and seventh in 
effectiveness were circulars, handbills 
and leaflets. Direct mail followed win- 


|eighth in extent of. use. Radio, the sur- 
vey revealed, ranked eighth in effective- 


ous, such as charity programs, was 
found to be seventh in use, but ninth 
in effectiveness. 


tenth in effectiveness. The ranking for 
effectiveness was estimated by about 50 
per cent of those replying to the ques- 
tionnaire, it was pointed o@. 











Smaller Silver ‘Dollar Urged 7 





To Popularize Use of Coins 


Senator Oddie Also Advocates Reduction in Size of 
Half-dollars to Increase Demand for Metal 
and Cut Coinage Expenses 





ILVER dollars, now seldom seen 
in the eastern States, would be re- 
duced almost to the size of the pres- 
ent half-dollar, and the half-dollar 
would lose a fourth of its present 
bulk, according to a sugegstion in an 
oral statement on Jtily 22 by Senator 
Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 

The object would be to popularize 
the use of these silver pieces and thus 
increase the demand for the metal, now 
suffering a decline. Senator Oddie 
pointed out that such a step should 
prove economical to the Government, 
as maintenance of the present paper 
dollar bills is estimated at about 2 
per cent annually on each bill, while 


a 


the abrasion loss of 
almost negligible. 

The new silver dollar, Senator Oddie 
suggested, would be slightly larger 
than the-present half-dollar, and che 
half-dollar would be between its pres- 
ent size and that of the quarter-doliar, 
with the quarter left unchanged. 

Senator Oddie has asked the De- 
partment of Commerce to call a na- 
tional silver conference in December 
to meet in Washington, 

The Nevada Senator also is advo- 
cating research work by the Burcau 
of Mines and the Bureau.of Stand- 
ards in an effort to work out new uses 


| silygr is said to be 
/ 

| 

| 
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supervisors were welcomed to} 


dow trims in returns, but was listed as | 


ness but tenth in use, while miscellane-| 


Movie slides, theater programs, etc., | 
were listed as ninth in extent of use and | 


Be Held Later 





| merce, ‘civic leagues and trade associa- 
| tions in various parts of the country to 
bring about modification of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s plan for the 
unification of the Nation’s rail proper- 
ties into 21 competitive systems, so as to 
conform with local desires respecting 


In an order announced July 
Docket No. 12964, “Consolidation of 
Railroads,” the Commission denied the 
petitions of the various organizations 
jfor further hearing, reconsideration, and 
modification of the plan. 

The reason given by the Commission 
for making a sweeping denial of all the 
petitions received since promulgation of 
the plan last December is that “the peti- 
tioners may be fully heard when and if 
formal application is made to give effect 
to the plan of consolidation or any part 
thereof.” 

Plan a Working Basis 

In its decision the Commission an- 
nounced that such plan was purely a 
basis upon which the roads should work 
in submitting applications to unify rail 
properties. By its order of July 22, the 
Commission served notice on all inter- 
ested parties that the plan itself as con- 
tained in its report in Docket No. 12964, 
would not be reopened, but that any mod- 
ification which might be desired would 
be effectively argued when and if formal 
application is made by interested parties 
looking toward the consummation of the 
plan. 


99 





The petitioners affected by the Com- | 


mission’s sweeping denial are the Waco, 
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New Channel Sought 
For Radio Education 


7] 








Office of Education Outlines 


Need for Schools 





Educational broadcasting stations may 
all disappear in the United States unless 
|educators formulate a future program of 
/action in respect to the allocation of cer- 
tain channels for educational station 
| broadcasts, the specialist in education by 
| radio, Federal Office of Education, Arm- 
| strong Perry, stated orally July 21. 

During the past six months 14 of the 
77 educational broadcasting stations 
ceased operation, Mr. Perry said. Such 
| stations are operated by schools and col- 
leges. 

Lack of financing and want of tech- 
nique in radio broadcasting, he explained, 
account for the disappearance of these 
| stations. 

Educators desire to have Congress, 
when it acts on new proposals affecting 
radi@ set aside a reasonable number of 
| wave lengths for the educational field, 
|Mr. Perry explained. But before Con- 
gress devises new radio legislation it will 
be necessary for the educators to work 
jout more definitely their opinions and 
plans in respect to the nature-of their 
| broadcasts, he added, 
| Argument raised against the proposed 
reservation of, channels for the educa- 
tional stations has been based upon the 
criticism that educational programs, Mr. 
Perry yointed out, are made by persons 
without any mastery of radio technique. 
It has been said, he continued, that on ac- 
co. :t of this lack of technique, programs 
are produced not suited to a large audi- 
jence, and will continu’ to be so produced. 

Mr. Perry stated that the colleges and 
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Railways Are Denied 


And Full Hearings Will 


Efforts of railroads, chambers of com- | 


| For Diversion of 


Wheat to Orient 


Five Senators Ask Farm 
| Board to Buy 100,000,- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 





000 Bushels to Be Sent to! 


China and India 





Objections Raised 


| By Chairman Legge 





Red Cross, Opposes Contribu- 
tion to Relieve Famine, He 
Says, and Surplus Grain 
Would Reenter Market 





Suggestion that the Federal Farm 
Board purchase 100,000,000 bushels of 
the present wheat crop to sell it in China 
and India in ordér to relieve the present 
market situation, was made July 22 to 
the Chairman of the Board, Alexander 
Legge, by a delegation of five Senators 
from wheat-raising States. 

The Senators composing the delega- 


tion were: Senators Capper (Rep.), and} 


Allen (Rep.), of Kansas; Pine (Rep.), of 


| Oklahoma; Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, ! 
'and McMaster (Rep.), of South Dakota. | 


Two Proposals Submitted 
“We suggested two things to Mr. 
| Legge,” said Senator Capper following 
'the conference. “First, we suggested 


+ 
| 
} 


|that the Farm Board, through the sta- | 


| bilization corporation, take 100,000,000 
bushels of + wheat off the market; and, 
second, we called attention to the pos- 
sible sale of this amount to China and 
India. In case these countries could not 
buy it, some way could be arranged to 
give it to them. 

“They have a lot of starving people 
in those countries and we have an excess 
supply of wheat,’ Senator Capper ex- 
plained. “Something could be done to 
see that some of this wheat gets lo 
them.” 

The Kansas Senator stated, however, 
|that Mr. Legge did not consider the 
plan practical, since recommendation had 
been made by the American Red Cross. 
following a study, that such a proposal 
was not one to be encouraged. 

Relief Only Temporary 
' “Wfr. Leggé stated that he did ndt 
think it would do any good to buy wheat 





'for the purpose of removing it from 
the market,” continued Mr. Cappcr. | 


“Sooner or later it woul@#have to come 
onto the market for competition, Mr. 
Legge told us.” * 
| Stating that the Board chairman had 
|explained the Board’s recommendation 


for help in the future, and that tiic 
immediate need was to relieve the inar- 
ket situation and bring about an 


|cents and 65 cents. The Kansas Senator 
said that the Board should purchase 
at least 100,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

“It would have to be a large quantity 
{to have any @ffect on the market,” he 
|said. “Twenty-five million bushels would 
not be helpful at all.” 

Effect on Crop Reduction 


Senator Pine pointed out that Mr. 
| Legge had set forth, as an argument 
|against such purchase, the statement 


that it would tend to cause an increas¢ 
in acreage next season and offset th 


e 
long-time program of the Board. : 





‘Old Tapestry Not Dutiable 
Despite Recent Mending 


New York, July 22.—The recent mend- 
ing of moth-eaten holes in old tapestries 
| does not result in any change from their 
| classification as antiquities under the 
| tariff act, the United States Customs 
Court has ruled in permitting free entry 
of a Flemish tapestry by Mr. Frederick 
W. Hinkle, of Cincinnati. (A more de- 
tailed discussion is printed on page 9.) 
| A Government chemist had testified, 
according to the opinion of Judge Waite, 
that he had found some threads in the 
tapestry were dyed with coal ta? dyes, 
which were not in use prior to 1856. 
This was offered as evidence that the 
tapestry was not 100 years old as re- 
quired by the statute to bring it within 
the “artistic antiquity” classification. 

But Judge Waite held that other evi- 
dence outweighed this finding, and that 
“it is entirely probable that the threads 
thus analyzed were those used 
filling in of the moth-eaten portions of 
the tapestry.” 
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| 
(THE man whp invented the type- 
- writer opened up a wide new field 
| of employment for women, but there 
have been many other innovations that 
have strikingly widened the horizon of 
| women in industry, according to in- 
| formation made available on July 21 
| at the Women’s Bureau of the Depart- 
| ment of Labor. 
| In the manufacturing industries, 
new fields for women have been 
opened with the development of new. 
uses for aluminum, the mazda lamp, 
the photographic record, the manu- 
facture of celluloid and other syn- 
thetic plastic compounds, and the pro- 
| duction of rayon, according to the 
Bureau, 
| In the field of office work, the cen- 
| sus of 10 years ago showed that the 
| typewriter alone has furnished jobs for 
564,744 women and girls classified as 
stenographers and typists, and that 





| 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


| 
| An injunction obtained in the supe- 


such groupings, have met with failure | for decreased acreage, Senator Cappcr | 
s Ss 7 é e. | 


in pointed out that such a program was| 


in- | 
crease in the price of wheat above 60) 


in the} 


‘Changes in Business World ~ 
Said to Aid Women Workers 


New Opportunities Provided by Developments in Indus- | 
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THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE BODIES ARE IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 


| Sunday Pictures 
Illegal in Georgia 





State Supreme Court Rules 
Charity Performances 
Violate Law 





' State of Georgia: 


Atlanta, July 22. 

PERATION of a motion picture 

theater on Sunday in Georgia, even 
where a portion of the proceeds is do- 
nated to charity, is unlawful in all 
cases where admission is charged, the 
Georgia Supreme Court has just held 
in affirming by an evenly divided court 
a case appealed from the Dougherty 
Superior Courtginvolving the operation 
of a motion picture theater in Al- 
bany, Ga. 





rior court against the operators of the 
| theater was upheld by operation of 

law when the six justices of the su- 
preme court divided eveyly on the 
question as to whether the injunction 
should stand or be dissolved. Justices 
Marcus W. Beck, H. Warner Hill and 
S. Price Gilbert favored affirming the 
lower court, while Chief Justice Rich- 
ard B. Russell, with Justices Samuel 
C. Atkinson and James A. Hines, fav- 
ored reversal. 

Justice Hill wrote an opinion stat- 
ing that the operation of a picture 
show on the Sabbath is a violation of 
the law because it is a work neither 
of necessity nor of charity. He pointed 
out that the admission charge in the 
Albany case went primarily to pay em- 
| ployes of the theater for an extra day’s 
| work and other expenses of operation, 
| and that the remainder, if any, was to 
| go to the American Legion for the ben- 
efit of under-privileged children, 
| In his opinion Justice Hill also said 
| that the operation of a motion picture 
| theater on Sunday comes under the 
— nuisance provision of the State 
aw. 


| 
| 








Use of Machines 
~ To Sell Perishable | 


| Foods Is Extended 








Makers of Coin-operated De- 
vices Said to Have Shown 
Added Tnteres} in Refrig- 


eration Equipment 





| 





| 
| 


| Broadening its scope to include every 
; possible item that can be marketed in 
|packaged form, the coin-operated ma- 
chine industry of America is now focus- 
ing attention on the possibilities of dry 
ice and refrigeration equipment for 
vending perishable foods, according to 
an oral statement July 22 in behalf of 
the specialties division ef the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The inclusion of 
this installation in vending machines 
woulds make possible the automatic dis- | 
pensing of various dairy products in- 
cluding milk, butter, and ice cream, as | 
well as fresh fruits and quick-frozen 
meats, which require some form of cool- | 
ing protection. Machines vending cold 
drinks have already been developed, it! 
| was stated. | 

A new rubber plating process by} 
which metals, wood, or concrete can be 
|coated with a covering of rubber is 
}looked upon as an important factor in 
signed to sell frozen confections. One|} 
the development of vending machines de- 
of the difficulties encountered in the per- 
fecting of ice cream venders was that the 
“sweating” of the packages in the ma- 
chine caused them to freeze to the metal | 
parts in which the packages come in con- 
tact. This is claimed to be avoided in 
rubber plated material, it was said. 

The use of dry ice as a refrigerant is 
being tried out in several of the frozen | 
confection venders and it is expected 
that many of the problems in the con- | 
struction of these machines will#e solved 
now that metal parts can be successfully 
rubber plated, it was pointed out. 

Among other developments in auto- | 
matic merchandising which have come to | 
the attention of the division are the in- 
troduction of a gasoline vender oper- 
ated with 25 and 50-cent coins and de- | 
signed to measure out accurately the 
correct quantity of fuel at the prevailing | 
market price. An advantage claimed for | 
this machine is that it automatically dis- 
penses gas at all hours of the day. 

Another innovation in the automatic 
machine field is the perfection of a fruit 


' 
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y Improved Methods of 


Office Work 


hardly more than 8 per cent of the 
total number of persons in this occupa- 
ation were men, it was stated. The 
number of women in office work was 
increased further by the perfecting of 
calculating and recording machines and 
other mechanical aids to accounting, 
it was shown. 

New industries, it was said, have 
grown up out of dormant resourcés 


and have opened up new employments, 


followed by the development of new raw 
materials, either from a more ex- 
tended utilization of natural resources, 
or from the creation of new substances, 
or a conversion of the waste materials 
of one industry into the basic ma- 
terials_of another. 


O preserve, to inform and to 


to the public weal is the purpose 
= — government was insti- 
tuted.” 


}spent from 











perpetuate the sources and di- 
in their most effective chan- 
the streams which contribute 


__ John Quincy Adams, 
resident of the United States, 
1825—1829 


1627. 
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Final Step Taken 
In Ratification of 
Naval Agreement 








President Signs Document 
From Senate Attesting Its 
Approval of Terms of 
London Treaty 





Executive Pleased 


By Unified Support 


Acceptaince by Japan and Brit- 
ain Will Reestablish Faith of 
World in Power of Forces of 
Good Will, He Says 





The final step in the ratification of 
the London naval treaty by the United 
States was taken on July 22 when Presi- 
dent Hoover attached his signature to 
the document of ratification. The docu- 
ment attested the action of the Senate 
July 21 in advising and consenting to 
the London negotiations and the signing 
by the President completes~the actual 
ratification by this Government. 

The ceremonies incident to the signing 
of the document of ratification took place 
in the East Room of the White House 
in the presence of four members of the 
American delegation to the London naval 
conference; and the Vice President, 
Charles Curtis; Senator Watson (Rep.), 
of Indiana, Senate majority leader; Sen- 
ator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, and Senator Swanson (Dem.), 
of Virginia, ranking minority member 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

Four Delegates Present 

The four members of the American 
delegation to the London conference pres- 
ent were; The Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson, chairman; the Secretary of 
the Navy, Charles F. Adams; Senator 
Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, apd Sen- 
ator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, mi- 
nority leader in the Senate. Lawrence 
Richey, one of the President’s secre- 
taries, also was present. 


President Hoover, in signing the docu- 
ment of ratification, used the same gold 
pen, which was used by Secretary Stim- 
son when he signed the treaty in London 
on behalf of the American delegation. 
Secretary Stimson also signed the docu- 
ment attesting as Secretary of State to 
the President’s signature. 

After he had signed the document of 
ratification, President Hoover turned to 
the members of the American delegation 
and said: . 

“IT have had great satisfaction in sign- 
ing the naval treaty. I wish to congrat- 
ulate you, the delegates to the London 
conference, upon the completion of your 
work. It is also a matter of satisfaction 
that this great accomplishment in inter- 
national relations has received the united 
support of both political parties.” 

One Copy to Archives 

One copy of the document of ratifica- 
tion will go to the Department of State 
where it will be deposited in its archives 
and another will be sent to Great Britain. 
At the Department of State, it was 


a 
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Navy Estimates Cost 
Of Possible Building 


Construction to Treaty Strength 
Would Require Billion 











An expenditure approximately $1,000,- 
000,000 will be entailed in a six-year 
naval construction program if the 
United States builds up to the maximum 
strength allowed it under the London 
naval treaty, ratified July 21 by the 


| Senate, according to data made available 


July 22 at the Department of the Navy. 

Actually, it is estimated by the General 
Board of the Navy, $989,460,000, must be 
1931 to 1936 to give the 
United States Navy its maximum allow- 
able strength. A building program pur- 
suant to the terms of the treaty, it was 
stated orally, now is being considered 
by the General Board, which during 
the last few months has béen discussing 
the general terms of the treaty. 

The largest single item in the pro- 
gram, if it is carried into effect com- 
pletely, according to naval records, would 
be for destroyers. No destroyers have 
been built in the United States for 10 
years, and the maximum span of life 
of this type of craft is calculated at 16 
years. In all 179 destroyers would be- 
come obsolete before the treaty expires 
in 1936, and to restore this destroyer 
strength of some 150,000 tons, an ex- 


|penditure of $418,500,000 would be en- 


tailed, it is calculated. 

The records show that three destroyers 
would be effective until 1938, that 29 
would be in this condition until 19387, 
37 until 1936, and that the 179 others 
would become obsolete before 1936. 

It is estimated by the General Board 
that the cost of 8-inch cruisers is $212,- 
500,000, of 6-inch cruisers $143,206,000, 
of submarines $120,241,000, and of air- 


|craft carriers $95,013,000. 
| According to naval records, there now 


}are in operation or in process of con- 
struction 10 6-inch gun type and 18 
8-ineh gun type cruisers. The construe- 
tion of two more in the 8-inch category 
has been held up by order of President 
Hoover pending ratification of the treaty, 
but three others of this class may be 
completed in 1936, 1937 and 1938, which 
would bring the total strength to 18 
such vessels. 

Under the London negotiations five 
| additional 8-inch ships which previously 
| had been ‘authorized by Congress were 





The tomatic machine for making 
glass bottles, when invented in 1903, 
was followed by an ircrease in the 
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|eliminated. The General Board, prior to 
| the conference, advised the President that 
|it considered that 21 8-inch-gun vesseis’ 
was the minimum number necessary for 
a balanced American fleet, 


». 
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Pilot in Covered ‘Cockpit Brings Ship Into Position for 
Three Landings, Using Visual Beacon gnd a 
Sensitive Altimeter 
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Than European Competitors ‘s 


~.-Maryland Governor Says Leavenworth Annex Added 








Conflict With Jewish 
Sacred Days Would Deny 


Franchise to Many 





State of Maryland: 
a Annapolis, July 22. 

Because the four days fixed by law for 
«this year’s new general registration in 
Baltimore fall on days sacred to the 

' Jewish people, Governor Albert C. 
Ritchie has called a special session of 
the State legislature to change the regis- 
tration dates. 

The dates fixed by law for registration 
are Sept. 28 and 24, when the Jewish 
‘New Year is observed, and Oct. 7 and 8, 
on which days the Jews will observe the 
Feast of the Tabernacles. The governor 
refers to the conflict in dates as “a re- 
markable coincidence.” 

“According to reliable estimates,” 
Governor Ritchie said in announcing his 
decision to call a special session on July 
2, “there are from 26,000 to 30,000 vot- 
ing Jews in Baltimore, and of these it is 
estimated that 20,000 or more are Ortho- | 


dox.. The others are Reformed. | 


Restrained by Tenets 

“On the first registration day, Sept. 
23, no Jew, Orthodox or Reformed, would ! 
be permitted to register by the tenets of | 
his faith. On the three remaining regis- 
tration days, Sept. 24, Oct. 7 and Oct. 8, 
the Reformed Jews could register. The 
Orthodox Jews, however, could not regis-! 
ter at any time on any of these days | 
except between dark and 10 o’clock p.| 
m., standard time, on Sept. 24 and 
Oct. 8. | 

“This would give the Orthodox Jews | 
about three hours on each of these two | 
nights in which to register, or about | 
six hours in all. Under the most favor- | 
able conditions not more than 20 per-; 
sons can be registered an hour in any! 
precinct, so that in six hours 120 per- 
sons would be the maximum. There are 
a great many precincts in Baltimore in 
which several hundred voting Orthodox | 
Jews reside, and it is perfectly obvious 
that six hours are nowhere near enough 
to régister these 20,000 or more persons, 
lara numbers of whom live in com- 
munities. 


“In addition to this, there are around 
400 Jewish election officials in Baltimore 
City, and a great many registration of- | 
fices are in Jewish homes. This is neces- | 
sarily so in many precincts of the city, | 
especially as the officials are required to) 
live in the precincts they represent and 





' 


_..the registration offices must be located 


within their respective precincts. 
Action Will Be Limited 

“None of these registration officials, 
whether Orthodox or Reformed, could 
serve at all on the first registration day, | 
Sept. 23, and no Jewish home could be 
used at all that day for registration pur- | 
poses. On the remaining three days, no | 
Orthodox Jew would be permitted by his 
faith to serve as a registration official | 
or to use his home as a registration office, | 
except after dark on the nights of. the} 
second and fourth days. 

“These circumstances would make it| 
practically impossible to either have orj 
man registration offices in a great many 
precincts on any of the present registra- | 
tion days. 

“I have ascertained the general senti- 
ment about an extra session as well as 
I could. It is a tribute to the heritage 
which distinctly belongs to, our Staic 
that there has been but oné expression | 
from non-Jews all over the State, nameiy, 
that the extra session should be called} 
in simple fairness to this large group 
of our people. 

“T am not, however, acting because 
of any demand or pressure from any 
source, It is simply that I recognize} 
an existing situation, have taken the 
time necessary to examine and appraise | 
it calmly and carefully, and am con-| 
vinced that fairness and justice to the 
people affected require a remedy whic | 


' 
| 
| 
| 


only the legislature can give. | 

“IT have taken steps to assure my- 
self that the legislature will limit itseif 
to this one subject, and that it can and 
will meet, pass the necessary law, and 
adjourn all in one day. 

“The cost of a one-day session of thc| 
legislature as provided by law would be| 
something over $8,000, of which about} 





_ $815 represents per diem for the mem- 
«bers and desk officers (no employes be- | 
amg needed), about $6,463 represents | 
weMmileage, and the balance would be fo: | 
“printing and binding the proceedings.” | 
; | 





“Senate Approves 
Mileage Resolution 





Traveling Allowances 
cial Session Voted 





One of the last 
ession of the Senate devoted to the} 
ondon naval treaty, was the unanimous 
adoption of a resolution (S. Res. 329) 
for the payment of mileage to Senators. | 
This resolution was submitted by the} 
majority leader, Senator Watson (Rep.), | 
of Indiana, on July 19, and appreved 
July 21 in the closing hour of the ses- | 
sion when reported from the Committee | 
,.on Audit and Control. 


Despite the fact that the special ses- 


sion convened four days after the reg-| L 
ular session adjourned on July 3, and|000 American fish eggs in Chile, with| 


Italians Lead Other Nationalities 


most of the Senators did not return to| 
their homes, they all will receive trans- 
portation expenses to and from 
homes for the extra session, just as they | 
did for the regular session. 





American Company Obtains 
Air Mail Contract in China 


An American company has secured a 
contract with the Chinese ministry of | 
communications to aid in the extension | 
of air mail and passenger routes in|} 
China, according to a report received | 

in the Department of Commerce from 

Trade Commissioner Frank S. Williams | 
at Shanghai. This contract is now await- | 

ing the approval of the Chinese state | 
council, which must be given before the | 
contract can go into effect. 

The new contract calls for three routes 
—one to link Shanghai with Chengtu, 
via Nanking and Hankow, the second 
Hankow with Canton and the third 
Nanking with Peking, via Tsentsin. 
weer Organization of the new company with 
» * fixed capital is contemplated with the 
=»@hinese government and the American 
company each contributing a part, the 
Chinese information states. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


+ 
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their | 


| the 


Flying the radio-controlled airways 
between Omaha, Nebr., and Washington, 
D. C., Capt. Arthur Page, Marine Corps 
pilot, made the longest “blind flight” in 
the history of Naval aviation July 21, 
the Department of the Navy announced 
July 22, and proved the practicability 
of radio range beacon guidance for land 
service operations. 

The flight, Capt. Page stated orally 
July 22, proved the superiority of the 
visual-type radio range beacon receiving 
equipment over the aural type receiver 
and demonstrated that for military oper- 
ations portable beacons could be em- 
ployed to make possible bombing trips 
under unfavorable weather conditions. 

Capt. Page, accompanied by Lieut. V. 
M. Guymon as co-pilot, flew a standard 
Navy observation type plane, an O2U-1, 


equipped with both standard instruments 


and the special radio range beacon re- 
ceiving sets. The trip was completed in 
approximately 13 hours and _ covered 
1,000 miles. \ 

Three blind take-offs, which Capt. 
Page described as “simple things to do,” 
were made at Omaha, Chicago, and 
Cleveland, while the hoaded pilot brought 
the plane to within 200 fect 
ground in landing. Lt. Guymon only 
completed the landings at the Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Washington airports. 
Says Visual Receiver 
Lessens Fatigue 

The visual type receiver is superior to 
the aural receiving set, because it lessens 
fatigue and has both greater range and 
greater accuracy, Capt. Page said he 
discovered. The range with the visual 
beacon receiver, he said, is about twice 
as great as with the aural receiver, but 
the maximum range at present is only 
about 200 miles. 
v 


Retail Beef Prices 
Reduced by Dealers 


Farm Board Says Increased 
Distribution Has Resulted 
From Reduction in Cost 
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[Continued from Page 1.} 
to the lower prices of cattle and the 
wholesale price of beef by Mr. Denman 
on June 26, that to date the average 


| price on the cheaper grades of beef had 


been reduced in New York City between 
3 cents and 6 cents a pound, and that 
consumers were entitled to a further re- 
duction based on present wholesale beef 
and live cattle prices. 

Western Prices Lower 

Mr. Denman stated further, that while 
no figures had been compiled for other 
cities by the Bureau of Agriculturai 
Economics, that letters to the Federal 
Farm Board from Kansas_ City, St. 
Louis, Fort Worth, St. Paul and nu- 
merous smaller centers indicated rather 
large reductions had been made by re- 
tail meat dealers, one chain group re- 
porting 9 cents a pound reduction on 
all grades of beef. 

Reports from all sources indicated con- 
sumers were taking advantage of the 
lower prices and that greater volume of 
beef was going into consumption. 

All figures available indicated that on 
the better grades of beef, price reduc- 
tions had not been as great as those 
of the cheaper grades and that some re- 
tail stores had made no reduction at all. 

To acquaint consumers with the pres- 
ent position of beef and live cattle prices 
and to assist in reestablishing a stable 
market for beef cattle was Mr. Denman’s 
purpose in issuing this and the former 
statements. 





iAppeal of Station WICC 
Dismissed by Federal Court | 


Dismissal 
WICC, at Bridgeport, Conn., from the 
decision of the #ederal Radio Commis- 
sion made pursuant to an order of the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia denying it operation on the 600- 
kilocycle channel, has been ordered by 
the United States District Court of Con- 
necticut, at Hartford, the Federal Radio 
Commission was notified July 22. Ac- 
tion was taken on motion of Station 
WGBS, New York City, which was au- 
thorized to use the 600-kilocycle chan- 
nel by aw order of the court in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

At the same time 
court granted an 
lite against Station 


ne the “Connecticut 
injunction pendente 
WICC, restraining 


for Spe-, it from operation on the 600-kilocycle 
|channel during the pendency of the liti-| mon at Chicago, Cleveland, and Ana- ) 1 
|gation involving Station WGBS before | costia was the only maneuver performed | Bureau of Aeronautics, sponsored this 
|flight as a demonstration of standard 
| Navy material, instruments, aided by a 


the court of appeals. This action also 


acts of the special| was taken on motion of Station WGBS. | 





|American Fish Kggs 


Are Shipped to Chile 





Mortality Rate Reported as Low 
By Fisheries Bureau 





Safe arrival of approximately 1,000,- 
a surprisingly low mortality rate, was 
announced by the Acting Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Fisheries, Lewis 
Radcliffe, July 21, who was informed by 
a consular dispatch. Most of these eggs 
were of the trout and salmon variety 
which are being used to stock the 
streams of southern Chile, he said. 

This country is not the native habitat 
ot either the salmon or the trout, Mr. 
Radcliffe said, but recent experiments 
proved that it would be possible to stock 
the streams in the southern countries. 
The temperature of the water at the 
hatchery at the time the fish arrived was 
slightly below 60 degrees for a period of 
five days, and since this is higher than 
temperature which these species 
can withstand, there was a heavy loss, 
particularly in the case of the lake 
trout, where the mortality reached 80 per 
cent, it was stated. 

The loss was heavier among the eggs 
which were in the most advanced stages 
prior to shipment, though the loss of the 
silver salmon and the sockeye salmon 
was 30 per cent and 20 per cent respec- 
tively. The whitefish were distributed 
in several lakes, partly in the egg stage 
and partly as fry, it was said, while 
the salmon and trout are being reared, 
and will be distributed in the rivers in 
southern Chile. 


of the| 


| 


|landing area. 


| Marine Corps, of Marine Corps Aviation | 


of the appeal of Station | 
;}Cummerce stations at Des Moines, Ster- 


“This flight showed that the radio 
beacon system of navigating an airplane 


is practicable for long-distance flights,” | 
Capt. Page explained, “and demonstrated | 


that service instruments and material 
are adaptable for such flying.” 


For a little over 100 miles the Marine | 


Corps aviator was forced to rely on in- 
struments to maintain his course, since 
the section of the flight betweén Wash- 
ington and Cleveland was over country 
in which no radio range beacons have 
been installed. 


tollow a compass course between College | 
Park, Md., and the Anacostia naval air | 










Follow ulations That 
Do nflict With Ex- 


isti ders 





The regulations of the Treasury De- 
partment for the Bureau of Prohibition. 
compiled in September, 1927, appli- 
cable to matters of office procedure 
and not in conflict with the general or- 
ders of the Attorney General, William 


It was also necessary to|D. Mitchell, have been adopted by the 


new prohibition unit of the Department 
of Justice according to orders of Mr. 


station, he related, as there is no beacon | Mitchell and the Director of Prohibition, 


nearer to Washington than College Park. | 
Although the flight is the longest of 


the sort ever made, Capt. Page dis- 
closed, it was not difficult and similar 
feats have been done several times by 
regular air mail pilots flying the trans- 
continental routes. The results as ap- 
plied to commercial aeronautics, he said, 


are not outstanding, but the flight proved | 


conclusively for the first time that this 
system of navigating can be used by ma- 
rine aviation for military operations. 


Feat Is Not Difficult, 
Capt. Page States 


Neither the blind take-offs nor his ac- 
complishment in bringing the plane to 


| within 200 feet of the field in landing 


was difficult, Capt. Page remarked. 
A sensitive altimeter corrected by com- 
parison with the barometric pressure 


was used in coordination with the radio! 


range beacon system for guiding the 
plane to within 200 feet of the landings, 
Capt. Page said. 

The signals from the beacon, he said, 


come in alternately strong and weak | 
when the pilot passes the edge of the|facts or circumstances which may indi- 
field so that he is able to determine |cate that such officer or employe is not 
exactly when the plane is above the| 
The readings of the alti-|the Bureau of Prohibitioy. 
meter show the height of the plane above | 
the field, he added, and enable the pilot | 


to descend close to the surface of the 
airport. 


Amos Woodcock made public, July 22, 
by the Department of Justice. 


Along with the compiled regulations, 


|it was shown, all orders and instructions 


by or under the authority of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in force on June 


30, 1930 were adopted in so far as they! 


were applicable, and not in conflict. 


Copies of Orders Issued 

The Department also issued copies of 
the Attorney’s General’s order, Number 
5, which provides for certain powers for 
the Director of Prohibition to accept res- 
ignations, suspend officers and con@uct 
investigations of any facts or circum- 
stances which may indicate that such 
officer or employe is not a fit person to} 
be employed by the Bureau. This order 
amends paragraphs II of General Order 
No. 1 by adding thereto as sections (8) 
and (9) the following: 

(8) The Director of Prohibition shali 
have power to accept resignations, and 
to suspend any officer or employe of the} 
Bureau of Prohibition for such time as 
may be necessary for the purpose of 
making an adequate investigation of any 


a fit or proper person to be employed by | 


(9) The power and right, granted by} 


9 
“ 


section of the act entitled “An act 


| year 


By George 
Chief, Latin American Section, 


J. Eder 


Division of Regional Information, 


Department of Commerce 


With the enormous inerease in our 
Latin American trade during the past 
several decades (arrested as it has been 
at certain periods such as that marked 


by the crash in values at the close of | 


1929) and with statisticians pointing to 
a loss of some $50,000,000 a month in 
our 1930 Latin American commerce, the 
question arises as to just how the true 
volume and growth of this trade may be 
measured. Tonnage figures must be 


discarded as an instrument too crude to! 


measure the delicate movements of trade, 
but possibly the problem can be solved 
by index numbers. We know that in 
such and such a year we bought so 
many pounds of sugar, so many tons of 
copper, barrels of petroleum, and bunches 
of bananas. How much would the same 
quantities of those things cost today 
at present prices? Add the results and 
we get the total volume of eur trade 
in 1930 dollars which may be easily 
compared with trade today or trade in 
any year. 

Assuming that from the indices al- 
ready available, supplemented by fur- 
ther extensive computation, we have 
evolved a new series of indices suffi- 
ciently accurate for our purpose, we find 
the following among the interesting facts 
disclosed. 

Examining the adjusted dollar vaiues 
on the export side of the ledger of our 
trade with Latin America, we find tnat 
from the low point reached in 1922, the 
actual volume of our exports to Latin 
America has gone up steadily year by 
instead of showing the erratic 
changes noted when this trade is pic- 
tured in terms of our fluctuating dollar. 
We may note, too, that in the actual vol- 
ume, 1929 is the true peak in our Latin 
American export trade. Furthermore, 
although there has not been the dramatic 
rise from 1913-14 to 1929, we know that 
this was largely spurious, and the steady, 





relating to the use or disposal of vessels 


‘or vehicles forfeited to the United States | 

The elimination of fatigue is the princi- | f0T violation of the customs laws or the | 
pal advantage of the visual type re- | National prohibition act, and for other | 
ceiver—an instrument which contains | : oe. 
two vibrating “reeds” tuned to receive |@™mended by section 9 of the prohibition | 
the signals and so adjusted as to indi-|'eorganization act of 1930, to file with | 


purposes,” approved Mar. 3, 1925, as 


cate when the pilot is off the course—|@nd make application to any court for | 
although, Capt. Page said, the greater |“elivery to the Bureau of Prohibition in 


range of this type of equipment is an- 
other important point in its favor. 

“The constant signals pounding in 
one’s ears,” Capt. Page observed, “make 
it very fatiguing for the pilot using the 
aural type receiver. It is necessary at 
times to remove the headphones, often 


|for as much as 15 minutes, to relieve 
| the strain. 


L Sometimes with the contin- 
ual sounding of signals in your ears, you 


| become unconscious of them, but with 
| the visual receiver these difficulties are 
| overcome.” 


The announcement of the flight by the 


| Bureau of Aeronautics, follows in full 


text: 


Arthur Page, United States 
| Headquarters, Bureau of Acronautics, in 
a standard Navy observation plane, 


O2U-1, equipped with standard instru- 


; ments and a radio beacon receiver of both 
| the oral and yisual type, yesterday, suc- 
;cessfully flew the radio controlled air- 
i fronr Omaha, Nebr., to Washington, 


| Sealed in Closed 
| Cockpit at Omaha 


Capt. Page, sealed ia a _ blind or 
hooded-over cockpit, took off blind from 


Station, Anacostia, D. C., via Chicago 
and Cleveland. At noon, eastern standard 
time, Capt. Page brought the plane 
directly over the radio Beacon, altitude 
200 feet, at the Municipal Airport, Chi- 
cago, when Lieut. V. M. Guymon, United 


landings, took the controls and landed 


\the plane. 
During this first leg of the flight 
Capt. Page was in constant receipt 


of messages from the Department of 
ling and Chicago, receiving oral direc- 
tion indications and hourly weather 
broadcasts by voice. 

After a hurried fueling and a bite 
of lunch at Chicago, Capt. Page again 
took-off blind, at 1 p. m., and headed for 
Cleveland and, following the _ radio 
course broadcast from Chicago, Go- 





shen, and Cleveland, being at all times 
}in receipt of messages from one or: more 
|stations. At 3:30 p. m. he brought the 
plane directly over the radio beacon at 
{the Cleveland airport when Lt. Guymon 
again landed. 

| The plane, however, was brought to 
|the landing point by radio, and the ac- 
|tual landing of the plane by Lt. Guy- 


{from the open cockpit. 
After fueling, a third blind take-off 


Omaha at 6 a. m., yesterday morning, | 
July 21, 1930, for the United States Air| 


States Marine Corps, assistant pilot for | 





| the Department of Justice, for use in| 1920 peak surpassed not once but on two | 
|the enforcement of the national prohibi-| occasions—in 1926 and 1929—the last | 
jtion act, of any vessel or vehicle for-| year being again the high point for all 


feited to the United States by dedree of | 


Bureau in cases where it is made to ap- 


|pear to the Director of Prohibition that 


|such vessel or vehicle may not be longer | ever, is that our sales to Latin America 
‘economically operated. 


Paragraph IV Amended 
Paragraph IV of General Order No. 1 


jis amended to read as follows: 

Under authority of section 4 (d) of | 
reorganization act of | 
1930 there are hereby conferred and im- |} 
; posed upon the officers and employes in| 
;the field service of the Bureau of Pro- 
hibition, subject to the general supervi- | 
sion and direction of the Director of | 


the prohibition 


Prohibition, the same rights, powers, 
privileges and duties as are herein con- 
ferred upon the Director of Prohibition; | 
provided, that the power to fill vacancies | 
in offices and positions, to accept resig- 
nations, to suspend officers and employes | 


|during investigations, to make applica- | 


tion to a court for delivery of seized 


vessels or vehicles as provided in section | 
9 of the prohibition reorganization act | 


of 1930, and to sell and dispose of or 
aithorize the sale or disposition of such 
seized vessels or vehicles, subject to the 
general supervision of the Attorney Gen- 
eral as hereinbefore provided, shall be 


lin the Director of Prohibition. 





Se 


Park, Md., and followed these visual 
signals through to Washington, where 


| Lt. Guymon brought the plane to a land-| 
‘ing at 6:45 p. m. at the United Statgs 


Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D. C. 
Both Capt. Page and Lt. Guymon were 
both in excellent spirits on landing, after 


|their long day, although slightly fatigued. 
|Capt. Page did not praise the temper- 
|atures experienced in his closed cockpit. 


He reported the weather cool and de- 


|lightful at Omaha, and flying pleasant 
| until Cleveland was reached, where ap- 
| parently they first struck the hot wave. 
| He was considerably surprised when in- 
| formed by Lt. Guymon that 


he had 


| 


though lesser, increase in actual exports 
is far more reassuring, and shows a 
trend that we can follow into the future 
without undue qualms. 


Peak of 1920 Passed 


On Two Occasions 
On the import side we likewise see the 


time. Each of these years, it will be 


; such court for violation of customs laws noted, was marked by a definite drop in 
or the national prohibition act; together prices of from 4 to 5 per cent, so that| 
|with the power to sell and dispose of|we can see, as might have been expected, 
jand authorize the sale or disposition of | that the actual volume of our trade is 
'vessels or vehicles so delivered to the! greatest when our money is not depre- 


ciated by rising prices. 
A most important fact to note, how- 


are just as likely to rise with rising 
prices as’ to fall, there being no meas- 
urable influence whatsoever of prices on 
trade. Latin America buys more or less 
from us each year, according to her rela- 
tive purchasing power. Naturally con- 
sideration must be taken of many invisi- 
ble factors, in determining Latin Amer- 
ican purchasing power. However, there 
is a striking correspondence between our 


imports from us, and, apparently, there 
is a certain lag of approximately six 
months before this influence is brought 
to bear, as the ups and downs in our 
imports each year are reflected almost 
exactly in the fluctuations in our ex- 
ports during the succeeding fiscal year. 

Examining our: trade with Latin 
America as a whole, in the light of index 
figures, we find that instead of the 37 
per cent gain in dollar values during the 
nine-year period from 1921 to 1929, the 
actual increase in the volume of our 
Latin American trade has been 27 per 


|cent or some 3 per cent a year. 


Going back to the preceding 9-year 
period, that is, from 1913-14 to 1921, we 
find that there was a 49 per cent increase 
in the actual volume of trade, and a 
92 per cent gain in dollar values. In 
imports from Latin America, our trade 
increased 29 per cent from 1913-14 to 
1921, and 27 per cent from 1921 to 1929, 


we gained 83 per cent during the first 
nine years and only 28 per cent during 
the second nine years. 


During the last pre-war year, 


and followed closely by Germany. In 





|flown directly through a severe storm| 
{over the Alleghenys. 


Due to water leaking into the cockpit 
Capt. Page knew it was raining, but Lt. 


could probakl.; only have been weathered 
by radio controlled flight. 
Admiral W. A. Moffett, Chief of the 


| was made by Capt. Page, who had again | direction radio set developed by the De- 


|been sealed in the blind cockpit, and 
| the plane headed for Washington. On 
by compass for the first 100 miles out 
|of Cleveland as there is no radio beacon 
i gerees towards Washington from Cleve- 
and. 
At this point Capt. Fage picked up 


| the Bureau of Standards experimental 
we 


;this last run it was necessary to fly! 


partment of Commerce. This is in con- 
formance with the policy of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics in following the research 
and development of not only the other 
governmental agencies, but also the 
commercial activities. 

Col. T. C. Turner, United States Ma- 
rine Corps, head of Marine Corps Avia- 
tion, heartily congratulated Capt. Page 


visual radio beacon, located at College] upon his excellent flight. 











In Number Naturalized During June 





New York State Received Greatest Number of New Citizens 


According to Bureau of Naturalization Report 





Aliens naturalized in'the United States | Lithuania, 271; Netherlands, 113; 


{during June, 1930, totaled 19,797, the Bu- 
jreau of Naturalization, Department of 
Labor, announced July 22. 

Italy led the world in the 
naturalized during the month, with a 
total of 3,697, 18.675 per cent of the to- 
tal. Poland came second, with a total 
of 2,881, or 14.553 per cent of the total. 

New York State received the greatest 


| number of naturalized citizens during the 
month, that State adopting 9,240 of the 
received | Michigan, 1,308; New Jersey, 1,185; New 


new citizens. Pennsylvania 








Nor- 
way, 265; Poland, 2,881; Portugal, 185; 
Rumania, 604; Russia, 1,895; Serbs, 


|Croates and Slovenes, 362; Sweden, 437; 
number | Switzerland, 151; 


Turkey, 283. 
Naturalized aliens from other coun- 
tries numbered less than 100 from each 
country. 
Among the States leading in the adop- 


\tion of the new citizens for the month 


were: California, 946; Connecticut, 683; 
Illinois, 1,218; ; Massachusetts, 1,146; 


1,829, the second graetest number to any | York, 9,240; Pennsylvania, 1,829. 


‘one State. 


Among the countries sending the great-| New Hampshire, i 1 
were: | were the only States in which no aliens 
Ireland,| were naturalized during the month. 


est number during the month 
Canada: 704; England, 833; 
1,211; Scotland, 560; Austria, 373; 


‘Alabama, Arizona, Georgia, Nevada, 


and South Carolina 


New York’s 9,240 new citizens include 


Czechoslovakia, 746; Denmark, 174; Fin-, 1.308 Russians, 1,783 Poles, 1,884 Italians, 


land, 144; France, 124; Germany, 1,905; 


761 Germans, and 1,218 from the British 


| Greece, 400; Hungary, 455; Italy, 3,697;| Empire. 
) 


|controlled over 50 per cent of the 
total, or more than double the share 
{of the United Kingdom, Germany, 


'and France combined. Since that time 
}our proportion of the total has fallen 


| Guymon reported the storm so thick that! cteadily to less than 38 per cent at the 
|the visibility was reduced to zero, and| ; 


present time, although we still supply 
|more than the aggregate furnished by 
{our three‘leading competitors. There is 
no present indication that there will 
be any immediate drastic change from 
| this favorable position. 

| Although 1929 was the peak year in 
|the actual volume of our Latin American 
| trade in both imports and exports, it was 
|evident, even before the year 
|that commodity prices were far above 
'the secular trend and that the volume of 
\trade was expanding abnormally. By 
lthe middle of the year these conditions 
had become critical, and before the year 
| was over the decline had set in. 


| Decline in Five Months 
Of Present Year 


The first five months of 1930 have 
|shown a net decline of $233,000,000 as 
| compared with the corresponding period 
| of 1929 in the total value of our Latin 
| American trade. However, while United 
| States exports to Latin America during 
the first five months of 1930 have 
dropped $100,000,000 in dollar values, or 
24 per cent, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1929, the loss in the 
actual volume of trade (i. e., in adjusted 
dollar values) has been only 20 per cent. 
On the import side, dollar values have 


fallen $133,000,000 or 25 per cent, while | 
the adjusted value, or volume of’ trade, | 


has dropped only 16 per cent. In other 
words, the prices of the commodities we 
import from Latin America have fallen 


decidedly more than the prices for our 


exports. 


Analysis of commodity price trends 
is 
known to have taken place in market) 
prices has not yet been reflected to the 
full extent in import valuations owing 
to various reasons, but chiefly to the 
fact that a large part of our imports 
were contracted for prior to the major | | 
Lower commodity prices |} 
will, undoubtedly, exert some influence 

in the direction of increasing the volume 


reveals that the actual fall which 


drop in prices. 


of our imports from Latin America, but 
on the other hand this tendency will 





a fairly steady growth, but in exports} 


the | 
United States supplied 24 per cent of | 
the total Latin American import trade, | 
standing second to the United Kingdom | 


1920, the peak year, the United States | 


started, | 


| probably be rather more than offset by 
the general depression of industry and 
| business in the United States. ’ 

' On the export side, the trade will be 
governed by Latin American purchasing 
power for American goods, which has 
been unfavorably affected by the ‘drop in 
both prices and quantity of their major 
export products to the United States and 
Europe, and by the falling off in new 
American industrial investments in Latin 
America. No immediate improvement in 
American exports to Latin America can 
be expected, but whether an improve- 
ment in this trade must wait until] raw 
commodity prices and demand improve, 
or whether increased loans and invest- 
ments for productive purposes will be 
the initial determining factor, it is im- 
possible to predict. 

Incidentally, it might be noted that 
this study apparently tends to show that 
investments and loans do not play the 
decisive part in American exports to 
Latin America that is generally attrib- 
uted to them. During the first 11-year 
period, from 1912 to 1923, the net gain 
in our investments in Latin America was 
appreciably less than the gain during 
the 6-year period which followed, yet 
it might be ncted that, from 1912 to 
1923, our exports to Latin America 
showed an increase of some $363,000,- 


000 as against a gain of only $278,000,- | 


000 from 1923 to 1929. 

For the present, judging from such 
|fragmentary statistical data as are 
available, American exports to Latin 


than have those from our European com- 
petitors, and this tendency may be ex- 
pected to continue owing to various ad- 
| verse factors which will apply with par- 
| ticular force against American products. 


Modern Tools Save 
Rock Cutting Waste 


Bureau of Mines Specialist 
| Says New Devices Are 
Changing Methods 








Modern developments in rock-working 
{methods and machinery have outlawed 
!the wasteful methods of only a few years 
|cialist of the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, stated orally July 22 

The wire saw, used in the quarrying 
of slate, is probably the most revolu- 
tionary development in the industiy in 
recent years, Mr. Bowles pointed out. 
The wire saw is essentially a three-strand 
wire cable running as an endless bell, 
which when fed with sand and water 
as abrasive materials, cuts the stone at a 
|} rate of about 4 inches an hour. 

This process, it was pointed out, re- 
sults in a smoother finish on the rock, 
| and eliminates the wastefulness due to 
|the shattering of the rock in the old 
| blasting process. 
| The cable is the saw blade, Mr. Bowles 


imports from Latin America and their| said, and the teeth of the saw are sand| 


| * . 
grains carried 


formed hy 
strands. 


in the spiral grooves 
the windings of the wire 
The wire belt is carried by ori- 


| enting pulleys from the driving unit to 


the place in the quarry where a cut is 
desired. 

The wire saw has been uséd in Euro- 
pean slate and marble quarries for many 
| years, Mr. Bowles said, and its success 
|there brought about its study by the 
| bureau of Mines in this country and its 
subsequent adoption by quarrying in- 
| terests. 
| Engineers of the Bureau of Mines are 
{convinced that in developing the wire 
|Saw a step has been made in quarry 
| efficiency that means economy in manu- 
|facture. There is no apparent reason 





jwhy the wire saw will not cut other| 
Already its use is extending to! 
|marble, limestone and soapstone indus- |} 


| rocks. 


| tries, 


|ing tools also have been made, according 


to J. R. Thoenen, mining engineer of the! 


Bureau. By use of air compression and 


Title Registered U. 


America have been affected rather more | 


ago, Oliver Bowles, building stone spe-}| 


|contract for cooperative marketing has 
| not yet been completed, it was added, The 
{cooperative plan is to become effectiv- 
jonly if 85 per cent of the production o 
|grapes in the State is represented b; 


Developments in the efficiency of drill- | 


|steam drills, he explained, drilling at! 


In Fiscal Period, Accord- 
ing to Statement of De- 
partment of Justice 





During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1930, the number of prisoners incar- 
cerated in the five Federal prisons 
mounted from 10,236 to 12,226, it was 
stated at the Department of Justice July 
22. During this time, it was added the 
Federal prison has been supplemented 


by the addition of the Leavenworth 
annex, which was formerly a United 
States Army disciplinary prison at 


Leavenworth, Kans. At the close of. the 
fiscal year there were 1,647 prisoners in 
this annex, that number being counted 
in the total given above. ‘ 
Part of a total of 13,616 prisoners ‘in + 
alt the Federal prisons and penal in- 
stitutions, it was stated have been 
placed in camps which have been taken 
over from the War Department and 
placed under the control of Federal pri- 


json management. 


The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

At the beginning of the last fiscal 
year, namely, July 1, 1929, there were in 
the principal Federal prisons of the 
country, five in number, a total of 10,- 
236 prisoners. At the beginning of the 
present fiscal year, as recorded in statis- 
tics prepared in the Bureau of Federat 
Prisons in the Department of Justice, 
there were, in these five Federal pri- 
sons, with the addition of the Leaven- 
worth annex, which was formerly a 
United States Army disciplinary pri- 
son at Leavenworth, a total of 12,226 
prisoners. In the Leavenworth annex 
there were 1,647 prisoners, which con- 
stitute a part of the total as given. 

The statistics show the followin 
changes in the number of Federal pris 
oners in the principal United State 
prisons. On July 1, 1929, in the Leaven 
worth penitentiary, 3,733, on July 15 
1930, there were 3,506, and in th 
Leavenworth annex, 1,647. In the At 
lanta penitentiary in July, 1929, ther: 
were 3,773. prisoners, and on July 13, 
1930, 4,067; McNeil Island penitentiary. 
July, 1929, 951, and on July 15, 1930. 
1,052; Chillicothe Reformatory for Young 
Men First Offenders, on July 1, 1929, 
1,202; July 15, 1930, 1,484; Alderson, 
Women’s Prison, July, 1929, 424, and on 
July 15, 1930, 470; Alderson Road Camp; 
July 15, 1929, 147, and on July 15, 


11930, 26. 


In addition to the total number of 
prisoners in the principal institutions, 


‘as indicated, there are, as part of the 


toffal number of 13,616, in the Federal 
prisons and penal institutions, the fol- 
lowing, under the direct control of the 
Federal prison management, in camps, 
which have been taken over from the 
War Department by the prison bureau: 
Camp Bragg, N. C., 311, Camp Dix, N. 
Y., 44, Camp Lee, Va., 66, Camp Meade, 
Md., 188, Camp Riley, Kans., 134, the 
National Training School for Boys, 
Washington, D. C., 466. 





‘Grape Growers Confer 


With Federal Farm Board 


Representatives of grape growers of 
California conferred with the Federal 


|Farm Board July 22 on the cooperative, 
|program for that State, it was stated 
| orally at the offices of the Board. 


A canvass of the signatures to the 


signers. Under the plan, the growers 
would contribute to a fund to take the 
surplus of grapes and grape products off 
the market, and the cooperative associa- 
tion would receive a loan from the Farm 


| Board. 


COO ee 
the rate of two feet a minute is not un- 
usual. 

In this connection Mr. Thoenen re- 
called having witnessed a contest in a 
western mining camp of speed in drill- 
ing by the cold chisel and sledge hammer 
process. By this process, he said, drill- 
ing of one foot in 15 minutes was con- 
sidered an unusual speed. 
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Considered by 
Child Congress 


Assistant Commissioner of 
Education Reports Work 
Of Pan Amierican Meeting 
In Peru Recently 








The Pan American Child Congress re- 
cently concluded at Lima, Peru, dealt 
chiefly with health problems, the Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Education, Bess 
Goodykoontz, announces in a communi- 
cation just received by the Commissioner, 
Dr. William John Cooper. 

Physiology is described as an “exceed- 
ingly popular” course in South America, 
but the equipment of the schools visited 
= meager and the instruction formal. 

Miss Goodykoontz states that visits to 

ospitals, social service orgs tions, 
> 4 air schools, and other public insti- 
tutidns disclose new developments like 
he introduction of vocational training. 





Textbooks Superior 
A comparison of United States text- 
»oks with those of the southern conti- 


ent, she said, shows an advantage by 
ie United States in attractiveness. 
Dz. Cooper called attention to the fact 
iat Miss Goodykoontz was appointed by 
resident Hoover to represent the Office 
Education at the congress, The con 
s was held to bring about an inter- 
hange of knowledge relative to child 
lucation, health and general welfare, 
» explained. Extracts from the com- 
unication of Miss Goodykoontz made 
pablic by Dr. Cooper follow in full text: 
The, congress began officially on the 
Fourth of July, with visits to the Presi- 
dent of Peru, the Minister of Education, 
and other officials. 
On the evening of the fourth there was 
a formal and impressive meeting of the 
ngress, at which each president of a 
ation made an address. The Presi- 
Peru was there with all of his 
ials. All Pan-American flags were 
ped behind us on the platform, and 
‘least 60 flash-light pictures were 
: Someone explained that in time 
yeace there is no excitment like flash- 
pictures to give the appearance of 
ivity. 


* of 


7n. 


Clashes Among Students 


have been one or two clashes 
»tween students here at San Martin 
iversity and the police. Bolivian 
udents have helped to plan the demon- 
Pations, having been fairly successful 
home. 
“The meetings have consisted of plen- 
ary sessions, at which papers were read, 
and sectional meetings, at which the con- 
clusions of many other papers were read. 
Each paper was supposed to end with 
recommendations, and since nearly every- 
one in South America was invited to 
send in a paper, the education section 
icund itself with more than 150 papers 
and fewer than 10 delegates. 

At the sectional meetings the conclu- 
sions of a dozen papers on kindergartens 
would be read, and then a committee ap- 
pointed to combine the recommendations. 
Then those from a dozen papers on 
mental tests would be next. The final 
recommendations from each section were 
combinei and approved by the official 

ommittee. 

Chere has been very little time for dis- 

-sion, and very few small group meet- 

. The meetings began at 4, lasted 
a &. and the evening meetings usually 
an at 10 or later. Consequently the 
sdance has been very irregular. 
“ve that most of the delegates are 
sicians, and most of the papers have 
on health subjects. 


There 


a 





Many Hospitals Visited 
e have visited a great many hos- 
ls, social service organizations, open- 
<chools, and other kinds of public 








shools. There are some vocational 
thools which are the newest develop- 
rents here; there are some outdoor 


kindergartens. I visited one progressive 
school, in which I thought the work un- 
usually good. The gir!’s normal school 
= managed by the Sister of the Sacred 
leart. 

As a rule, the equipment seems to be 
and the instruction 


ry meager very 
:mal. Physiology is exceedingly pop- 
ar. a 


I hadn't realized now far we have gone 
making attractive text until 
«examined the ones in use here. 


books, 





Officer of Tariff Agency 
Will Continue to Serve 


Dennis will ccntinue 
serve as Vice chairman of the Tari:t 
Commission, pending reorganization of 
tne Commission under provisions of the 


Dr. Alfred P. 


to 





tariff act of 1950, according to an or- 
de issued July 19 by President Hoover, 
and received at the Commission July 21. 
*he order follows in full text: 


Under the provisions of section TGé 
the act of Congress approved Sept. 


1916, creating and establishing the 
ited States Tariff Commission, Dr. 
‘ed P. Dennis is hereby designated 


ice chairman of the United States 

fF Commission pending the reorgan- 

bn of the Commission as proviced 

in the act Congress approved 

117, 1930. (Signed) Herbert Hoover. 
* 


‘he President's Day 


| At the Executive Offices 


' July 22 


ot 





10 a. m—Senator Robinson (Rep.), of 
Tndiana, called to pay his respects before 
leaving for Indiana. 

10:15 a. m—Senator Gillett (Rep.), of 
Massachusetts, called to pay his respects. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held regularly on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days of each week.) 

12:30 p. m—Senators Blaine (Rep.); 
and Kean (Rep.), both of New Jersey, 
called. 
nounced. 

2:15 p. m.—The President at the White 
House received Senor Dr. Don Pedro M. 
Arcaya, appointed minister of Venezuela, 
who called to present his letters of cre- 
cence, 

2:45 p.m.—The President at the White 

jouse received a messegg of greetings 
ner the telephone from the’ American 
Anbassador at Santiago, Chile, William 
G. Culbertson. 

p. m.—The President signed the in- 
striment ratification of the London 
naval treaty. 





ot 





nainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
rete ial’ staff and in answering mail cor- 
mndence, - 








In Ratification of Naval Treaty Testifies About | 





Mr. Hoover Signs DoGument From Senate Attesting 
proval to Terms of Agreement; Executive Pleased 


By United Support 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


stated orally that after Japan and Greatington treaty in battleships and provides 


Britain send formal gptice of ratification 
of the trety, Presid®&t Hoover formaily 
will proclaim the treaty to be in effect 

In a formal statement issued before 
|he signed the treaty, President Hoover 
declared ratification by the other gov- 
ernments concerned would renew _ the 
faith of the world in the moral forces ot 
good will. The statement follows in full 
text: 

“I shall have the gratification of sign- 
ing the naval 
o'clock. It 
that this gre 


Is 


at 


a 


accomplishment in inter- 





national relations has at all steps been 
given united support of both our politi- 
cal parties. 
To Renew Faith of World 
#With the wratification by the other 
governments the treaty will translate 
an emotion Geep in the hearts of mil- 


lions of men and women into a practical 
fact of government and international re- 
lations, 


“It will renew again the faith of the 
world in the moral ‘forces of good will 
and patient negotiation as against the 


blind forces of suspicion and competitive 
armament. It will secure the full de- 
fe of the United States, 

“It witunark a further long step to- 
ward lifting the burden of militarism 
from the backs mankind and to speed 
the march forward of world peace. It 
will lay the foundations upon which fur- 
ther constructive reduction in world 
arms may be accomplished in the future. 

“We should by this act of willingness 
to join with others in limiting arma- 
ment, have dismissed from the mind of 
the, world any notion that the United 
States entertains ideas of aggression, 
imperial pwer or exploitation of foreign 
nations.” 


Limits Placed ox Navies 
Of Three Powers 


The London treaty places limits 
the navies of the three principal 
powers, the United States, Great Britain 
and Japan, in all five of the major cate- 
gories of fighting vessels: battleships, 
|airplane carriers, cruisers, destroyei. 
and submarines. 





se 


ot 


on 


Sta 





Articles one of the compact abandon: 
the right of replacement under the Wash- 


——————————— ee 
Investigation Scheduled 
On Chinese Trade Issues 


First hearingss by the subcommittee of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
to consider Commercial relations with 
China will be held Aug, 8 when the As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, Dr. Julius 
Klein, will testify, it was stated orally 
July 22 by Senator Pittman (Dem.), of 
Nevada, chairman of the subcommittee. 

Following hearings of the Committee 
in Washington, the members will proceed 
to the Pacific Coast where exporters and 
representatives of shipping companies 
will be asked to testify, Senator Pittman 
said. Hearings will be held at San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and Seattle. U pon 
return to Washington leading financiers 
of the country will be called before the 
Committee, the chairman explained fur- 
ther, 

The purpose of the inquiry is to ascer- 
tain causes for the declivé in trade with 
China within the last thre years, to 
recommend remedies, and to advise 
whether negotiations for certain com- 
mercial treaties should be made, stated 
the Nevada Senator. Trade with China 
has fallen off about 50 per cent ‘within 
a three-year period, he said. 





Campaign Expenses 
Are Ruled Onin Ghio 


Candidates” Gifts to Party Not 
Limited by Law 








State of Ohio: 


Columbus, July 22. 
The personal contributions of a can- 
didate to his political party need not ke 
considered, according to a ruling of the 
attorney general, Gilbert Bettman, as a 
part of the limited amount which such 


candidate may spend under the new elec- 
tion law in furtherance of his own 
didacy. 


can- 


The election law lim@& the amounts 
which a candidate for public office may 
spend in securing: his nomination or elec- 
tion. In the case of a candidate for the 
office of judge of the court of common 
pleas the maxiz zum amount which such 
candidate may spend to secure his nemi- 
nation is $500, and th. maximum amount 
which such candidate may spend to 
cure his election is the same amount. 

Attorney General Bettman pointed out 
that ‘nder the old law when a can- 
didate contributed to his local party or- 
ganization such contributions were with- 
in the limitations as te maximum ex pen- 
ditures, but that the legislature 
changed the law in this regard. 

It was therefore held that regardless 
of the amount whi:h a candidate for the 
office of judge of the court of common 
pleas, for instance, may see fit to con- 
tribute to his political party, he may also 
personally spend as much as $500 to be 
nominated or elected to such office. 

The opinion pointed out. however, that 
the new election law requires that in the 
event a candidate contributes to the poli- 
tical party to which he belongs he must 
file a detailed statement of such contri- 
butions. 


Qe 


had 





Seitate Consumed Nearly 70 Hours ! 
In Consideration of London Treaty 





treaty this afternoon at 3} 
matter of satisfaction | 


j for the scrapping of a total of 9 capital 
ships by the_3 powers in order to reach 

|parity immediately. Great Britain scraps 

|5 battleships, totalling 133.900 tons and 

jthe United States 3, aggrega@ing 69,900 

|tons. This brings each nation to parity 
at 15. Japan scraps the “Hiyei,’’. bring- 

jing her to 9, or the 5-3 ratio fixed at 

! Washington. 

| Aircraft 

| Washington 





carriers are retained at the 

tonnage except that those 
below 10,000 tons are brought within tie 
limitation. Tonnage in this category i> 


fixed for the respective nations as foi- 
lows: United States 135,000. Great Brii- 
ain 135,000 and Japan 81,000. 

Destroyers, whose total tonnage is 
fixed for the United States and Great 
dritain at 150,000 tons and tor Japan, 
at 105500 tons, are limited to 1,500 
tons each with the exception that 16 


per cent of the tonnage may be in ves- 











sels exceeding this figure. In no case 
may a destroyer exceed 1850 tons ot 
mount guns exceeding 5.1 caliber. 
Japan is accorded parity with the 
United States and Great Britain in sub- 
marines with a total tonnage for each 
of 52,700. No submarine may exceed 


2,000 tons or 
guns with t 
natory may 


mount larger than 5.1-inch 
he exception that each 
have three as large as 2,300 


sig- 


tons mounting 6.1-inch guns, 
No limit is placed on vessels under 
600 tons or on vessels under 2.000 tons 


which do not mount 6-inch guns or have 


a speed greater than 20 knots. 
Cruiser Category Main 
Point of Contention | 


The cruiser eategory was the main 
point of contention in the Senate and 
centered chiefly on the subdivision of this 
type of vessel into 6-inch and &-inch 
cruisers. It has been the consistent pol- 
icy of the Navy General Board that the 
United States requires 8-inch cruisers 
and in any case should be allowed to 
build whatewer vessel she chooses within 
the tonnage allotted to the whole cate- 
gory. 
10,000-ton cruiser class, 
the United States is permitted 18, though 
only 15 are to be completed by® 1935, 
The sixteenth will not be completed until 
1936, the seventeenth in 1937 and _ the 
eighteenth in 1938. To this total of 
180,000 tons for the United States, Great 
Britain accorded 146,800 tons and 
Japan 108,400 tons. 


In the 8-inch 





is 


In the 6-inch cruiser subcategory, the 
United Stages may construct 145,500 
tons, Great Britain 192,200 tons and 
Japan 100,450 tons. 


Article 21 of the treaty, known as the 
escalator Or escape clause, permits any 
signatory when “the requirements of na- 
tional security * * * are in the opinion 
of that party materially affected by new 








construction of any power other than 
those who have joined in part 3 of this 
treaty,” to increase its own tonnages 


after so notifying the other signatories. 
This article applies to the United States, 
Great Britaim and Japan and was written 
into the compact when France and Italy 





refused to agree to the section of the 
treaty on tomnage limitations. 
Section ore Submarines 

And Merchant Ships 

One section of the treaty applies to 
submarines the same rules of interna- 


tional law attaching to a surface vessel 
in relation to merchant ships. 

Article 18 accord to the United States 
the right of transferring 30.00 tons from 
the 8-inch cruiser subcategory to the 
f-inch at the rate of 15,166 tons of the 
latter for every 10,000 of the forme) If 

















this option is not exercised, the tonnage 
totals for the three fleets would be as 
follows 
United Great - 
State Britain Japar 
Capit il st 162.400 474,750 266,070 
Aircraft carriers 5.000 135,000 81,000 
Cruisers over 6 
guns 120.900 146.8900 108,400 
Cruisers 6% gruns 143,500 192,200 100,450 
Destrovers 150,000 150,000 105,500 
narines 52,740 52.700 52,700 
Totals ~ 1,128,600 1,151,450 614,120 
This tonnage table, according to Sen 
ator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, a 
delegate to the conference, may be repre 
sented by the following ratio 
United 
Statesof Great 
America Brita J r 
Battleshiy 10 10 
Airplane carriers 1) 10 6 
8-inch cruiser 10 x1 6 
6-inch cruisers 1 13.4 v1 
Destroyer 0 10 
Submarines 10 10 10 


Should the United States exercise 
option of converting 30,000 tons of S-inen 








cruisers to the 6-inch subdivision, the 

tonnage Would be as follows: 
ted 

¢ Japan 

100 266,070 

000 21.000 

150,000 146,800 108.400 

189,000 100.450 

150,000 = 150,000 105.500 

2 700 A2.700 92. 700 

Totals 1,130,100 1,151,450 714,120 

Continuance of the program of mod- 

ernizing American capital ships would 


bring the tonnage in that category above 
that of Great Britain. 

Ratification by Great Britain and Ja- 
pan is necessary before the treaty shal! 
take effect. France and Italy are signa- 
tories to those portions of the treaty not 
limiting tonmages and the treaty shall 
take effect so far as they are concerned 
when their ratifications are added to the 
others which must be deposited with the 
British government in London. 


>, 


- ~ 


Subject of conference not an- , : 7 ° ‘ . aa 
mung 08 EOMEELMESS © Debate W hich.Ended in Ratification Included 33 Quorum 


Calls and Nine Record V otes 





Nearly 70 hours were consumed 
the Senate in consideration of the 
don naval treaty which lead to its 
fication July 21~“by a vote of 58 to 9. 

The special session, which was called 
by President Hoover in a procl#mation 
issued Jyly 4, convened at noon, July 7, 
and adjourned sine die at 5:02 p. m., 
July 21. On W@ calendar days of this 
period the Semate met and discussed 
the treaty. 

Official records sow that thee Senate 
was actually in session for 68 hours and 

‘40 minutes. Almosfgevery minute Of this 


by 
Lon- 
rati- 








time was spent in debating the naval 
treaty. The only other business trans- 
acted was the passage of minor resolu- 
tions and the confirmation of three 


nominations, mone of which consumed an 
appreciable time. 

There were 33 quorum calls during the 
special session and nine record votes. 

The longest single session lasted 12 
hours, This was on July 18, when, in 
an effort to exhaust debate on the treaty, 
the Senate convened at 11 a. m. and ran| 
continuously until 11 p. m. 


House 


at 
of the Amtorg Trading Corporation, after of Representatives of the United States 


‘time he was a 


committee 





Peter A. Bogdanovy Tell 





Of Communist Activities 
In Russia 
New York, N. Y., July 22,—Peter A. 


Bogdanov, chairman of the board of the 


Amtorg Trading Corporation of New 
York, refusing to take the customary 


oath because of conscientious 
was permitted to afirm that his testi- 
mony would be truthful and answered 
numerous Questions concerning the func- 


scruples, 


tions of the corporation, through Joa- 
hann G. Ohsol, vice president and di- 
rector, actimg as interpreter, at the ses- 


=n 


sion July 22 of the House subcommittee 


investigating: radical activities in this 
country under the supervision of Repre- 
sentative Hamilton Fish Jr., of Gar- 
rison, N. Y. ‘ 


In answer to Committee 
in the official Soviet Government were 
one time or another representatives 


being relieved of their official titles. It 
was also Shown that such men who were 
members Of the Communist party im- 
mediately became ex members _ before 
b' « detailed to their new § duties, to 
further trade of clic in Russia. 
Mr. Bogwdanoy disclosed that at one 
of the commun. 


member 

ist organization in Russia, but that this 
was prior to his selection to the post 
of chairman of the board of Amtorg. He 
said he was also chairman of the north- 
ern Caucasian regional executive com- 
mitlee and a rember of the central 
of theSoviet union, whieh he 
compared with the United States Senate, 
being one of the highest orders for con- 
ducting government activities. He de- 
nied belonging to the third _ interna- 
tionale. 





ts 











Corporation Described 

The Amtorg Corporation was described 
as acommission house which dealt in im- 
ports and exnort business with various 
organizations for and with the Soviet 
Union. He stated that im Russia the 
trade was supervised by a Commissariat 
of commeree. When asked whether the 
commissariat directed the corporation, 
Mr. Bognadovy said yes but that it was 
not subordinated by it. 

The question as to how Mr. Bogdanov 


could get a visa to the United States, 
because of his affiliation with the com- 
munist party was asked and _ the reply 


Was made that the entire biography of 
Mr. ugllenes was printed in Russian 
dictionary and numerous papers printed 
an account of it, so he could not under- 
stand why t American consul was not 
ina position to have all this information 


he 


if he felt it necessary. 
Mr, Fish stated that it is common 
knowledge that the American Govern- 


ment will mot let a communist 
this country and it was hard to under 
stand how Mr. Bogdanov was able to 
get a departure from this procedure, 
Subject Not Mentioned 

“Mr. Bogdanovy replied that the consul 
asked many questions but nothine as to 
his membership in the Commaunist party 


come into 


gor his military service in vears gone by. 


He felt that since he was not asked this 
information there was no requirement to 
vive the data. 

When asked whether eh was sent her: 
by the Union of Sovict Socialist Kepublics, 
Mr, Bogdanoy 
elected here 
commerce.”” 

Mr. Boewdanoy 


said he was 


by the 


**imvited and 
commissiariat 01 
pointed out there wer 
700 members on the executive commi 
tee of the Soviet Republic and he was 
still a member of the central committee, 
having been elected a member at the 
last congress of the Soviets. 

Mr. Fish’ asked if it 
that certain paragraphs of 
program requires that the 
serial revolution by 
ihe proletariat \ 

Certain 
Mr. B 


fact 
party s 


was nota 
tne 
members will 
dictating to 
The answer was “yes.” 
political questions eere asked 
jogdanov. He replied he was not 
an expert im politics and that discussion 
of politics Was prohibited to him. Mr. 
Fish asked who prohibited these discus- 
The answer was that every Soviet 


seek 





sions. 


citizen departing for work abroad is pro- | 


hibited. 
Contempt Power Explained 
Mr. Fish stated that as the Committee 
had the power to place the witness in 
contempt, he felt he would do well to 
answer all questions and let the 
mittee decide the discretion of answers. 


Such questions as the following were 
propounded to Mr, Bogdanov: 

Q. With whom do you Communicate 
when you want to purchase supplies | 
here? , 

A. I communicate with various asso 
ations purchasing differemt kinds of 
equipment in this country. 

Q. These are’all a part of the Sovict 
government in this couniry ? , 

A. They are not part of the Soviet 


government 
government. 

Q. The 
mononoly. 

A. Ye 

Mr. Bogdanovy revealed that he became 
chairman of the corporation in January 
of this year and that the salaries of all 
employes and officers are paid out of the 
commissions after which part of profits 
goes into inc reasing the capital. 

Johann . Ohsol, vice president, who 
said he had been an American citizen 
since 1907 and was with the A mtorg or- 
ganization since its inception in 1924, 
stated he was in charge of the food in- 
dustnes division, 

He explained that he had been back 
and forth to Russia about three times on 
a business im past years. He said he was 
born in Russia, and was not a commun- 
ist. Asked if any members of the di- 
rectorate Of Amtorg were) Communists, 
he said he did not know. 

$e 


but they are directed by the 


Soviet government is a 


Senate Group to Inspect 
Game Refuge Projects 


Two game refuge projects in Wiscon 
sin and Minnesota will be inspected be- 
ginning this week by the Senate Special 
Committee on Wild Life Resources, it 


was stated orally July 22) by Senator 
Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, a member 
of the Committee, previous to leaving 


for Wisconsin, where he will 
members of the Committee. 

A game refuge project im Wisconsin 
will be inspected first, Senator Pittman 
said. From there the Committee will go 
to northern Minnesota to visit a pro- 
posed game sanctuary along 
dian border, he said. About 10 
be taken for the trip. 

Senator Walcott (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, is chairman of the Committee. 
Other members besides Senator Pittman 
are Senators Hawes (Dem.), of Mis- 
souri; MeNary (Rep.), of Oregon, and 
Norbeck (Rep.). of South Dakota. 


join other 


will 





Subcommittee Hears 


'22 that he had asked the Attorney Gen- 


questions itt Orleans. 
was testitied that men holding high plac 


Com- | 


the Cana- | 
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On Power Group Nominations To Be Studied for 


Following Failure of Serzate to 
For Conamissio 





Ap- Soviet Affil#ation Attorney General Asked to R ule on Recess Appointments 


Act ort Selections 


n 





President Hoover stated orally on July 


eral, William D, Mitchell, for a ruling 
as to whether or not he has the power 
under an-amendment to the Federal 
water power act, passed at the last ses- 
sion of Congress to make recess ap- 
pointments on the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

President Hoover on July 19 sent to 
the Senate for confirmation the nomina- 
tions of three members of the Federal 
Power Commission, but the Senate ad- 
journed July 21 without acting upon the 
nominations. Those named were: 

Claude L. Draper of Wyoming, a mem- 
ber of the board of equalization of the 
State of Wyoming; Ralph B. Williamson, 
a Yakima, Wash, attorney, who has 
made a long study of the water power 
problem, and’ Marcel Garsgid, of Loui- 
‘sianmay, engineer of the port New 


sion shal 


vacancy 
annual s 
penses, ( 


by law, 
g@overnme 

“The p 
shall be 


of 
The amendment referred to the 
‘President follows in full text: 

3e it enacted by the Senate and House 


by im any p 


**Sec. 2 


/of America in Congress assembled, That 
sections 1 and 2 of the Federal Water 





judicial notice shall be taken. 
mission shall annually elect a vice chair- 
man to act incase of the absence or dis- 
ability of the chairman or in case of a/Commodities, requested in Senate.resolu- 


where its zg 


chief engineer, a 


comnission. Three members of the com- 
mission shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business, and the commis- 
hich | 
The com- 


l have an official seal of w 


in the office of chairman. 


alary of $10,000, together 


r per Giem 
while away from the seat 
‘nt upon official business. 

rincipal offic 
in the 


ral ses 





sions shall be 


art of the United States. 


» of the commission of the tariff act of 1930. 
District of Columbia, ception directs the Commission to “pre- 
held; 
but whenever the convenience of the pub- of its research, Dr. Brossard pointed out. 
lic or of the parties may be promoted 
or delay or expense prevented thereby, 
the commission may hold special sessions 





22 Commodities 
| 


‘Tariff Commission Takes 
Steps to Comply With Re- 
quests for Inquiries in 
Five Senate Resolutions 





Investigation into production of 22 


tions Nos. 321, 323, 324, 325, and_ 330, 


“Each commissioner shall receive an Were ordered, July 22, by the Taritf 
with Commission 
necessary traveling and subsistence ex-! was stated orally by the chairman, Dr. 
: allowance in lieu! Edgar B, Brossard, after the meeting 
thereof, within the limitations prescribed | had been a 
of 


at its regular meeting, it 


adjourned. 

All All resolutions, except No. 
request. investigation under section 356 
The one ex- 


999 
325, 


pare_and submit to Congress” a report 


Costs of Lumber Production 
_ A resolution (S. Res. 321) introduced 
in the Senate Juiy 15 by Senator McNary 


2 


. The commission shall have au- (Rep.), of Oregon, directs the Commis- 


thority to appoint, prescribe the duties, Sion “to investigate the differences in the 
and fix the salaries of, a secretary, a, costs of production of the foliowing do- 
general counsel a so- | mestic articles and of any like or similar 
licitor, anda chief accountant; and may, foreign articles: 


Lumber and timber, if 


|Power Act are amended to read as fol- | subject to the civil service laws, appoint | of fir, spruce, pine, hemlock, or larch, 
lows: . such other officers and employes as are produced in the Pacific Northwest 
“That a commission is hereby created | mecessary in the execution of its func-| States.” 
‘and established, to be Known as the Fed- | tions and fix their salaries in accordance Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, 
jeral Power Commission (hereinafter re- with the Classification Act of 1923, as submitted Teakc 16, a request (S. Res. 
‘ferred to as the ‘commission’) which | amended. The Commission may request! 323) that: the Commission “prepare and 
shall be composed of five commissioners | the President to detail an officer or offi-| submit to Congress a detailed study of 
who shall be appointed by the President, | cers from the Corps of Engineers, or! the costs of sroduction and of transpor- 
‘by and with the advice and consent of | Other branches of the United States tation to tk : rial al consuming ‘mars 
the Senate, one of whom shall be desig- | Army, to serve the commission as engi- | kets of the “United Sete of the follow- 
inated by the President as chairman and | neer officer or age ers, or in any other ing ieee. manteie? Coconut oil 
shall be the principal executive officer capacity, in field work outside the seat |, ee sooner is ees Se 
of the caaneialeh Provided, That after | of government, their duties to be ‘and copra from the Philippine Islands 


the expiration of the original term of 
ithe @ommissioner so designated as chair- 
man by the President, chairmen shall 
be elected by the commission itself, each 
chairman when so elected to act as such 
until the expiration of his term ot office. 


Terms of Office 


For Commissioners 
“The commissioners first 


sion, det 
commissi 
ture for 


commissi 
appointed un- 


scribed by the commission; 
| tail is hereby authorized. The President 
request of the commis- 
the 


2 ; the 
Departments of the Interior or Agricul- 


outside the seat 


may also, at the 


gzzovernment 


ail, assi@n, or 
on engineers 


transfer to 
in or under 


field work 


under the direction of 


on. 


Provisions for 


pre-and other 
and such de- |} 


ol 


principle producing regions, 
ipalm oil, palm-kernel oil, whale oil, rape- 
seed oil, perilla oil, and sesame oil, Also 
a statement of the principal uses of these 
oils in the United States and the kinds 
and amounts of nn oils and fats 
replaced in domestic ikdustry by such 
imports,” 
Food Stuffs Inquiry 

On July 16, Senator Copeland (Dem.), 

of New York, submitted a resolution (S. 


ler is section, as : ended, shall con- . : eth 9 : . panic “ 

ae e — for aero ‘ as, two, Expenses of Commission a, om? requesting Ce Ct wn 
three, four, and five Years, respectively, “The commission may make such Investigate the differences In € we . 
. 1 aia anes ; . of production of the following domestic 
from the date this section, as amended, | penditures (including expenditures for articles ‘ce -oducts and of any like or 
takes effect, the term of @ach to be desig- rent and personal services at the seat alee ve bates ne tian : ng S oamutae 
‘nated by the President at the time of | Of government and elsewhere, for law Olive ce oe — hai sul aeaved or 
nomination. Their successors shall be books, periodicals, and books of refer- jy brine? aaeaeee ‘ek and tomato 
appinted each for a term of five years enee, and for printing and binding) as paste: eect and *ohocolatcn: 
froma the date of the expiration of the are necessary to execute its funetions. laminated p nad icts in sheets.” ; 
term for which his predecessor was ap- | Expenditures by the commission shall be 4 wing OU - 395) introduced 


allowed 


pointed, except that any person ap- 
i ot 


pointed to filla vacaney occurring prior 
to the expiration of the term for which 
his predecessor was appointed shall be 
‘appointed only for the unexpired term 
,of such predecessor Not more than 
three of the commissioners shall be ap- 
pointed from the same _ political party. 


such oth 


Sec. 2 


itemized voucher 


authorized by the 
purpose.” 


and paid 


er member 


commission for 


Subsect 


on (c) of section 


upon the presentation 
there‘or, approved 
by the chairman of the commisison or by 
or officer as may be 
that 


of 
the Federal Water Power Act is amended no such commissioner shall be paid sal- 


A resolution (S. Res. 325) 
July 17 by Senator Copeland (Dem.), of 


ee 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 4.] 





we 


the commissioners appointed as provided 
in such seetion 1 have taken office, and 


No person in the employ of or holding by adding at the end thereof the fol- ary for any period prior to such date. 

any official relation to any licensee or to lowing new sentemee: “Such report shall Sec. 4. This Act shall be held to reor- 
any person, firm, association, or corpora- | Contain the names and show the com-| ganize the Federal Power Commission 
tion engaged in the generation, trans- pensation of the persons employed by | created by the Federal Water Power Act, 


mission, distribution, or sale of power, the com 
or owning stock or bonds thereof, or who 
im any manner pecuniarily interested 
therein, shall enter upon the duties of or 
hold the office of commissioner. . Said 
;commisisoners shall not engage in any 
other business, vocation, or employment. 
No waeancy in the commission shall im- 
pair the right of the remaining commis- | 
sioners to exercise all the powers of the 


of sectic 
Power ( 


Is 


reorgani 


2 YEARS 


Over the winding, climbing roads of 

New 
. rye ee 

travel Goodyear Tires on the wheels 


northern Mexico's Rockies, 


of the Harvey-car 


5,000 feet above sea level alt Albu- 
querque—tWo miles high at Wolf 
Creek Pass—through Painted Desert” 
and Bad Lands — to Grand Canyon, 
Petrified Forest and cliff dwelling 
ruins older than history — this fleet 
carries ils passengers every day im 


the year. 


It is a service which ealls for exactly 
what Goodyear Tires are so capable 
of delivering. In the Goodyear All- 
W eather Tread these coaches and cars 
fined the sure-footed safety s0 im- 
portant on the roads they travel. Im 
the Supertwist Cord of the Goodyear 


careass is the extra resilienée, the 


mission.’” 


m 1 of 


‘commission as constituted 


zation of the commission 


Shall be deemed 





, Ove the 
IN ERBEAN 


s 


DE TOUR? 








to 
such date as three 


be 


of | 


jand said Federal Water Power Act shall 


Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the provisions , remain in full force and effect, as herein 
this Act the Federal | amended, and no regulations, actions, in- 
upon | vestigations, or other proceedings under 
the date of the approval of this Act shall 
continue to function until the date of the | or’ pending at the time-of the approval 
pur- 
suant to the provisions of such seetion. | affected by reasons of the provisions of 
The commission ‘ 
reorganized upon 


the Federal Water Power Act existing 


of this Aet shall abate or otherwise be 
this Act. 


Approved, June 23, 1980. 








vitality, the dependable life which 
make tire-delays almost unknown. 


No tires but Goodyears are used on 
the 18 coaches and 22 passenger cars 
of the fleet. In a region where tire 
mileages seldom run high, Goodyear 
Bus Balloons average 15,000 miles, 
with frequent records of 19,000 to 


22,000 miles. 


Wherever service is hard,distances are 
great, safety must be combined with 
outstandingly dependable perform- 
ance, you are more likely to find Good- 
years than any other tire, The simple 
but convincing fact is thatmore people 
ride on Goodyear Tires than on any 
other kind —in passenger coaches or 
passenger cars — just as more tons are 
hauled on Goodyear Tires than on any 
otherkind by motor truckseverywhere 
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Shows Variety of 
Artistic Effort 


Volume of Diverse Products 
In Recent Years Also Re-| 
ported in Library of Con-| 
gress Document | 

| 
| 








The variety and volume of products 
of artistic effort in the United States 
are indicated by information concerning | 
material deposited in the Copyright Of- | 
fice of the Library of Congress, which is 
contained in the most recent report of 
the Register of Copyrights. 

In variety, the statistics on the de- 
posits reveal articles ranging from books 
dealing with widely different subjecis, 
periodicals, pamphlets, and newspaper 
contributions, to sermons, lectures, | 

“dramas, musical compositions, designs | 


of works of’ art, and motion-picture | 
photoplays. 
Since 1924, when 20,129 books were; 


deposited, copyrighted books printed 1n| 
the United States and deposited with} 
the office have steadily increased, the| 
report discloses, except in 1925-26 when 
the number dropped to 19,554. In| 
1926-27 the number was 21,580, Inj 
1927-28 it was 26,802, and in 1928-29 it} 
had reached the figure of 27,002. | 
Foreign Works Included 

Books printed abroad in foreign lan- 
guages in 1928-29, which were de- 
posited, numbered 3,689 in 1928-29, and | 
English works registered for ad interim | 
copyright totaled 1,466. 

Statistics reported for the same year 
in reference to other subject matter are | 
as follows: Periodicals, 87,926; lectures, | 
sermons, etc., 336; dramatic or dramat-| 
ico-musical compositions, 5,205; musical | 
compositions, 37,051; maps, 4,452; works | 
or art, models or designs, 2,569; draw-| 
ings or plastic works of a scientific or| 
technical character, 2,428; photographs, | 
9,357; prints and pictorial illustrations, | 
14,012; motion picture photoplays, 2,-/ 
196; and motion pictures not photoplays, | 
2,379. 

A summary of deposits for the pre- 
ceding four years discloses fluctuations | 
to a slight extent in the annual statis-| 
tics. Musical compositions, for example, | 
numbered 36,862 in 1924-25, compared | 
with 35,662 in 1925-26, with 35,573 in| 
1926-27, thence with 37,654 in 1927-28, | 
and 87,051 in 1928-29. ' 

Statistics Are Explained 

In commenting upon the statistics, the 
register of copyrights continued in the 
report as follows: 

The total number of separate articles 
deposited in compliance with the copy- 
right law which have been registered 
during the fiscal year (1928-1929) is 
264,204. 

It js not possible to determine exactly 
howrcompletely the works which claim 
copyright are deposited, but in response 
to inquiries received during the year 
from the card division, the accessions di- 
vision, law division, and the reading 
room in regard to 623 books supposed to 
have been copyrighted but not discov- 
ered in the Library, it was found that 71 
of these works had been received and 
were actually in the Library, 17 books 
had been deposited and were still in the 
Copyright Office, 23 works were either 
not published, did not claim copyright, 
or for other valid reasons could not be 
deposited, while in the case of 75 works 
no answers to our letters of inquiry had 
been received up to June 30, 1929. Copies 
were received of 437 works in all in re- 
sponse to requests made by the Copyright 
Office during the period of 12 months 
for works published in recent years. 

Our copyright laws have required the 
deposit of copies for the use of the Li- 
brary of Congress, and the act in force 
demands a deposit of two copies of 
American books. The act provides, how- 
ever, that the Librarian of Congress may 
determine (1) what books or other arti- 
cles shall be transferred to the perma- 
nent collections of the Library of Con- 
gress, including the law library; (2) 
what. other books or articles shall be 
placed in the reserve collections of the 
Library of Congress for sale or ex- 
change; or (3) e transferred to other 
governmental libraries in the District 
of Columbia for use therein. The law 
further provides (4) that articles re- 
maining undisposed of may upon speci- 
fied conditions be returned to the authors 
or copyright proprietors. 

During the fiscal year a total of 116,- 
3849 articlas deposited have been trans- | 
ferred to the Library of Congress. 


Dark Soils Usually 
Are Most Productive 











Federal Specialist Says Color 
Is Clue to Quality 





The color of soils is often a good clue! 
to the presence or lack of desirable quali- | 
ties, says W. O, Robinson, of the United! 
States Department of Agriculture. Dif-| 
ferent colors in soils are caused by dif- 
ferences in composition, but the soil 
with the greatest amount of colored} 
constituents as revealed by analysis does| 
not always have the deepest color be-| 
cause the constituents of the soil are| 
not always in proper 
make them noticeable. 
_ “A black soil is usually a rich soil, and 
in general the darker the soil the more| 
productive it is. Black color in soils is 
due to organic matter in combination 
with lime. The actual quantity of or- 
ganic matter may be small, but if it is 
saturated with lime or other bases it 
makes a most favorable condition for 
plant growth. 

“Organic matter 
brown. Such soils 
and the organic matter, while it may be 


also colors 


abundant, is not saturated with lime. A) 


reddish-brown color ordinarily indicates 


the presence of organic matter and iron! 
Examples of such soils are the! 


oxide. 
prized mahogany lands of the South. 


“Red and yellow soils owe their color! 


to the iron oxide they contain in the free 
state. Experience has shown that the 


coloring matter is in the clay or finest} 


matter in the soil. This clay is largety 
made up of silica, alumina, iron oxide, 
water, and organic matter. The color 
does not depend primarily upon the to- 


tal quantity of iron present, as the per-| 


centage of this mineral varies little in 
the clay of surface soils, regardless of 
color. Reddish soils ‘are usually rated 
high for farming.” 

White or light-colored soils are not re- 
garded favorably for farming, except 
for special crops, says Mr. Robinson, for 
such color shows a lack of important 
constituents. Very light-colored soils 
are generally sandy and contain neither 
the clay nor the organic matter neces- 
sary to absorb and retain plant food and 
water. 

(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 


| first American lighthouse was estab- 


combination to 
| 


soils | 
are generally acid,) 


1630) 


‘Copyright Office | 


Hundreds of buoys mark the chan 


navigation through the narrow inter-lake passages and movement of 
3uoys which display lights must have | community. 
| health 


| power alone, and they were, in effect, po- | 


vessels in and out of harbots. 
their gas supplies replenished every 


being shown in the above photograph. 


Winter to prevent them from being 


to information issued by the United States Lighthouse Service. 
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two or three months, the operation 
All buoys must be removed in 
carried away by the ice, according 


Efficient Methods Being Adopted | 


To Protect Great Lakes Navigation 





Lighthouse Service Installing 


Radiobeacons and Improved 


System of Signals to Safeguard Craft in Fogs 





By Ralph Clifton Smith 


Bureau of Lighthouses, I 


The safe and uninterrupted operation [ 
of vessels, even in time of fog, is the 
aim of the Lighthouse Service, of the| 
Department of Commerce, in establishing | 
and increasing its system of aids to navi- | 
gation in the Great Lakes. Perhaps in 
no other part of the world are vessels | 
more constantly in need of navigational | 
aids, the enormous volume of shipping, | 
and the fact that traffic is concentrated 
in very narrow channels when passing | 
from one lake to another, making them 
imperative. | 

The present system of lighthouses, | 
lightships, buoys, and other aids is the| 
natural counterpart and parallels the 
growth of the lake shipping which has | 
steadily increased in volume since the 


lished there about 1818. Range lights, 
gas and bell buoys, radiobeacons, fog 
signal stations, and lighthouses in ever 
increasing number but reflect the in- 


Jepartment of Commerce 

other station by radio, although there is 
five miles of open water between them. 
At the master station the keepers are 
also charged with the operation of dupli- 
cate sets of air compressors for the fog 
signals, generators and sending sets for 
the radio control, a radiotelephone in- 
stallation, and a radiobeacon. 


New Radiobeacon 
Found Effective 
The system of radiobeacons which is 
being installed on the Great Lakes, and 
which .is being expanded there perhaps 
more rapidly than in any other part of 
the world, is one of the most important 
recent developments in the guiding of 
vessels. It is slowly solving the great 
problem which has confronted lighthouse | 
engineers and navigators for years, 
namely that of navigating safely in fog. 
|Radiobeacons established at shore light 








crease in tonnage and the increase in the 
size of ships. When sail carried most 
of the freight and drafts were lig 
few harbor lights ; 
marker for a particularly dangerous ob- | 
struction were sufficient. 
ever, when freighters ply to and from the 
lake ports and through the inter-lake 
passages almost with the regularity of 
railroad trains, and with hulls built to 
take advantage of every foot of good 
water, a constant and accurate know- 
ledge of the vessel’s position with refer- 
ence to aids to navigation and channels 
is necessary. 


Tendency Is Now 
For New Efficiency 


With all important harbors marked 
with lighthouses and other aids, and ap- 
propriatedwarnings placed upon obstruc- 
tions, the tendency of the past few years 
has been toward an increasing efficiency 
of existing stations, the installation of 
new and improved types of machinery, 
the following of the latest engineering 
practice, and the betterment of living 
conditions in a service noted for 


| hardships. 


The idea of almost necessity for ex- 


| pediting vessels of maximum draft in 


fair or thick weather directly and safely 


jhas found expression in the relocating 
|of several light stations. 


A notable ex- 
ample of this sort is the recent com- 
pletion of the so-called Straits of Mack- 
inac project in Lake Huron, where two 
new lighthouses were built on submarine 
sites, close to deep water, replacing older 
aids more remotely located in relation 
to the lake traffic. A similar piece of 
the work is now under way at Detour, 
Mich., at the southern end of the pas- 
sage between Lakes Huron and Superior. 
The present lighthouse, on shore and 
some distance from the channel used by 
| passing 
by a modern station in deep water at 
the channel edge. Such 
make it possible for vesselsgto lay their 


courses direct for the lighthouses, pass- | 
This is of great 
importance during fog and thick weather | 


ling them close too. 
when it is imperative that the exact 
location of the light and fog signal be 
| determined. 

During the past few years there has 
been a marked improvement in the sound 
| fog signals in use at light stations upon 
| the Great Lakes. The less efficient steam 
| whistles, formerly :gxtensively used for 
this purpose, have been replaced gradu- 
ally by oil-engine aircompressors and 
various types of air horns and sirens. 
Not only have operating costs been re- 
|duced, but more distinctive signals of 
greater range Aave been obtained. 
Great improvements have also 
made through the installation of electric 
lamps in many lighthouses, in place of 
oil and other types of lamps. This has 
frequently resulted in an increase in the 
candlepower of lights without necessi- 
tating additional expenditure for the 

purchase of lens equipment. 
Developments which are taking place 
in lighthouse engineering are greatly 
altering the interior equipment of light 
| stations and are placing upon lighthouse 
personnel the responsibility of acquiring 
proficiency in many new fields. The idea 
of the lonely light-keeper climbing a 
winding stairway to light the oil lamp 
in his tower now only partly envisions 
the situation. While a constant watch 
is still necessary, to see that the light 
never fails, the Frodern keeper@is also 


charged, in many cases, with the opera- | 


tion of a number of pieces of mechanjcal 
and electrical equipment. Two new Sta- 
tions in Lake Huron, which are unique 
in the history of the Lighthouse Service, 
illustrate this trend. The fog signal, a 
powerful air horn, is controlled from the 


ht, a|enough to reach far beyond the range of 
and an occasional! any light. 


Today, how-|gator the determine his direction from 


its | 


vessels, is soon to be replaced | 


installations | 


been | 


stations and on lightships send out sig- 
nals unaffected by fog and powerful 


The reception of a signal 
from a single station permits the navi- 


|the sending station. Two stations, heard 
jat the same time, make possible a close 
| determination of the position of the ship. 
| .The steady increase in the number of 
;radiobeacons on the Great Lakes, until 
|there are now 29 American stations, as 
|well as five Canadian stations, has re- 
sulted in a system which now provides 
the mariner with protection at many of 
the points where a definite bearing is of | 
vital importance. In time of fog or} 
thick weather, when lights may be in-| 

| 

| 


visible, and sound fog signals not en-| 
jtirelv reliable, a vessel now navigating 
in the Lakes is almost always within 
jrange of at least one or two radiobea- 
}eon stations. 


| While the cost of radiobeacon equip-| 
}ment, which must be placed aboard a 
vessel before it can fully utilize the! 
| radiobeacons, is still sufficient to prevent | 
the immediate universal adoption of this | 
}apparatus, the number of vessels so 
;equipped is increasing each year. Ship) 
}owners are finding that radiobeacon| 
bearings often make possible a consider- 
jable saving of time, as well as adding to 
the security of both vessel and cargo. 
A saving of a few hours’ time often re-| 
sults in enough additional revenue dur-} 
ing the season to pay for the radiocom- | 
pass equipment. 

Peculiar problems, not found — else- 
where, are encountered in maintaining 
|an efficient system of aids to navigation | 
| in the Great Lakes. These lakes are| 
| frozen ,over for a considerable period 
| each Winter, yet shipping interests wish 
to make full use of them as late as pos- | 
sible each Fall and as early as possibie | 
each Spring. The Winter’s ice proving 
very destructive to all kinds of floating | 
aids, one of the important feattres of 
the work of the Lighthouse Service 15 
the removal and replacement of this 








type of equipment. This work of sal-| 
vaging buoys and lightships must be}! 
accomplished in the shortest possible 


time, to reduce to a minimum the num- 
ber of days that navigable waters are 
not fully protected. The removal of 
; keepers trom light stations at the end 
of the season is often spectacular and 
dangerous in this region. Unseasonable | 
| freezing weather causes great dangei 
and hardships both to shipping and the 
Lighthouse Service. 


| Signals Now Placed 
On Permanent Base 


Much of the recent construction work 
upon the lakes: has been done with a 
|view to the reduction in the number oi 
| floating aids. Wherever possible, al 
‘lights and other signals are being es- 
jtablished on permanent foundations, | 
which will withstand the force of the 
| heavy ice, for such stations can be main- 
tained as long as there is any possibility 
lof vessels passing by. Lightships have 
| been replaced by lighthouses, and buoys 
| have given way to unattended lights upon 


| fixed structures, protected by heavy rip- | 
The effect! 
ligator informed at all times of his exact 
| position, radical improvements can come 


|rap stone, in many instances. 
| of this reduction in the number of float- 
| ing aids has been a speedier return to 
| full efficiency in the Spring, and the 


operation of at least the major aids up| 
formation of ice! 


to the time when the 
| has stopped all navigation, 

The fact that the Great Lakes are 
|bordered by great industrial districts, 
has caused ships to be operated thereon 
junder’ conditions varying greatly from 
{those prevailing upon the coast. There 


"seille and Venice in the 
centuries were based on the psychology 


| these boards of health should be given 
; unusual police power and definite control | 


|infection in the last decade of the past 


| official voluntary agencies undertook pub- 


| into a constructive statesman, courteous 


| much 


Health Officers 


On Police Power 
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PusLisHeD WiTHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STaTES DatLy 





Topical Survey of Federal Government 


OF Past Relied Army Developments in Radio 


Available to Civil Operation 





Federal Director Declares, Laboratories of Signal Corps Found to Have Devised 
Many Improvements in Wireless Art 


Efforts Now Are Largely, 

Directed Toward Educat-, 

ing the Public 

Medical Director, United States Public | 
Health Service 


A public health survey of a State to- | 
day means much more than a survey of} 
the State health department. The field 





By A. J. McLaughlin 


| Of public health has expanded to include 


the work of many agencies, official and 
unofficial, which operate independently of 
the health department. To understand 
this expansion arid the necessity for in- | 
cluding these other agencies, a brief con- 
sideration of public health evolution is 
necessary. | 

The first quarantines at Ragusa, Mar- 
14th and 15th 
of fear. They were efforts to prevent 
the introduction and spread of epidemic 
Giseases. Our first boards of health were 


born of fear and hope—fear of pestilence |: 


and hope that quarantine and. isolation 
would prevent the spread of epidemic 
diseases. | 
Palice Power Provided j 

With this origin it was natural that | 


| 


of the individual for the good of the| 
The early administrative | 
officers depended upon _poiice | 


licemen. 

The epoch-making discoveries of Pas- | 
teur, Koch and others from 1870 to 1890 | 
gave a new impetus to the vigorous ap- | 
plication of police power. The demonstra- | 
tion that disease was caused by frail, , 
easily destroyed germs was responsible 
for the new vigor which marked the ap- 
plication of quarantine, isolation, and dis- 


century. | 

With the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury came the knowledge of the car- 
rier. It was was shown that even if} 
doctors reported all cases under their | 
care there would be as many more un- 
controlled. Mild cases, atypical cases, 
and carriers who had no symptoms what- | 
ever could not be controlled by quaran- | 
tine, isolation, or any other exhibition 
of police power. 

This new knowledge made health offi- 
cers realize that control of the communi- 
cable diseases was possible only by the | 
voluntary cooperation of the individual | 
citizen, and- that this cooperation coula 
be secured only by education in personal 


|and family hygiene. 


Education Necessary 

Public health education became even 
more essential to the health officer as his 
field of work expanded to include non- 
communicable diseases and the improve> 
ment and conservation of health. Health 
officers gave up the idea that all public | 
health work could be done by personnel 
on the pay roll of the health department. 
It was obvious that the education of in- 
dividuals in personal hygiene and the 
securing of their voluntary help in pre- | 
venting disease involved the participa- 
tion of many agencies, official and unoffi- 
cial, outside the health department. 

In the first decade of this century un- 


lic health activities of great importance 
and wide scope and boards of education 
developed plans and procedures in school | 
hygiene. The responsibility for the} 
health of the people was still squarely | 
placed upon the shoulders of the health | 
officer, yet a large part of the work nec- | 
essary to discharge his obligation had} 
to be done by personnel not under his | 
direct control. The health officer, there- | 
fore, evolved from a policeman, vainly | 
striving to stamp out epidemic disease, | 


and persuasive, who could weld together 
in one machine the forces engaged in 
public health activities. 


EE 





Billboards at Strategic Locations 





Topic IV—Communications: Radio 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey 0 


the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their place m the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


The present series deals with 


By Maj. Gen. George S. Gibbs, 


Chief Signal Officer of the Army 


URING the World War:cthe Signal 
Corps carried on intensive develop- 
ment of radio equipment along all 

lines that appeared to. make for suc- 


cess of radio communication in the 
field. The radio art wes progressing 


rapidly at this time because of: 

(1) The recent design of more sen- 
sitive receivers using vacuum tube de- 
tectors and amplifiers. 

(2) The development of the trans- 
mitting vacuum tube and the design cf 
vacuum tube transmitters. 

The use of this radio equipment in 
the field at that time not only proved 
its value, but resulted in a rather defi- 
nite tactical plan for the employment 
of radio in the field. which plan with 
little modification still controls the de- 
sign and development of radio equip- 
ment by the Signal Corps. 

In order of their priority the needs 
for radio communication in the field 
are as follows: (1) Ground to aircraft 
and interaircraft communication; (2) 
intertank and tank to command post 
communication; (3) within the Cavalry 
Division; (4) within the Infantry Di- 
vision; (5) to the rear of the Division. 

In (1) and (2) radio is regarded at 
this time as the most practicable means 
of communication. In (3) where dis- 
tances are too great for and missions 
are such as not to justify the use of 
wire and in (3) and (4) either before 
lines can be laid or when wire com- 
munication has been interrupted, as 
frequently happens during an engage- 
ment, radio communication is an essen- 
tial complement to wire communica- 
tion The general plan for the use of 
radio is to equip smaller tactical units 
with low-power short-range sets, the 
next larger units with somewhat higher 
powered longer range equipment, and 
so @n back. 

* 


TPHE RESEARCH and development 
organization set up by the Signal 
Corps during the war has been concen- 
trated at Fort Monmouth, N. J., under 
the direction of the Research and De- 
velopment Division, Office Chief Signal 
Officer. War experience had not only 
demonstrated the possibilities of radio 
as a means of communication between 
headquarters in the field, but also the 
need for continued research and devel- 
opment in order to keep pace with the 
progress of the radio art. , 

The design of radio equipment for 
us¢ by troops in the field presents prob- 
lems very different from those encoun- 
tered in the design of fixed station or 
ship radio equipment. The require- 
ments of portability, ruggedness, 
power and range limitations, are pe- 
culiar to their military use. This, to- 
gether with the fact that the amount 
of such equipment needed by the Army 
in time of peace is small from the 
point of view of commercial produc- 
tion, hardly justifies commercial com- 
panies in voluntarily undertaking the 
design and development of such equip- 
ment. It seemed wise, therefore, to 
continue the Signal Corps radio labora- 
tory at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

In addition to the Fort Monmouth 
laboratory, the Signal Corps aircraft 
radio laboratory at Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio, has been organized especially 
for the design of radio equipment for 
use on and by aircraft. This laboratory 
has been located at Wright Field be- 

Tn the next of this series on “ 


Ss 


Communications: 


cause of the facilities afforded there 
for the testing of new equipment. An 
important adjunct of the Signal Corps 
aircraft radio laboratory is its flying 
laboratory. The flying laboratory is 
installed in a three-motored cabin plane 
which affords plenty of space for flight 
tests of experimental layouts of all 
types of radio and auxiliary equipment 
needed on planes. e 


TH E EQUISIGNAL radio beacons in- 
continuous study of all radio equip- 
ment in use in the Army, with a view 
to ,its improvement as the art pro- 
gresses, in addition to keeping efficient 
modern radio equipment in the hands 
of troops. Much of the results of radio 
development in the Army is available 
for civil or commercial use. Among 
these by-produ&s of military radio de- 
velopment, two or three may be men- 
tioned as, indicative of the value of the 
research work done by the Signal Corps 
of the Army to the radio art in gen- 
eral. During the war development was 
begun.on a very light portable high- 
frequency radio set for use by lower 
units in the field. The development of 
this set was soon successfully com- 
pleted in the laboratory at Fort Mon- 
mouth and shortly afterward put in 
the hands of troops. This is one of the 
first pieces of practical high-frequency 
radio equipment working about 4,000 
kilocycles. This, together with the 
early work of Army radio personnel in 
the high-frequency field, contributed 
greatly to the progress of high-fre- 
quency radio. Radio equipment for use 
on airplaties developed, by the Army 
has been given careful consideration 
both by the Department of Commerce 
and by commercial companies as a ba- 
sis for the equipment of planes flying 
the civil airways. The SCR-134, a 
combined telegraph and_ telephone 
transmitting and receiving set, has 
been found especially adaptable to 

commercial use. 
% 


TMHE EQUISIGNAL radio beacons in- 
stalled by the Signal Corps of the 
Army at Crissy Field and in the Ha- 
waiian Islands were placed at the serv- 
ice ot the participants in the Dole 
flight from San Francisco to the Ha- 
waiian Islands and were employed by 
Mr, Goebel throughout his flight. It is 
an interesting fact that of the two 
planes completing the course the slower 
plane, following the great circle course 
marked by the Army beacon, was the 
first to reach the Hawaiian Islands. 
This type of beacon is the result af a 
number of years’ research and develop- 
ment work in the Signal Corps aircratt 
radio laboratories at McCook and 
Wright fields near Dayton, Ohio. The 
Department of Commerce has installed 
similar radio beacons on commercial 
airways throughout the country as es- 
sential aids to air navigation. Other 
illustrations might be given of how the 
results of radio research and develop- 
ment by the Army have been made 
available for civil and commercial use. 
Much improvement in radio equip- 
ment and method of operation still re- 
mains to be made in order to get maxi- 
mum communication efficiency in the 
use of the radio spectrum. Recogniz- 
ing this, the Signal Corps of the Aimy 
is continuing to maintain and improve 
its laboratory facilities. 
Radio” to appear in the issue 


* 


of July 24, the Chief Signal Officer of the Army, Maj. Gen. George S. Gibbs, 
will discuss radio communication in Alaska. 
Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 





Said to Enhance Hazard of Hi ghia YS 





Safety Feature Viewed as More Important Than Artistic 
Angle by New Jersey Commissioner 





State of New Jersey 


Elimination of billboards from points | 
of encroachment on highways involves 
more than a question of scenic! 
beauty, according to a statement issued 


| by the State motor vehicle commissioner, | 


Harold G, Hoffman, discussing the bilt-! 
board regulation and license act effective 
on Jan. 1, . 

There is an element of grave danger | 
to the traveling public, the commissioner | 
pointed out, by reason of the location 
of advertising signs at points where they | 
obstruct a clear view of road intersec- | 
tions and grade crossings. 

The new act imposes a tax of 3 cents} 
a square foot on billboards and prchibits | 
their location within 500 feet of a road | 
intersection or railroad crossing when) 


| the view would be obstructed. 


While a great deal of objection to 
billboards exists on the ground that they | 
are unsightly, and mar the landscape. 
there are other features that are equally 
if not more important. So far as the, 
artistic side of this problem goes, the 
motorist has only to drive over highways 


|in almost any part of the country to 


see for himself whether they. add to the 
natural beauty with which they are com- 
peting. 

If unsightliness or the incongruity. of | 
billboards that are unkgmpt and _ scat- | 
tered at random were the only consid- | 
erations, one might be content .with 
merely bemoaning their presence, but 
there is another and much more serious} 
angle. From a safety standpoint, many | 
billboards are poorly placed. In fact, 
% Ne 


but in the method of operation. Safety 
is being insisted on more and more, not 
only from humanitarian motives, but be- 
cause it has been found to pay exceed- 
ingly well. With the multiplying of de- | 
vices both aboard ship and along the) 
shores and channels, to keep the nav- 


from but a few directions. Should there 
come a time when every vessel is in con- 
stant touch with shore through a com- 
prehensive system of radiobeacons, it is 
conceivable that there will then be found 
means of each vessel captain knowing 
the exact location of every other vessel 
in his immediate vicinity. Beyond this 
fertile brains may toy with the idea of 


is a greater tendency to standardization, | the control of all ships from shore, as 


not only in shore and floating equipment, | trains are controlled on. land. 


| chapter 41, Laws of 19: 


9”. 


: Trenton, July 22 
they are so built that they are positively 


dangerous. And it is with this hazardous 


location of so many of these signs that | 


the motorist must concern himself, and 
which has prompted legislation restrict- 


ing the erection of billboards in some 


States within a specified distance from! 


'a highway. 


Frequently one sees a sign so placed 
that the road curves around it in such 
a way that approaching traffic is not 
visible when a driver should be most able 
to see it. The wrong location of these 
signs also is a phase of the grade-cros:- 
ing problem, for many railroad crossings 
also are rendered more unsafe by physi- 
cal obstructions, among them billboards. 

Any obstruction, whether it is a bill- 
board, a high bank, or some other ob- 
stacle to clear vision should be cleared 
away wherever possible. They make 
driving at highway intersections, curves 
in the road or at grade crossings un- 
safe. It is one remedy that can be ap- 
plied much more economically and easily 
than many others which we would like tc 
apply and we should lose no time in ap- 
plying it.” 


New Jersey’s billboard act, known as; 


> 


30, provides for 
a tax of 3 cents a square foot upon bill- 
boards or the area of other structures 
used for outdoor advertising._ It provides 
for the licensing and regulation of com- 
panies engaged in outdoor advertising 
business. Parties owning billboards, but 
not engaged in the business of outdoor 
advertising, need not obtain licenses, but 
must obtain permits and pay the permit 
fee of 3 cents per square foot a year.” 
Under this law the erection or main- 
tenance of a billboard or other advertis- 
ing structure is to be forbidden when it 


| is, or is to be, located within 500 feet of 
}an intersection of a highway with an- 


other highway, or with a railroad or 
street railway, at a point where it would 
obstruct or interfere with the view of 
train, street car, or other vehicle on the 
intersecting highway or railway. The 
location of billboards is also forbidden 
on any public highway, park, or other 
property without written permission 
from the public body having control 
thereover and approval of the comimis- 
sioner of motor vehicles. The law be- 


‘cames effective Jan. 1 next, 


Exercise and Diet Control 


Are Advised for Obese 
By F. J. Cullen 


Drug Control, Food, Drug and Insecticide 
Administration, Department of Agriculture 


Among the many medical frauds 


against which the Federal food and drugs | 


act protects the American public is a 
varied assortment of drugs and mixtures 
of drugs offered for the promiscuous use 
of the too fat, or those who think they 
are too fat, m reducing their weight. 
Promoters of So-called obesity remedies 
and fat reducers seek to Influence the 
stout to spend money for worthless or 
dangerous preparations, Their adver- 
tisements appeal to the vanity of those 
who wish to regain slim, graceful figures 
and also to the business necessities of 
those who have become so fat they can 
no longer work efficiently. The principal 
point in most of the claims is that no 
dieting is necessary; 
the whole thing; patients can eat all 
they want, as often as they want—a 
strong inducement to most fat people. 

These preparations frequently contain 
thyroid and laxatives. .The use of thy- 
roid may prove harmful unless given 
under the advice of a physician familiar 
with the  subject’s condition. Some 
preparations contain pokeroot, a poison- 
ous drug. Others contain nothing that 
could possibly have the slightest effect in 
reducing flesh. 

Careful dieting and proper exercise 
are the only safe methods of weight re- 
duction known. Dieting and exercise, to 
be effective, must be continued for long 
periods. In many cases other physical 
conditions make it unwise to try to re- 
duce weight rapidly. As a general rule, 


fat people should diet and exercise onty | 
under the guidance of a skillfy .physi- | 


cian. Loss of flesh is by no means a 


blessing if accompanied by loss of health, | 


energy, or strength. 


Through its power over interstate and, 


the medicine does| 


a 


Farms of State 
Being Destroyed 
By Soil Erosion 











‘Mississippi Forester Blames 

_ Brush Fires and Poor 
Cultivation for Increasing 
Damage / 
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| 

| 
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| State of Mississippi: 
| : Jackson, July 22 

| Overgrazing, repeated fires in grass 
|and brush land and improper methods 
of cultivation are reported as hastening 
'erosion of soil which is causing aban- 
donment of farms, according to a state- 
ment issued by the State forester, Fred 
|B. Merrill. It is estimated that more 
; than 2,000,000 tons of material have been 
carried out of one gully in western Mis- 
sissippi as the result of erosion, the acs 
vance of erosive action being approxi- 
mately at the rate of 25 feet a year. 


This gully is now 2,000 feet Jan 300 
feet wide and 100 feet deep, atddire 


to the statement, which follows in full 
text: 

The rapid destruction through erosicn 
|of cultivated lands in Mississippi is an 
important factor in farm abandonmert, 
and the only remedy seems to be throurh 
the restoration of forests, according 10 
|G. H. Lentz, silviculturist with tie 
| Southern “orest Experiment Station. Ur. 
|der his direction detailed erosion studi+s 
| have recently beer. completed in six cou: - 
ties in the State and general observ»- 
; tions have been made in 10 or 12 others. 
| Silt Loam Protects 

Contrary ‘to general belief in e 
| Quarters more serious erosion was found 
where the mantle of silt loam and loes 
was comparatively thin than where the 
| deepest silt loam and unweathered loess 
were found. In Marshall County 8.3 per 
cent of the cleared land surface was 
|found to be actively eroding while in 
| Adams County the figure was only three- 
|tenths of 1 per cent. Figures for other 
counties studied were Lafayette, 6 per 
cent; Carroll, 4.4 per cent; Jefferson, 
east half, 1.5 per cent; Jefferson, west 
half, .56 per cent,-and Wilkerson, .8 per 
cent. Not only are the breaks and gullies 
‘deeper in the north Mississippi counties, 
, but fewer examvles were seen of erosion 
being checked by grass, shrubs or trees 
than in the southwestern counties. 

Ford’s pond six miles south of Holly 
Springs, Marshall County, is reported as 
probably the deepest and largest gully 
in western Mississippi. It is approxi- 
;mately 2.000 feet long, 300 feet wide 
and 100 feet deep. The advance of this 
gully in the last two years, as indiggted 
by old furrows has been about 25 Weet 
per year. Since the time of its origin 
it is estimated that over 2,000,000 tons 
of material,have been carried out of this 
ravine, Part of this material has been 
deposited on an outwash plain, part has 
| filled the stream beds full of sand and 
{the remainder has been carried down the 
Tallahatchie to the Yazoo and finally 
into the Mississippi River, 

Factors to Ovextome 

Some of the factors hastening the rate 
of erosion in Mississippi are reported by 
Mr. Lentz as overgrazing, repeated fires 
|in grass and brush land and improper 
methods’ of cultivation. 

The studies of erosion and erosion con- 
trol are made possible by $10,000 cf 
Federal funds allotted to the Southern 
Forest, Experiment Station for the pur- 
pose. More intensive studies of control 
| methods are planned for the future. One 
of the immediate projects is cooperation 
with the Mississippi extension foresfer. 





‘Buffalo Institute to Have 
Largest Supply of Radium 


State of New York: 

Albany, July 23. 
Acquisition of 5,735 milligrams of 
radium to be added to the present sup- 
ply of the State Institute for the Study 
of Malignant Diseases, Buffalo, N. ¥., 
will provide that agency with the largest 
single known supply of radium in the 
world, according to infozmation made 
available by the New York State de- 
partment of health. The new supply, 
for which a contract has been signed by 
the State commissioner of health, D: 
Thomas Parran Jr., will be accompanied 
by certificates of the United States Bu 
reau of Standards attesting the quality 

of the radium element. 
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a day 


import commerce the food and drug ad-| 


ministration has removed from the mar- 
ket many preparations falsely labeled as 


‘reducers of fat. Many lots of misbranded 


goods have been destroyed and some man- | 
|ufacturers have revised 


their labels to 
comply with the food and drug act. Some 
less scrupulous manufacturers continue 
to make false claims in advertisements, 
circular letters, pamphlets, and the like, 
not accompanying the package, over 
which the administration has no legal 
control. For their own protection buy- 
ers are advised to compare the printed 


claims on the labels of such preparations | 
with other claims made by the manufac- | 


turers. If there is a discrepancy -it is 
wise to depend on the label rather than 
on printed matter that does not accom- 


| pany the package. 
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CanCola 


ON THE ICE 
AND ON THE AIR 


A Sparkling 
Refreshing Program 


Broadcast from New York 
over NBC network every 
Wednesday Evening 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Guardian of the 
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HROUGH the ages, men have been striving 

to make themselves independent of the dis- 

comforts of excessive heat. By means of caves in the 

ground, streams of running water, porous earthen 

jars, or buckets lowered into wells, they have 
@ cooled their drinks and preserved their foods. 


But ice and snow long ago proved the most 
effective means to this end. Nero’s slaves brought 
snow down from the hills to cool his wines. 
Catherine d’Medici took her best chefs along on 
her travels in order that she might be daily served 
with frozen delicacies. Marco Polo brought back 
from the Orient, among his other strange news, 
directions for making rare desserts which we 
today know as milk and water ices. 

This useful product, ice, which was once the 
exclusive luxury of kings, now guards the lives of 
the masses. So far-reaching is the demand which it 
supplies that a billion-dollar industry is required 
to provide the American people with their sixty- 
one and a half million tons of ice per year. 


® The Story of Cold Storage 


Ice is nature’s perfect refrigerant. In the ice fields 
of Siberia, mammoth beasts that lived a hundred 
thousand or more years ago have been discovered 
in a well-preserved state. Naturally, the control of 
such a powerful preserving agent was long the 
object of a determined quest. Some men learned 
to harvest the ice of lakes and ponds. Others con- 
trived to make their own supplies by artificial 
methods of making ice. 
GROWTH OF THE 
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ICE—1929 


Total investment, over $1,052,000,000 


Total annual wages, estimated $50,000,000 


61,544,000 tons 


Total consumption for 1929 . 


Per capita consumption for 1929 1,054 pounds 








Scientists have long found this a favorite field 
of research. When Fahrenheit, in 1724, reached 
zero on the thermometer with a mixture of salt 
and snow, he thought that he had found the neth- 
ermost point of temperature. In-1769, a Russian 
professor was able to freeze mercury itself with a 
mixture of snow and nitric acid. So the long line 
of experiments continued. In 1866, came the 
building of the first refrigerator cars, and in 1873, 
the first compression machines for making ice. 


A Public Necessity 


Modern methods of manufacture and the resul- 
tant low cost of ice have brought it within the 
purchasing power of the most meager budgets. 
The rapid expansion of domestic and commercial 
refrigeration indicates the rate at which American 
standards of living have been rising. The Ameri- 
can population has increased approximately 6 
per cent since 1924— ice consumption about 52 


per cent. The annual per @apita consumption of 


PRESENT AND POTENTIAL MARKET 


ABOUT 93 % OF DOMESTIC 
REFRIGERATION 1S 
DONE WITH ICE 
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ice rose from 240 pounds in 1904 to 712 in 
1925 and about 1,054 at the present time. 
Practically all refrigeration of food in transit 
is done with ice. Thirteen million American 
homes use ice but only one-sixth of them use it 
all the year around. An interesting sidelight on 
the public taste for cooling foods is the increase 
of the per capita consumption of ice cream in 
America—which was 1.04 gallons in 1910 and 
twice as much fifteen years later. 

Through refrigeration, the nation is enabled 
to distribute and budget its food. Enormous 
economic savings are effected when perishables 
are protected in transit and in storage. It has 
been estimated that those American homes that 
still lack refrigeration lose about $700,000,000 
a year in food spoilage. 

Cold storage capacity has increased rapidly 
within’ the last few years. There is more than 
four times as much space available in refrigerated 
warchouses today as there was at the first of the 
century. More than 200 million cubic feet of cold 
storage warchouse space guarantees fresh and 
constant supplies for our cities. Meat and dairy 
products can be kept in these warehouses for 
one month to six months. This storage acts. as 
a balance wheel to stabilize the food standards 
for the year’s cycle. 


Lengthening the Season 
and Broadening the Market 


The food-radius of the American family is ex- 
tended to reach even to distant countries. One 
and one-half million car-loads of perishables (of 
which about one million are iced and the rest 
are ventilated) are shipped every year from ranch 
or farm to the consumer. Three hundred sixty- 


“five thousand car-loads of packing-house products 


and one million eighty-five thousand car-loads of 
fresh fruits and vegetables supply the American 
table with Galories and vitamins. Consequently, 
the housewife is independent of time and space 
in preparing the daily menu. Nearly four-fifths 
of the Outgoing fresh fruits and vegetables from 
California are shipped more than two thousand 
miles before they reach their destination. Over 
80 per cent of Florida crops travel between one 
and two thousand miles. Tropical fruits from 
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Increase your knowledge of sound investment by listening to the Old Counsellor on the Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
program. Broadcast every Wednesday evening over a Coast to Coast network of 37 stations associated with 
the National Broadcasting Company. Music by symphony orchestra. 
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1,085,170 
ABOUT 50% OF ALL 
HOMES ARE WITHOUT 
REFRIGERATION 
REFRIGERATOR CAR LOADS 
PER CAPITA OF FRESH FRUITS 
CONSUMPTION AND VEGETABLES 
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THAT DOES MORE THAN 
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Fifteenth of a series 
of advertisements dealing 
informatively with 
principal industries of 
the country. 


Reprints of this statement 
will be furnished on request 
to Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


Nation’s Food Supply 





Financing the ICE INDUSTRY 


HE rise of the manufactured ice business has been an 

outstanding teature of recent business history. Until 
a few years ago, this industry was financially immature, 
and consisted of units much too small to give its securi- 
ties a wide investment market. Until 1926, we are assured 
on reliable authority, 84 per cent of the new capital for the 
expansion in the manufactured ice industry had to be se- 
cured out of its own earnings. During the last few years, 
various factors have contributed to a new period of expan- 
sion for this industry, and for the establishment of its 
credit on a broader basis. Mergers and consolidations 
haye been frequent, and these have usually resulted in im- 
portant economies through the elimination of costly du- 
plication in delivery equipment,and through more efficient 
large-scale production facilities. The industry has also 
benefited by the greatly increased popularity of all forms 
of refrigeration—a reflection of the broader appreciation 
of its importance and the improved standards of living 
among all classes. A natural result of this development 
has been to bring the bonds of ice companies into greater 
prominence in the market. The more conservative of 
these are deserving of consideration in building a well- 
diversified investment account. 








and more distant climes 
have become staple American commodities. 


Hawaii, the West Indies, 


As an outgrowth of these new conditions, the 
food habits of an entire nation are gradually 
changing. More balanced rations are in evidence. 
A larger proportion of the menu provides the 
tonic of fruits and vegetables. In fact, the prov- 
ince of ice in safeguarding the nation’s health 
becomes increasingly essential. In times of health 
it freshens fruits and vegetables, conserves their 
juicy flavors and helps.to make all meals more 
appetizing. In times of sickness and accident, this 
national guardian allays inflammation, reduces 
swellings, alleviates pain. Ice reduces infant mor- 
tality by preventing harmful growth of bacteria 
in milk. The infant death rate from intestinal 
troubles has been cut in two in twenty-five years. 

When we consider the essential services ren- 
dered by ice, the low inventories involved in the 
very nature of the business, the low operating 
costs, the increasing efficiency of the industry, 
the signéficant movement toward consolidation 
of operating units, and the shifting of the industry 
from local individual control to scientific group 
management, we can be assured that the manu- 
facture and distribution of this basic commodity 
will continue to play a vital part in American 
economic life. 


8 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 

7 P.M. Central Standard Time = 
6 P.M. Mountain Standard Time 

5 P.M. Pacific Standard Time 


Daylight Saving Time—one hour later 
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Bar Committee Proposes Withdrawal 


Of Objection to Couzens Radio Bill | Bar Defense to 





“Recommendations Suggest Withdrawal of Opposition to Measure by 


Association, But Proposes Renewal of Objection to Davis 


Equalization Amendment 


° me 

Opposition to the Couzens bill (S. 6),| 

to create a Federal commission on com! 
munications should be withdrawn but ob- | 
‘jection to the Davis equalization amend- | 


ment to the radio act should be renewed 


.according to recommendations by the 


standing committee on communications to} 


the American Bar Association. 

The recommendations were filed July 
21 with the Federal Radio Commission. 
(A summary of the report was published 
in the issue of July 22.) The full text 
of the report follows: 


_. Improbable That Future 
. Reports Will Be as Lengthy 


The repert of the standing committee 
on communications of the American Bar 
Association continues the work begun 
by last year’s report of its predecessor, 


the committee on radio law, in attempt- | 


ing to provide for the lawyers of the 
United States an adequate source of 
information with regard to developments 
in the law governing the electrical trans- 
mission of intelligence. The demand 


for copies of last year’s report was so | 


widespread that the committee felt that 
its chief opportunity for service lay in 
this direction. Consequently, the report 
is again somewhat lengthy, although 
...the committee prophesies that it is im- 
probable that future reports need be as 
extensive. In the words of the report: 
“Legislative problems are ranidly be- 
.ing narrowed down to a few major is- 
sues which have already been extensively 
covered in this and in the preceding 
reports. With the rapidly growing body 
of judicial pronouncements and legal 
literature on the subjects ‘1 which the 
committee is interested, the time seems 
close at hand when lawyers will be pro- 
vided with adequate guides for study 
of those subjects by the means usually 
---gvailable in other branches of the law.” 
The foregoing is, however, qualified 

by a statement that no dogmatic utter- 
ances are possible with respect to the 
. future of the law of electrical commu- 


nications, since unforeseen complications | 
may be. introduced at any time and since, | 


furthermore, a thoroughgoing study of 
* international communications problems 
still remains to be accomplished. 


The report is divided into seven chap- | 


ters as follows: 
I. Recommendations. 
II. Work of the committee. 
III. Development of radio law during 
the »ast year. 
IV. Geographical distribution of broad- 
‘»easting stations and the necessity for 
tepeal of the Davis Amendment. 
«»- V. Proposed legislation amending the 
radio act of 1927, 
VI. ‘Che proposed commission on com- 
munications. 
VII. International 
problems. 


Creation of Commission 
On Communications Favored 


Inasmuch as the recommendations in 
last year’s report covered both the need 
for amendment in existing legislation 
and the merits of proposed legislation, 

the committee has refrained from mak- 
ing recommendations calling for affirm- 
ative approval or disapproval by the 
association on legislative matters. The 
one exception to this is that the com- 
..mittee recommends that the association 
withdraw the instruction given last year 
ae‘to oppose the enactment of the Couzens 
bill to create a commission on commu- 


communications 


nications, the adoption of the resolution, | 


however, to be construed as nc* imply- 
ing either approval or disapproval by 
the association either of the bill, or of 
any provision therein contained. 

In Chapter III, under the heading “‘de- 
velopment of radio law during the 
past year,” the report treats of the 
following subjects: (1) Bibliography of 
literature on radio law; (2) attacks on 
validity of radio act of 1927; (3) amend- 
‘ments of the radio act of 1927 during 
the past year; (4) administration of the 


““yadio act by the Federal Radio Com- | 
mission; (5) appeals from decisions of | 


the Commission and other litigation; (6) 





seems likely that such legislation will 
be held unconstitutional if the principles | 
on which the radio act of 1927 has been} 
{upheld are valid.” 
| On the subject of “Property in Broad- | 
cast Programs” the committee, while | 
refraining from making definite recom- 
| mendations, expresses its conclusion that | 
{there should be protection against cer- | 
tain practices of piracy and misappro- 
priation of broadcast programs and 
that: “Either by legislation or extension 
of common law principles, recognition | 
jshould be given to a substantial méas- | 
ure of right, analogous to that of ar- 
tistic, literary or intellectual property, | 
in broadcast programs sufficient to af- | 
ford protection to the persons whose in-| 
vestment and ability have made the 
programs possible.” 

Because of the great amount of con- 
troversy during the past year both in 
|and out of Congress regarding the proper 
|method of determining the geograph- 
\ical distribution of broadcasting sta- 
tions, a substantial portion of the report 
is devoted to a discussion of the factors 
involved and of the inadequacy of ex-| 
|isting and proposed legislation to meet 
ithe problem. A majority of the com- 
|mittee express the conclusion that the 
|radio act of 1927, as originally enacted, 
|eovered the subject in ideal fashion by 
directing the licensing authority to make 
;such distribution of broadcasting facil- | 
ities “among the different States and 
communities as to give fair, efficient, 
and equitable radio service to each ot | 
ithe same”; that no rigid yardstick, 
whether based on population, area or | 
| whatnot, is possible without either a} 
| waste of radio facilities on the one hand 
|or the creation of intolerable interfer- 
ence in certain sections of the country 
on the other, and without contravening | 
| recognized scientific facts and principles, | 
| The majority of the committee reiter- | 
ates the conclusion of last year’s com-| 
| mittee on radio law, that the Davis 
; Amendment of Mar. 28, 1928, should be 
repealed, although the report states that 
the amendment is not responsible for} 
all the ills which have been charged; 
against it. While the committee favors! 
}a return to the original languagé of the 
radio act, it states that, if this should} 
prove impossible, then a bill introduced} 
by Senator Nye in February, 1930,| 
should ’be enacted, since this bill does not! 
attempt to prescribe any rigid yard-| 
| stick. 
The substitute for the Davis Amend-| 
;}ment proposed in the redrafted Couzens) 
| bill to create a commission on communi- | 
| cations is discussed at length and its en-| 
|actment is unqualifiedly opposed in the| 
|report. The proposed substitute would} 
‘require the commission to make and 
|maintain a distribution of broadcasting 
| facilities among the States, with almost} 
mathematical rigidity, on the basis of| 
150 per cent according to population, 25 
| per cent according to area and 25 per 


| 
i 





srs in? 
utility commissioners, and states: It | 


lrespect to ship and airplane stations 


{tutes a single offense.” 


so as to make it clear that notice and 
hearing are required before any license 
is modified in a material respect by the 
Commission, or the privileges of any li- 


| cense are cut down or materially changed 


by changes in the assignment of other 
stations. 

“5, Section 11 should be amended so as 
to require that notice and opportunity 
for hearing be accorded to all persons 
whose interests are at stake as the re- 
sult of any application filed with the 
Commission, as well as general notice to 
the public in some periodical of general 
circulation, such as The United States 
Daily. 

“6. Section 14 should be amended so 
as to authorize the Commission in proper 
cases to suspend a license or impose 
other forms of discipline of a character 
less severe than revocation. | 

“7, Section 16 should be amended 0} 
as to extend the right to appeal, and the 
right to participate in appeals, to all 
interested parties instead of confining 
the right to applicants whose applica- 
tions are refused by the Commission. 

“8, Section 16 should be amended so} 
as to confine the scope of review to be} 
exercised by the court of appeals to the 
exercise of judicial, as distinguished 
from legislative, functions and so as to} 
permit further review of the court’s de- 
cisions by the Supreme Court of the 
United States on writ of certiorari. 

“9, Section 16 should be amended so 
as to make it clear that the review of 
revocttions by district gourts of the 
United States is confined to questions of 
law. 

“10. Seetion 21, requiring a construc- 
tion permit as a condition precedent to 
a license, should be repealed. 

“11, Provision should be made for the ! 
issuance of short-term emergency li- 
censes in section 10, without requiring 
the formal procedure prescribed in that 
section, so as to cover the frequent emer- 
gency needs of ships, airplanes, and pos- 
sibly other kinds of stations. 

“12. Section 12, forbidding the issuance 
of licenses to aliens or to corporations 
having a certain amount of alien con- 
trol, should be relaxed, particularly with 





which are required by law or treaty to 
be equipped with radio apparatus. | 

“13, Sections 32 and 33 (the penal pro- 
visions) should be clarified so as not to} 
overlap, and so as to define what consti- 





Some Defects 
Already Remedied 


As has already been pointed out, since 
the report was prepared the defects listed 
in the seventh, eighth and ninth of the 
foregoing paragraphs have been largely | 
remedied by Mr. Lehlbach’s bill, which 
was enacted into law late in June. The 
committee favors the enactment of a bill 
introduced by Congressman White in 
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Action by Bank 





AvuTHORIzED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Ordinance Su bjecting Premises 
Of Junk Dealer to Search Upheld 


Requirement of Written Consent to Inspection as Condition 
For Obtaining License Is Held to Be Valid 








'Defendant Denied Right to 

| Rely on Alleged Breach 

| Of Agreement for Ex- 
change of Collateral 


oF ASHLAND, KENTUCKY, ET AL; KEN- 
TUCKY CoURT OF APPEALS. 
Appeal from Boyd Circuit Court. 
Woops, STEWART, NICKELL & Smoor for 





Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 





Philadelphia pe lie JOHN TT. DIEDERICH for 
: ‘ . appellee. 
pose See Pee P| The court’s opinion, delivered June 


is i ll text: 
Court, No. 158, JANUARY TERM. ' £5, SUNOS Sh Sa. Se 


Appeal from judgment of Court of Com-! 
mon Pleas of Warren County. |Mansbach, doing business as Mansbach 
The opinion of the court, delivered | Scrap Iron Company, is questioning the 
June 21, follows in full text: {constitutionality of provisions of an 
Scnarrer. J.—Plaintiff’s action is to|ordinance of the City of Ashland re- 
recover from defendant the amount due | quiring as a prerequisite to obtaining 
on six promissory notes, representing a license to do business as a dealer in 





money loaned by it to him aggregating junk that he consent in writing to the | 
in amount $85,343.75 with interest, The , inspection and search of his business | 
trial judge instructed the jury to render | premises by police officers of the city. | 


a verdict in plaintiff’s favor and from| The objectionabte portion of the ordi- 
the resulting judgment we have this ap- nance is as follows: 
peal by defendant. That all applicants for permits for the 
The defense attempted to be made was | operation of junk shops, automobile wreck- 
that the bank, through its cashier, had| ing shops and pawn shops in the = = 
entered into an agreement with defend- | Ashland, Ky., shall at the time of making 
ant to sell 3.000 shares of White Oj] | #PPlication for said permits make and 
ba ’ . execute with the clerk of the City of 
Corporation stock, ledged by him as col-| Ashland a permit signed by the applicant 
lateral for his obligations, which was, providing thet the Police Department of 
then selling on the New York Stock Ex-!| the City of Ashland, Ky., by and through 


State of Kentucky: 
MANSBACH Scrap IRON CoMPANY V. CiTY| never varies, the scope of their appli- 


| make tnd 


change for $13% per share, and with 
the proceeds thereof to buy for defend- 
ant Texas Company stock at $42.50 per 
share, its then price on the exchange, 
and to hold the latter securities as col- 
lateral in place of the While Oil stock. 
It was alleged that the bank failed to 
sale and purchase, as the 
cashier, acting in its behalf, had under- 
taken to do and that the White Oil stock 
deelined in value until it was worth only 
30_ cents a share, whereas the Texas 
Company stock increased in value until 
it became worth $54 per share. De- 
fendant set up a counterclaim exceeding 
the amount of the notes sued on by 
more than $6,000 resulting from 


up of: Loss in value of White Oil Cor- 
poration stock, $40,500; interest on same, 
$13,972.50; loss in enhanced value of 
Texas Company stock which should have 
been purchased, $14,771.50; interest on 
same, $517; amount of dividends which 
should have accrued on Texas Company 
stock if same had been purchased as di- 
rected by defendant, $15,724.50; interest 
on same, $2,732.20. Total, $88,217.70. 
Renewal After Claim Arose 
Whether any such extraordinary claim 
as a defense to the notes would be enter- 
tained ‘may be open to doubt. 
terclaims of such a character to just de- 
mands for the repayment of borrowed 
money could be successfully asserted, it 
would afford a very convenient avenue 
of escape from the payment of commer- 
cial paper, particularly in instances such 
as this, where the cashier, who is al- 
leged to have made the agreement, was 
dead at the time of the trial and plain- 
tiff handicapped by the silencing of his 
voice in denial of the making of the 
agreement. Defendant asserted not only 


the | 
breach of the alleged agreement, made | 


If coun- | 


' the chief of the department, or any mem- 


| ber thereof, may inspect and search the | 


said shop or place of business. This per- 
| mit for inspection and search shall be 
| filed with the clerk and shall be attached 
to said application applied for, and shall 
be considered a part of said application. 


Objections Based on 


| Constitutional Grounds 


| Pursuant to this ordinance there was 
| prepared a form of application for li- 


'eense for conducting the three classes | 
|of business which called for the dis- | 


|closure of certain facts and included this 
| stipulation: 

I do solemnly swear that my business 
conducted at , in the City of Ashland, 
Ky., shall be operated in a quiet, orderly 





and law abiding manner, and that the 
|chief of police, or any member of the 
police department shall have permission 


to visit and inspect and search the place | 


of business at any time. 

The appellant struck out the consent 
| provision in making his application, and 
}upon refusal of the city clerk to issue 
| the license, he brought this suit against 
| the city and certain officials. He asked 
|that the portion of the ordinance ob- 
| jected to be held invalid and for in- 
| junctive relief. 
| The grounds upon which the validity 
|of the provision is assailed are that it 
contravenes sections 2 and 10 of the 
| Constitution, the former because it is 
| the exercise of an arbitrary power over 
| the liberty and property’ of freemen, and 
the latter as invading the security 
| against unreasonable searches. 

{| In our approach to a consideration 
|of the issue it is well to note that a 
|eity is a political subdivision of the 
| State, created as a convenient agency 


the agreement with the cashier, but that | for the exercise of such governmental 


March, 1930, which corrects most of the 


cent equally among the States. The dis-| scien Maciel sini 


astrous effect which the provision would | 


have on the existing broadcasting 
structure is pointed out in detail, with 
a tabulation showing the effect which 
would be had on the existing facilities 
in each State. The repugnance of the 
provision to recognized scientific facts| 


tion the report states: 

“The section takes up seven full pages, 
a sufficient indication in itself that Con- 
gress has legislated with an exaggerated 
minuteness in a field which should be left 


and principles is demonstyated. In addi-| 


The radio provisions of the redrafted 
Couzens bill are reviewed at length and 
a majority of the committee, while of 
the opinion that a few provisions remain 
which are unsound, express the conclu- 
sion that, except for “the fatally objec- 
tionable substitute for the Davis amend- | 
ment,” the committee regards “the radio 
| portion of the Couzens bill as so marked 
jan improvement over the radio act of 
1927 as to merit favorable action by 
Congress.” The report states that the 





to administrative discretion.” 
Defects in Radio 


Act of 1927 Listed 


In the first portion of Chapter V the 
committee lists the defects remaining in 
the radio act of 1927 as follows: 

“1. The present division of authority 
over radio regulation between the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission and the Depart- 





bill is a model of draftsmanship and most 
of the defects in the radio act of 1927 
/are wholly or partially remedied. 

In chapter VI the proposed commis- 
|sion on communications is discussed. 
After a review of the provisions of the 
| redrafted Couzens bill (other than the 
| radio portion of the act) the report pre- 
|sents a description of the communica- 
tions systems (telegraph, telephone, ca- | 
| ble and wireless) which would be regu- 


the latter had many times promised in 
the bank’s behalf that it would make up 
the loss to defendant by the failure to 
carry out its undertaking and would see 
that he suffered no loss. Defendant fur- 
ther asserted that when the various 
notes came to be renewed and he ob- 
jected to renewing them, the cashier 
would cause him to sign the renewals by 
the assurance that he would be taken 
care of and suffer no loss. 


number of propositions are dis- 


| powers as may be intrusted to it. The 
| City of Ashland derives its authority in 
; this instance from section 181 of the 
constitution and sections 3038 and 3058-2 
| of the Statutes, the latter section giving 
specific power to “license, tax and regu- 
| late” junk dealers and second-hand deal- 
ers, and also to “license, tax and sup- 
| press” .pawnbrokers, 

| The police power is an attribute o 
| sovereignty and within the limits of its 
sovereignty a municipality has wide 


ft | 


|them to give them the aspect of void | 


cussed by appellant which he urges} discretion in determining its own policy 
should bring about a reversal of the|a@nd what measures are necessary for 
judgment against him and the grant of | the protection and promotion of the 
a new trial. No purpose would be served | Safety and good order of its people. Its 
by a discussion of all of them, as two| Use of the power to that end in regu- 
firmly established legal principles demol- | lating, restricting and prohibiting com- 
ish his defense. First, he renewed the | mercial and personal activities is multi- 
notes after his alleged claim for dam-/|farious. The constitutional limitations 
ages arose. Second, he says he renewed |0n that use are, obviously, dependent 


of danger sought to be avoided. 


Validity of Exercise of 


obligations, when in reaity he owed noth- | 
ing on them, “so (as he says the cashier | 
told him) that there will be no question | 


upon the character of evil and degree | 


| ment of Commerce should be replaced by| lated by the proposed commission and 
a concentration of all radio regulation | briefly summarizes the testimony heard 
in one licensing authority. by the Senate Committee on Interstate 
| 2. The Commission ‘should have au-|Commerce with regard to the need (or 
thority to delegate the carrying dut of | lack thereof) for the proposed commis- 























































































.- other stations, has been discontinued, so 


= employment of a chief engineer at a 


ing to provide for appeals on applica- 


~vided yy law. 


State and municipal regulation of radio; 
and (7) copyright, and property in| 
broadcast programs, The third of the 
foregoing subheadings reveals that very 
satisfactory’ progress has been made| 
during the past year in remedying de- 
fects in the radio act of 1927, pointed | t ) i 
out in last year’s report of the commit- | section 3 as requires the five commis- 
tee on radio law. By an act approved |sioners to be appointed one from each 
Dec. 18, 1929, Congress remedied in| zone, should be repealed. 

whole or in part several important de- “4, Subsection 4(f) should be amended 


its purely administrative duties to a 
subordinate officer (e. g., a director of 
radio), subject to such control as_ the 
Commission deems best to retain. 
“3. Section 2, dividing the 


United 











fects as follows: ar = =aow 
“1. The year-to-year status of the 
Federal Radio Commission as the li- Low Level Reached 


| 
consing authority (as distinguished from | 
an appellate tribunal reviewing actions 
of the Secretary of Commerce) has given 
way to a semi-permanent status by 
which the Commission emains the li- 
censing authority until otherwise pro- 


By Japanese Trade 





| Slight Increase Shown in Raw 
Silk Exports 
“2. The practice, followed by Congress | 


in 1928 and 1929, of cutting short the| wou york huvera of raw alk have en- 
Commissioners’ | New York buyers of raw silk have en 


terms of office fr 
six-year : a # | tered the Japanese market to a small 


r basis to one year, has been | ; x 
discontinued, and the members of the|extent, but otherwise Japan’s foreign 





on Commission henceforth hold office on a|trade reached a new low level in June, 


six-year basis. 

“3. The practice, followed by Con- 
gress in 1928 and 1929, of cutting short 
the maximum license period to three 
months in the case of broadcasting sta- 
tions and one year in the case of all 


'commercial attache at Tokyo, H. A. 
| Butts, made public on July 22 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


| full text: 


° 2 ¢ ia Tei .| Low commodity prices and dullness in 
that after Dec. 31, 1930 (unless further . : ; 
legislation is enacted), the original max. | Practically al! qarkets was reflected in 
imum license periods of three and five Japan’s foreign trade for June which 
years, respectively, will be restored. | reached the lowest, value in 10 years. 

“4. Provision has been made for the According to preliminary figures released 
jby the department of finance, June ex- 
|ports were valued Pig recipe yen, 
at salaries of $7,500 each, s hat, for against 115,000,000 yen in May and 159,- 
the first time inthe history, the fone 500,000 yen in June, 1929. Imports 
sion is in a position to employ, on a| dropped to 126,000,000 yen from 155,- 
permanent basis, the engineering as- | 790,000 in May and 176,400,000 yen in 
sistance which it has so badly needed,” | June, 1929. : = 

In the latter part of June, after the| The import excess for June of 27,000,- 
report had been filed with the assocta-|990 yen brought the total unfavorable 
tion, Congress passed a bill introduced | t¥ade balance for the first half year up 
by Congressman Lehlbach, remedying t® approximately 223,000,000 yen. This 
most of the defects in the appellate Seems to compare quite favorably with 
procedure provided L., section 16 of the | the adverse balance of 283,000,000 yen 
radio act, although, through oversight, | for the first six months of 1929, but 
the amended section is defective in fail. ; When reduced to dollars the difference is 
not so large, since the value of the yen 
was censiderably lower in the first six 
months of 1929, averaging $0.448 
‘agaist $0.49 the first half of 1930. 
| A slight increase in the amount of 
| raw silk exports offered some encourage- 
ment, indicating that New York buyers 
who had been holding off making pur- 
chases during the end of the old sili 


salary of $10,000 and of two assistants 


tions for construction permits and 
one or two minor respects. 


in 


New Jersey Legislation 
Viewed as Unconstitutional 
In discussing “State and Municipal 


States into five zones, and so much of | 


| according to cabled information from the | 


The Department’s statement follows in | 


|sion. The majority of the committee 
ltake the position that “whether or not 
|a communications commission be found 
|to be ultimately desirable or necessary, 
|its establishment should be postponed 
until radio regulation is on a more sat- 
isfactory basis.” 

The report adds, however, that there 
|is no longer any occasion for the as- 
sociation to take any position in the 
matter, both because the radio portions 
of the Couzens bill are such that, if they, 
become effective, some of the undesirable 
features of the present system of radio 
regulation will be done away with and 
because, in view of the differences of 
opinion evidenced by witnesses heard by 
the Senate Committee, the question 
seems close enough so that the associa- 
| tion should’ not be asked to support 
|either of the opposing views. The re- 
port points out that there does not seem | 
to be any substantial evidence of evil 
practices now prevalent among commu- 
nication common carriers or that there 
is any urgent need for corrective legis- 
| lation. 





| Repeal of Merger 
| Provision Recommended 





| In the same chapter a majority of the 
jcommittee reiterates the view of the 
;committee on radio law that section 17) 
|of the radio act of 1927, forbidding the | 
;merger of cable and systems | 


wireless 
}in foreign communication, should be re- | 
| pealed, and the section should be elim-| 
}inated from the Couzens bill. The re- 
|port points out, however, that if sec- 
| tion 17 should be eliminated then, either 
| by amendment of the interstate com- 
mence act or by enactment of a commu- 
nications act with appropriate pro-,| 
visions, Government control over tor-j 
j eign rates should be effectively assured 
|as completely as is possible. A majority | 
| of the committee also reiterates the con- | 





from the bank examiner.” 

, Judgment Affirmed 

The alleged agreement between de- 
fendant and the cashier took place on 
Oct. 28, 1921. Subsequent to that date 
and down to June, 1926, appellant re- 
newed the notes at intervals of three 
to six months. He not only renewed 
them, but paid discount on all of them 


during this period, amounting to about | 


$5,000 per year, and in addition, made 
substatial payments on account of the 
principal of the notes. Not alone these, 
but he pledged additional collateral for 
them, including insurance policies on his 
own life amounting to $31,000. 
such circumstances, he cannot set up 
the agreement antecedent to the renew- 
als as a defense: Longacre v. Robinson, 
274 Pa. 35; First Natio..al Bank of Pitts- 
bugh v. Dowling, 286 Pa. 483; Ebensburg 
Trust Co. v. Pike, 296 Pa. 462. 

The renewal notes having been made 
by defendant in order to deceive the bank 
examiner, he is bound by them as their 
face discloses: First National Bank of 
Greencastle v. Baer, 277 Pa. 184; First 
National Bank of Hooversville v. Sager- 
son, 283 Pa. 406; Bangor Trust Co, v. 
Christine, 297 Pa. 64. 

The assignments of error are overruled 
and the judgment is affirmed. 





telegraph and radiotelegraph conference 


at Madrid in 1932 and points out the| 


desirability of ratifying the convention 
on safety of life at sea and the inter- 
national convention for the regulation 
of aerial navigation (so far as their 
radio portions are concerned) at an early 
date. \ 

The members of the Standing com- 
mittee on communications are Louis G. 
Caldwell, Chicago, Ill., chairman; 
Stephen Davis, New York City; Cassius 
E. Gates, Seattle, Wash.; William C. 
Green, St. Paul, Minn., and Howard S. 
LeRoy, Washington, D. C. The report 
states that Mr. Davis, because of illness 
and the pressure of other duties, has been 


Under | 


| Power Decided by Courts 
| If there is any foundation for the 


ness or calling is such that a reason 
|can be given for apprehending a public 
peril from its unrestricted pursuit, then 
the action of the legislative body is 
conclusive. But it has often been de- 


necessary and unlawful 
of private property or the pursuit of 
useful activities. This measure, exact- 
|ing a consent to reasonable surveillance 
of the place of business, must therefore 
find its justification in bearing a sub- 
stantial relation to public health, safety, 
morals or welfare. Hoblitzel v. Jen- 
kins, 204 Ky. 122, 263 S. W. 1764. 
| Whether or not it has that relationship 
is for the courts to determine. 
Baking Company v. 
504, 32 A. L. R., 661. 
There is a marked distinct‘on between 
;enterprises or commodities which are: 
| (1) Dangerous or injurious per se, which 
may be prohibited; (2) those which are 
potentially so, which may only be regu- 
lated; and (3) those which are intrin- 


Srvyan, 264 U. S. 





to the exercise of police, power. 
distinctions are noticed 


These 
in Toliver v. 


a case which related 


The bill of rights grants no privileges. 
It conserves them subject to the dom- 
inant vights of the people as a whole. 
|The Supreme Court has -many times de- 
clared <siat where the public interest is 
involved it is to be preferred over the 
property interest of the individual, even 
to the extent of its destruction, if neces- 
sary. Mill.r v. Schoen, 276 U. S. 272, 
50 Sup. Ct. 246. 
erty is not stagnant or inelastic. The 
police power—though assuredly exer- 
cised in subordination or supplement to 
the principles of the Constitution—per- 
'mits progress and makes of the bill of 


clusion of the committee on radio law, unable to participate in the report and!rights a growing and living instrument. 


that secton 13 of the radio act should 
be repealed and that it should be elim- 
inated from the Couzens bill. The report 
states, however, that the language of | 
{the redrafted section has been consid- | 


that Mr. Green, who during the past 
ye&r has acted as special counsel for the 
Senate Committee on 
merce, has refrained from taking part 
in those portions of the report which 


Interstate Com-| 





It seeks to preserve a proper balance 
between the rights of all the people on 
the one hand and the rights of the indi- 
| vidual on the other. 


' ‘ . 
|erably modified in recent sessions of the! have to do with legislative matters which | Nature of Business Said 


| Senate Committee so as to make it not| 
particularly dangerous in matters which | 
|are of public interest. | 


have been under consideration by the 
Senate Committee. 


An open meeting of the committee on 


To Require Supervision 
| Thus it is written in Village of Euclid 


| In chapter VIII, entitled “International | communications will be held on Tues-|v. Ambler Realty Company, 272 U. S. 


;Communications Problems,” 


the first meeting of the international 


law school building of Northwestern 


Regulation of Radio,” the report makes 
special reference to the act enacted by 
the New Jersey Legislature, in March, | 
construction 
"OF operation of any broadcasting sta- 


1930, which forbids the 


season were coming into the market to 
a certain extent. With the exception of 
|slight increases in exports of iron and 
| steel manufactures and machinery, ex- 


+.-¢ion in New Jersey without a certificate | ports of other important commodities 


of public convenience and 


necessity | during June were lower than in the pre- 


granted by the State board of public! vious month. 





¢ 


mittee reviews the accomplishments of | 
| University at 357 East Chicago Avenue, | 
technical consulting committee on radio} Chicago. The time and place of the| 
}communication held at The Hague in| meeting have been thus determined mn | 
|the Fall of 1929, outlines the program] order that the meeting may, so far as 
of labors of the fourth international] possible, fit into the program of the Air 
| juridical congress on radio communica-| Law Institute, which is to be continuously 
|tion to be held at Liege, Belgium, in/in session at Northwestern University 
September, 1930; summarizes briefly | Law School from Aug. 6 to Aug. 19. 


the com-|day, Aug. 19, at 4 o’clock p. m., at the) 365, 47 Sup. Ct. 114: 


| “Regulations, the wisdom, necessity 
and validity of which, as applied to ex- 
isting conditions, are so apparent that 
they are now uniform’y sustained, a cen- 


tury ago, or even half a century ago, | 


probably would have been rejected as 
arbitra.y and oppressive * * *, In this 
there is no inconsistency, for, while the 
meaning of constitutional guaranties 


regulation or if the nature of the busi-| 


clared that legislation may not under | 
the guise of exerting the police power | 
arbitrarily, or after the manner of a} 
despot, impose restrictions that are un- | 
upon the use 


Burns’ 


;Sically harmless, which are not subject! 
Gy | 
| some of the problems which will be faced ; G'S ore c ; v 
‘by the United States at the international | Blizzard, 143 Ky. 773, 137 S. W. 509,! 
A j € *o an ordinance | 
dealing with nonintoxicating soft drinks, | 


This bulwark of lib- | 


Exercise of Police Powers 





Frankfort. 


}cation must expand or contract to meet 


|the new and different conditions which | 


|are constantly coming within the field 
|. f their operation. In a changing world 


{wise. But although a degree of elas- 
| ticity is thus imparted, not to the mean- 


|ing, but to the application of constitu- 


| tional principles, statutes and ordinances, | 


‘which, after giving due weight to the 


| STANLEY, C.—The appellant, Joseph {new conditions, are found clearly not to. 


|conform to the Constitution, of course 


}must fail.” 

| Some of these expressions were 
| adopted by this court in Fowler v. Obier, 
| 224 Ky. 742, 7 S. W. (2) 219. We are 
| not unaware of the  prevalen‘e of 


the need for checking its operations in 
every leg . way. The nature of the 
| business of dealing in junk and second- 
hand goods makes it peculiarly the sub- 
|ject of stvict regulation for it affords 
|a@ convenient and ready market for the 
|disrosition of stolen goods. It is, to 
be sure, a legitimate business, meeting 
|a public demand, but it is the history 


|of experience that it is sometimes con- | 


ducted in a dubious fashion and becomes 
a place where thieves turn into cash 
their ill-gotten plunder. It is, perhaps 
more often, an innocent receiver of con- 
;traband goods. Hyman v. Boldrick, 
Judge, 153 Ky., 77, 154 S. W. 368; Coop- 
erative Junk Company v. Police Com- 
|missioners, 38 Cal. App. 676, 177 Pac. 
208. 

Moreover, such places garner inflam- 
|mable material and gather disease- 
laden substances. It is, therefore, 
'business having a potential danger to 
public peace, fo public safety, and to 
public health. 10 R. C. L., 862. i 
not surprising then that junk dealers 
|and pawnbrokers have called forth regu- 
|lations stricter and more extreme than 
most any other business short of anni- 
|hilation or prohibition altogether. 


Types of Restrictions 
Shown by Decisions 


Since 1878 this State has had a stat- 
ute strictly regulating pawnbrokers, pre- 
|scribing the hours in which they may 
|do business, requiring registers and re- 
| ports, and fixing rather heavy penalties 
| for its violations. Section 3787 et seq., 
|Kentucky Statutes. The constitution- 
ality of that statute has never been 
| questioned, for it has been undoubtedly 
| recognized as a proper use of the police 

powers of the Commonwealth. In Hy- 
|man v, Boldrick, Judge, supra, this court 
upheld an ordinance making it unlawful 
for any pawnbroker, second-hand dealer, 
;or junk dealer to keep open his place of 
| business between certain hours. It was 
| held that the nature of the business sup- 
;ported the reasonable regulation con- 
|tained in that ordinance. 

| In 30 A. L. R., 1427, we have an elab- 
;orate annotation covering the subject 
{of regulation of junk dealers, and it 
; will there be seen that the business is 
; everywhere recognized as a legitimate 
| object of license and eontrol by munici- 
palities. Ordinances have been sustained 
| which made it necessary as a condition 
| precedent to obtaining a license that the 
applicant obtain the consent of adjacent 
|property owners to its establishment; 
jalso that the applicant agree that his 
| license might be revoked at the will of 
| the city. 

Others contained provisions which 
| barred them from certain localities; re- 
quired the keeping of records of their 
| transactions and an accurate descrip- 
|tion of the goods purchased; required 
, the retention of such articles for a stated 
| period of time before disposing of them; 


| prohibited the purchase of such articles | 


from specified classes of persons; pro- 
| hibited the purchase of certain articles 
|from any but designated classes of per- 
sons; prohibited the employment of any 
person under 21 years of age in the 
business. There is little difference 
requiring specific consent to a regula- 
tion and the acceptance of a license sub- 
| ject to regulatory provisions in the 
ordinance under which it was granted. 
See also 43 C. J. 390, 410; and City of 
Grand Rapids v. Brandy, 105 Mich, 670, 
32 L. R. A.. 116, Compare Leonard v. 
Earle, 279 U. S. 392, 49 Sup. Ct. 372, 
holding valid a Maryland statute re- 
| quiring as a condition precedent to ob- 
taining a license that oyster packers 
agree to deliver to the State 10 per cent 
of the shells to be used in propagation 
and conservation of the industry. 


Regulation Said to Protect 
Honest Business 


When one engages in the business of 
buying and selling goods at a_ public 
place, although on his own premises, 
| he must expect—indeed he invites—peo- 
| ple to restort there and that of itself 
| is a consent for police officers to visit 
| the place. 


| Regulations like that challenged are | 


| a protection of and should be welcomed 
by honest business men. It is not out of 
place to refer to a case in which this 


appellant secured the reversal of a con- | 


victiun of the crime of receiving stolen 
| property knowing it to have been stolen. 

ansbach v. Commonwealth, 280 Ky. 
604, 20 S. W. (2) 468. His manifesta- 
tion of good faith in having complied 
with an ordinance of the City of Ash- 
land in reporting to the police depart- 
ment ‘he purchase of the junk which 
had been stolen and had invited a search 
of his premises had a controlling effect 
in the decisiyn of this court that the evi- 
dence destroyed any presumption of guilt 
| arising from the possession of the stolen 
property and entitled him to a directed 
verdict of acquittal. 

The imposition of a condition to the 
granting of a license for police regu- 
lation, as distinguished from a license 
for revenue, is by no means novel or 
confined to one class. We have the fam- 
iliar exacti.ns of proof of professional 
| qualifications, of evidence of fitness for 
certain trades, of the iight of inspec- 
tion and condemnation of dairy prod- 
ucts and other food stuff, and the nu- 
merous sanitary and fire prevention 
regulations, as well s t -e controlling 
similar conditions. Each of these is a 
|limitation of the liberty of earning a 
| livelihood and holding and using one’s 
property as he desires. Nevertheless such 
regulations have withstood attack as 
being the result of arbitrary and un- 
reasonable action and others have not 
leven been questioned. ‘n all instances 
where there is such an authorized con- 
dition attached, an applicant is not en- 
titled to the license by merely paying 
or tendering the fee of tax demanded. 
37 C. J. 238, 

It cannot be.gainsaid that those whose 
| business and Operations are covered by 
{the challenged ordinance may voluntar- 
‘ily waive the production of a_ search 
|warrant. Indeed, Mr. Justice Holmes 


it is impossible that it should be other- | 


crime—organized and unorganized—and | 
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Brief (Opposes 
Review of Suit 


On Dye Patents 


‘Seizure by Alien Property 
| Custodian Said to Divest 
| German Owners of All In- 
terest in Property 








| 





| The E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany has just filed in the Supreme Court 
|of the United States a brief in opposi- 


tion to the grant of petitions for writs 
of certiorari of three former owners of 
| German dye patents seized during the 
war asking a review of cases involving 
the royalties accruing from the use of 
their patents which are now held by the 
Chemical Foundation, Inc. The brief is 
| filed in the cases of Farbwerke vormals 
Meister Lucius & Bruning et al. v. Chem- 
ical Foundation et al., Nos. 179 to 182 
and Woods v. Chemical Foundation, In, 
Nos. 271 to 274. 

These suits, it is stated in the brief, 
were instituted originally by the Chem- 
ical Foundation, Inc., and the three Ger- 
man patent owners to recover compen- 
sation for the use of certain United 
| States letters patent, formerly enemys 
owned. The Chemical Foundation, Inc., 
| which acquired the patents by assign- 
ment from the Alien Property Custodian, 
| asserted the right to recover compen- 
| sation for all use of the patents by the 
| Federal Trade Commission’s licensee, the 
|du Pont Company. The German owners 
| claimed the so-called accrued royalties 
from the date of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s license to the time the patents 
were sold by the Alien Property Cus- 
| todian to the Chemical Foundation. 


Royalties Said to Be Taken 

The cases were consolidated at the 
|trial and the district court, which was 
|upheld by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
;for the Third Circuit, adjudged the 
; Chemical Foundation to be the owner of 
the patents and as such entitled to re- 
cover from the du Pont Company reason- 
| able compensation for all use under the 
license of the Federal Trade Commission, 
It also held against the German owners 
|on the ground that the right to the ac- 
crued royalties was seized by the Alien 
Property Custodian along with the pat- 
ents themselves and passed to the Chem- 
ical Foundation by assignment. 

The argument of the brief in opposition 
is placed upon the ground that by his 
seizure of the patents under the trading 
with the enemy act, the Alien Property 
|Custodian divested the German owne 
of all right, title and interest in the pat- 
ents. 

i 


| 


| has recently observed that there are but 
few constitutional rights that may not 
be waived. However, it is equally as 
well settled that, under ordinary cir- 
|}cumstances, if consent or waiver is 
| obtained through deceit or coercion it 
cannot be deemed voluntary, and evi- 
| dence obtained under it is inadmissible 
on a trial. Cooley, Constitutiona! Lim- 
| itations, page 631; Coleman v. Commons 
| wealth, 219 Ky. 139, 292 S. W, 771; 
|Duncan v. Commonwealth, 198 Ky. 841, 
250 S. W. 101. But is the exaction of 
the right of inspection and search—a 
| term which need not frighten, for it is 
j}onlye a more minute inspection or ex« 
ploration—such coercion as is compres 
|hended by the law? Is it not rather 
| the terms of an agreement between the 
| city and one who conducts the business— 
|a condition which may be exacted under 


e 


| the city’s legitimate regulatory power? 


|In consideration of the license to carr} 
| on a business of potential danger to the 
| public welfare the applicant is required 
to yield to measures designed to pro- 
| tect the public interest. It is the sure 
| render of a right for a privilege. 


In Richardson v. Commonwealth, 205 
|Ky. 434, 266-8. W. 1, it was held that 
a search of the accused’s dwelling was 
valid where he had given his consent 
; to it in consideration of the granting by 
'the officers of a favor to him, 

In Cassidy v. Drake, 154 Ky. 25, 156 

S. W. 1032, it was held that a city au- 
thorized by the statute to regulate 
; saloons might prescribe by ordinance 
that every license issued ‘n pursuance 
{thereto should be issued with the dise 
tinct agreement, understanding and con- 
dition that same should be revoked by 
the mayor for a violation of any of its 
provisions. Holding that the restric- 
tions were reasonable, it was further 
declared that there could be no doubt 
, of the city’s right to make the revoca- 
tion or forfeiture a condition in issuing 
| the license, and where a violation of 
|them had occurred the revocation was 
justified and lawful. 

It is not so evident that we can say 
a priori that the exaction of a waiver 
of the presentation of specific legal proc- 
ess ‘» support an inspection or search 
is one forbidden as arbitrary or irrae 
tional or that it transgresses the con- 
stitutional right of an unreasonable 
search of one’s business property, 

The judgment is affirmed. 

Whole court sitting. 

Chief Justice THOMAS and Judge Loe 
GAN dissenting. 











We’re sunk—no doubt 
about it 


Sure, we'll get our building 
back. We had fire insurance 
on that. But what good will 
that do if our business starves 

before the building is finished. 
Not a cent coming in—plenty 
going out. It’ll take us years 
to catch up—if we ever get 
started again. 

” ~ ~ 

A Hartford Business In- 
terruption Policy will save 
your business, if your build- 
ing burns. Write for the 
booklet “Mr. Dixon” which 
explains the protection that 
begins where your fire in- 


surance leaves off. 





HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford - Connecticut 
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Patent Sustained 


For Apparatus to. 
Make Chemicals 


Claim of: Infringement of 
Device Combining~ Ele- 
ments Known to Art Is! 


Upheld by Court | 








Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE SELDEN COMPANY V. THE BARRETT 

COMPANY; CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS 

FOR THE THIRD CiRcuIT, No. 4316. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 

Western District of Pennsylvania. Be- 

fore BUFFINGTON and Davis, Circuit 

Judges, and JOHNSON, District Judge. 

The court’s opinion, delivered July 11, 
follows in full text: 

BUFFINGTON, Circuit Judge.—This case | 
concerns the validity and alleged in- 
fringement of Patent No. 1604739, | 
granted Oct. 26, 1926 to C. R. Downs 
for “an apparatus for promoting cata- 
Iytic reactions.” The apparatus is used 
for the commercial production of phthalic | 
anhydride, and more than half of that 
article used in the United States was 
produced by the two companies litigat- | 
ing this case. The opinion of the court 
below so fully sets forth the subject 
matter of the art, patent, etc., that we | 
avoid needless: restatement thereof by 
referring thereto and limiting ourselves 
to generat rather than detail state-| 
ments. The apparatus shown by the} 
patentee was designed, first, to secure | 
largely increased product, and second, 
this by temperature control. That such| 
Increase was effected by the patented 
device is thus stated by the trial judge: 

“The patentee in the instant suit made 
no startling discovery in chemistry, but 
he did produce a converter which was 
new, and which vastly increased the abil- 
ity to manufacture phthalic anhydride. | 
The facts establfshad by the testimony 
are sufficient, it would seem, to over- 
come defendant’s contention that the 
plaintiff’s device was the result of only 
ordinary chemical engineering _ skill. | 
The patentee, Downs, was an experi-| 
enced chemical engineer engaged in re- 
search work. He completed his con- 
verter only after numerous experiments 
and long pursuit of his baSic ideas. The! 
defendant had in its organization able 
chemical engineers, one of them, Mr. 
Conover, the inventor of a converter) 
which is alleged to have anticipated 
Dowrs. These engineers had not been 
able to build a converter which com- 
pared in efficiency with that of Downs 
prior to the time when the latter put 
his device into actual use. At least, | 
prior to Dewns, the defendant used a 
form of converter by which it produced 
70 to 75 pounds of phthalic acid per 
day from each converter; and upon be- 
coming acquainted with Downs’ form, it 
promptly replaced its type of converter 
with the new form, and thereafter was | 
able to produce 750 to 800 pounds of | 


greatly improved quality.” | 








Commercial Apparatus New | 


As to the control of temperature by 
the apparatus, it will be noted that all) 
of the mechanism and the principles) 
utilized by the patentee in its construc-| 
tion and operation were singly and in| 
themselves well known or, as found by| 
the court, “no individual feature of the! 
patent in suit represents a discovery in 
physics or chemistry.” Indeed the prior | 
use in laboratory practice of many of | 
the agencies and principles used by the | 
patentee is shown, but in spite of such} 
knowledge, no one had, previous to 
Downs, been able to apply them-to make | 
a commercial apparatus. This situation! 
was summarized by Dr. Gibbs, who car- | 
ried on extensive governmental efforts 
looking toward an increased production 
of phthalic anhydride during the war. | 
His testimony in reference to laboratory | 
possibilities was 

“Tt is well known that many oxidation 
reactions are exothermic, but it is very | 
difficult to carry on these reactions on | 
a large scale practicable for commercial | 
operations and remove the large amount | 
of heat generated in the process of the | 
reaction, It is also well known that! 
many of these reactions will proceed in| 
a very satisfactory manner on a smaller | 
scale, but 01 a large scale the concen- 
tration of the large amount of heat in 
the apparatus results in the destruction 
of the apparatus, and the rapid com- 
bustion of the desired products of re-! 
action. resulting in unsatisfactory | 
yields.” 

Testimony Quoted | 

The protracted and unsuccessful ef- 
forts made to apply the laboratory 
knowledge and apparatus to use on a} 
commercial scale, were testified to at! 
length by Downs, the patentee. Of the) 
first apparatus he testified: 

“Our first attempt to design a com-| 
mercial apparatus for this was to adopt 
what we could from the known art, and 
we erected a piece of apparatus that | 
was very similar in construction to the| 
Knietsch equipment, which, by the way, | 
was cited in the patent wrapper, as well | 
as described therein. That was a cata- | 
lyst chamber made out of tubes im-| 
mersed in a*fernace. We set-up a fur-| 
nace with these tubes in it. The tubes | 
were six inches in diameter, and a small | 
catalyst cartfidge was placed at the bot- | 
tom of the tubes. The cartridge was | 
about six inches in diameter and about 
three inches deep. The amount of heat 
was so great that w@ ended up with a| 
fused catalyst. That was the first appa- | 
ratus we installed. We knew in a gen- 
eral wey before we- built this apparatus | 
the amount of heat that was formed, | 
but we were working with a mixture 
that had a deficiency of air and we had | 
hoped to control that reaction.” 

He then continues: | 


“Our work with this first apparatus, 
to judge from this report, was not en-| 
tirely satisfactory. We did not produce j 
phthalic anhydride in commercial quan- 
tities. As our next work based on the | 
data collected from the operation of | 
this apparatus, we proceeded to design | 
appartus on the same principle involved | 
im this, namely, the principle of boiling | 
mercury to remove the heat as formed | 
within the temperature zone, and as I} 
said before on my direct examination, | 
we took a mechanic and put him to 
school ‘o learn how to weld, and various 
arrangements of equipment were made, 
and work was started in the construc- | 
tion of othe apparatus. We begun im- 
mediately after taking the data that had 
been established by the experimental 
work in the laboratory which showed 
that the catalyst bulk had a definite re- 
lation to the heat removing surface, and 
we proceeded to build apparatus in ac- 
cordance with the facts known and de- 
termined in the laboratory.” 

Decree Affirmed 

Without reciting all the steps and 
failures, we note that successful appa- 
ratus was finally constructed, of which 
the witness says: 

“While building converters for the 





\Compliance With Statutory Requirements for Creation of | 


| Application for writ of mandate to com- | trust powers, and under which the re- 


\file a certificate amending articles 


|time of 100,000 or more. Subsequent to| in trust business when it requested, Feb. | 


|department of banking of the State of|In this ‘State these essentials are: the| 


ifor which the corporation was formed 


|permitted to remain, and now remains, 
|ing the corporate name to “Clark Bros. 


| provisions of the statute relating to trust | 





Change in Corporate Name Held Registry Denied 
To Alter Status of Trust F irm Mark for Use on 


Shaving Cream 


‘Opposer’s Label Said to Be 





New Company Held to Be Necessary for 
Resumption of Trust Business 








e 
State of Washington: Olympia Substantially Duplicated, 
CLARK Bros. & KLEIN, INC., Vv. J. GRANT |Inc.” The articles were further amended With Addition of Certain! 
HINKLE, AS SECRETARY OF STATE}! to authorize the relator to write insur- . 
WASHINGTON SupREME Court, No. | ance and bonds of all kinds. Features 


22580. | 





The provision of the articles: asserting | | 
GODEFROY MANUFACTURING COMPANY V.| 
WALGREEN COMPANY; COMMISSIONER | 
OF PATENTS. 
Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. | 
Opposition No. 9873 to registration of 
trade mark for shaving cream; appli- | 
1928, Serial No. 


pel secretary of state to file amended lator had previously exercised such pow- 
articles:of incorporation. |ers, was not in anywise changed. The 
JaMEs E. Bair for plaintiff; the Arror- | relator withdrew fromthe trust company 
NEY GENERAL and E. W. ANDERSON, | business and escaped the burdens im- 
Assistant, for respondent. o_ wd _ 1917 oe eae 
ot? ae Bei | May relator now, by the amendment o ; “ : 
a 8 opinion, delivered June jits articles of incorporation, restore the | orem filed May 
; ? : ;corporate name to “Clark Bros. & Klein)  <0fN«"- 
MILLARD, J.—In this proceeding, an | Trust Co., Inc.,” and again engage in 4 Carr & CARR & GRAVELY for Godefroy | 
original application for a writ of man-!trust bueiness without complying with Manufacturing Company; Mipa, VAL- | 
date to compel the secretary of state to| the requirements of the trust company | ig & Jones for Walgreen Com- 
jact ? | pany. 
I One of the essentials which must ap-|_ The Commissioner's opinion, rendered 
pear in the articles of a corporation is | July 8, follows in full text: 
The word “trust” is a part of KINNAN, First Assistant 


25, 


or 
25, 





incorporation and the respondent’s de-| 
murrer to relator’s petition constitute | 


the recom, which presents the following | ts name. Comnmis- 


| facts: | the corporate name of a corporation en-| sioner.—This case comes on for review, | 


nee ” se eed | gaged in trust company business in this!}on appeal of the applicant, Walgreen | 
Pursuant to the laws of this State, the | State, Company, of the decision of the Examiner 
relator was incorporated under the name} | 


“ Senet: 7 “The name of every trust company|of Trade Mark Interferences sustaining | 
aa Ta ek ee Sie ae shall: contain the word ‘trust?” Rem: the opposition of oo ee | 
3 : | Comp. Stat., section 3225. ing Company, and adjudging the appli- 


place of business at Spokane, Wash., a} 


ee tenel lati t th | |eant not entitled to the registration for | 
city having a population a e present | 


| which it has made application. 


1901 the articles of incorporation were | 6, 1930, filing of a certificate amending | a et | 
amended, the corporate name of relator | its articles to permit it to conduct a trust | 7 *, oa an i ; aoe, of ie ca 
being changed to “Clark Bros. & Klein | business. We said in State ex rel, Os-1 5 rs of ce eatin s sath wheal mae tha | 
Trust Company,” borne, Tremper & Co. v. Nichols, 38 | vords “Ran Thou he In paneioke _t 
In 1919, because of the trust business | Wash. 309, 80 Pac. 462, that . | neath the words appear the Tatters in| 
conducted by relator was negligible in| “Every corporation has certain essen-| —)9)] type “Po-Do,” as indicating how | 
amount, “and at the suggestion of the|tials which must appear in its articles. 


The relator was not, in fact, engaged 


| the words, which are derived from the} 
French language, are to be pronounced. | 
|The mark is used upon shaving cream. ! 

The opposer sets up use from a date | 
long prior to any date alleged by the} 
applicant of the word “Peaudouce” as a} 
trade mark for cosmetic preparations in- 


Washington, and in order to escape the | corporate name, the corporate objects, 
cost and expense of examinations by|the amount of the capital stock and the 
State officials required to be made of all|number of shares, the time of the cor- 
corporations engaged in trust business,” | porate existence, the number of trustees | 
the relator filed amended articles of in- and their names, and the principal place | 


corporation changing its corporate name | of business. It seems to us that a change | tract aa as ao | 
to its present ae of “Clark Bros. &/in any one of these essentials is, to that cluding particularly skin ae and 
; lextent, the creation of a new corpora- claims ownership of registration No. 


Klein, Inc.” 
Application to Amend 


Articles Rejected 
The provision that one of the purposes 


| 250012, issued Nov. 27, 1928, for this! 


\tion. Should the legislature declare that 0 
| mark used for skin cream. 


no corporation should thereafter be cre- | 
|ated for a particular purpost, or to en- 
|gage in a particular business, it would 
|be idle to say that a pre-existing Cor-| the applicant has not. It satisfactorily 
| poration could so amend its articles as appears that the opposer, through its| 
to ——*! ; a Pe ae | predecessor, was long prior in the field | 
without vio ating S . this case the | i, the use of its notation upon its goods. 
oe ot oe anew. —- oe se | While the use of the trade mark by the 
| change a the ae an ae the | OPPoser is not shown to have been ex- 
corporation, so as t h al ge that | tensive, yet the evidence establishes that | 
word trust’ as a part 7 Sree ace jthe mark has been continuously used, | 
ee the creation aa a “|and it is fair to presume the opposer is | 
tion. - in possession of some good will in i 
° . , ction wi its goods sold under its 
& Klein Trust Co., Inc.” | Business Restricted by —" th goods sol er its | 
Inasmuch = the paid-in capital stock Surrendering Part of Name The applicant contends that the goods 
= = wae * care — ok ge | The foregoing is applicable to the prin- | possess different descriptive properties; | 
place of business 1s at 100.000. ¢ ig ciple involved in the case at bar. The | that the words “Peau-Doux” are subor- | 
population in excess of Ds th ther {change in the name of the relator cor-|dinate to the picture of the man; are 
failure of relator to comply w.th othe | poration to make use of the word “trust” | disclaimed apart therefrom, and there is 
as a part of the corporate name is, to|no likelihood of confusion. It is further 
lthat extent, the creation of a new cor- ’ c 
|poration. True, a mere change in the the opposer is not the owner of its wark; 
name of a corporation is a mere amend- that the latter is merely descriptive of 
|ment, and does not, as a general rule, inj its goods, and, in consequence, the op- | 
anv way affect the identity of the cor-| poser is without standing in this pro-| 
poration; however, where, as in the case | ceeding. 
at bar, it is essential to the exercise of; As to the ownership and the alleged 
lthe power to conduct a trust business] descriptiveness of the mark, it will be 
that the word “trust” must appear in the} sufficient to here note that the opposer 


Opposer First in Field 
The opposer has taken testimony, while 
| 


was to engage in the trust business was 


in the articles of incorporation. Desir- 
ing to again engage in trust business, 
the relator on Feb. 6, 1930, tendered to 
the secretary of, state $10, with the re- 
quest that he file a certificate amending 
relator’s articles of incorporation chang- 


companies, the secretary of state refused 
to accept the filing fee and to receive 
and file the certificate amending the ar- 
ticles of incorporation, unless the relator 
increased its paid-in capital stock to 
$200,000, as provided by Rem. Comp. 
Stat, section 8226, and also conforms to 
other conditions imposed by the act au- 
thorizing the conducting of a trust busi- 
ness. 

The relator corporation was organized 
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contended on behalf of the applicant iy 


articles of incorporation as the name of| has established use on its goods of this | 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 








Banks—Officers—Representation of bank—Investments for depositor— 

The executive officer of an Oregon State bank, in making investments and in 
collecting and reinvesting funds for a depositor, without charging any commis- 
sion or fee in favor of the bank for his services, did not represent the bank, 
since it was not within the scope of his authority to act for the depositors as a 
broker. 

Downing v. Lane County Bank; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1463, July 11, 1930. 





Evidence—Physical examination of plaintiff suing for personal injuries—Denial 
of defendant’s request—Visible disfiguration— 

Where the permanent injuries for which a plaintiff was suing for damages 
consisted of scars upon her face greatly disfiguring her and such disfiguration 
was plainly visible, the court’s refusal of the defendant’s request, made during 
the trial, for a physical examination of the plaintiff by a doctor to be selected 
by the defendant was not error, since the examination would in no way have 
aided the defendant in making his defense. 

Ziskovsky v. Miller; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27151, June 


” 
~te 


1930. 





Insurance—Payment—-Penalty for delay in payment—Attorney’s fees—Tender 
on retrial of action— , 

An insurance company may not avoid liability for attorney’s fees, under a 
statute of Oregon making an insurance company against which an action is 
brought liable for attorney’s fees unless it tenders during the action the amount 
recovered therein, by making a tender on a retrial of the action after reversal of 
a judgment against it for a technical error committed by the court. 

Dolan v. Continental Casualty Co.; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1466, July 11, 1930. 
Motor vehicles—Equipment—Brakes—Adequacy—Construction of statute— 

Automobile brakes, to comply with a statute requiring motor vehicles while 
in use upon a public highway to be provided with “good and sufficient brakes,” 
must be adequate to promptly check and slacken the speed of thé automobile 
and bring it to a complete stop. 

Ziskovsky v. Miller; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27151, June 24, 1930. 





Motor vehicles—Equipment—Brakés—Inadequacy—Sufliciency of evidence— 
An automobile driver’s undenied admission that when he applied his brakes, 
“they didn’t hold” and that “if they had been working the accident would never 
have happened,” supported by the fact that when he applied his brakes the speed 
of the car was not checked or.slackened, was sufficient to warrant a finding that 
the brakes were defective in violation of a statute. 
Ziskovsky v. Miller; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27151, June 24, 1930. 





Motor 
statute— 

An automobile owner’s operation of the automobile without good and sufficient 
brakes, in violation of a statute providing that every motor vehicle, while in use 
upon the public highways, shall be provided with “good and sufficient brakes,” 
while not negligence per se, was a matter for the jury to take into consideration 
with all the other facts and circumstances in determining whether he was guilty 
of negligence. 

Ziskouvsky v. Miller; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27151, June 24, 1930. 


vehicles—Operation—Negligence—Inadequate brakes—Violation of 





Municipal corporations—Public improvements—Special assessments—Street im- 
provements—Street connected with State highway system— 

A street did not connect with the State highway system, within the’ meaning 
of statutes authorizing the city to improve such a street by means of special 
assessments, although there extended, from an intersecting street to a State 
highway, a narrow way or lane which was not within the corporate limits and 
had not been generally used by the public prior to the improvement of the street. 

Garber v. City of Humboldt; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27081, July 9, 1930. 





Wills—Validity—Testamentary capacity of blind, persons— 

A will of a blind person, which was drafted according to his directions and 
was read to him before he signed it, was valid, notwithstanding the fact that 
he was blind. 

Collis v. Walker; Mass.,Sup. Jud. Ct., July 3, 1930. 





Wills—Validity—Undue influence—Opportunity to dictate disposition of prop- 
erty— 

Where the beneficiaries of a will, not related to the testator, were present at 
the execution of the will and had an opportunity to dictate the disposition of the 


the proceedings, the will may be declared invalid as the result of undue influence. 
Schultz et al. v. Bachelor et al.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27197, July 47, 1930. 
Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 

heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 





Subscribers desiring to obtain photostatic copics of opinions which are not 
published in full text in subsequent issues should write to the Inquiry Division, 
The United States Daily. 
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Court Sustains: : 
Owner of Car in 


| 
Evidence Ruling 
| 





Negligence of Borrower of 
Automobile Held Not to 
Be Imputable to Owner 
In Damage Suit 





State of Maine: 
Augusta. 
ALMON L. ROBINSON v. MERTON WARREN} 

MAINE SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT. 

The full text of the court’s rescript 
follows: . 

Barnes, J.—This case comes up on 
plaintiff’s exceptions to instructions in 
the charge of the court. 

Plaintiff was the owner of an automo- 
}bile in collision on an Auburn highway 
with an automobile owned by the de- 
| fendant. 
| Suit was brought for damage to the 
{automobile and verdict was for de- 
fendant. 
| It is stipulated by counsel that the 
testimony given at the trial showed the 
following facts: On Aug. 20, 1929, plain- 
| tiff loaned his car for the evening to 
|his son for the son’s pleasure. The lat- 
ter filled the car with his friends and 
took an extended evening drive. 

While returning toward Auburn he al- 
lowed Francis W. Kimball, one of the 
party whom he had invited to ride wita 
hjm, to drive the automobile, and as the 
car, so driven, entered the intersection 
of Minot and Western Avenues, in the 
| City of Auburn, the automobile of de- 
|fendant, traveling along Minot Avenue, 
|collided with plaintiff’s automobile and 
| caused it to be severely damaged. 

It is further stipulated that plaintiff 
had no control of his car after he loaned 
it to his son. 

It appears that two women and their 
| husbands were in plaintiff’s car at the 
time of collision; that the two women 
suffered physical injury; that suits were 
brought by each of the women and by 
the husbands, and that these four suits 
= tried with the suit in the case at 
ar. 

Court States Rule 

_ The justice instructed the jury that 
jin each of the several cases they must 
be satisfied by a fair preponderance of 
the evidence that the defendant was 
; guilty of negligence in the operation of 
his car at the time of collision, or that 
_ could be no verdict for any plain- 
tiff. 

Then, as governing their consideration 
| of the case at bar, he proceeded: “I will 
|Zive you the technical rule and then 
;explain it. That where a bailee—that 
is, the son, Tobey Robinson, who passed 





| 
' 
} 


property when the testator was ill and unable to comprehend the full extent of.) it over to Kimball—uses property for the 


very purpose for which it was bailed, 
there is the same privity of contract, in 
all essential features, as in the engage- 
ments between principal and agent and 
between master and servant, and that 
consequently the bailor and bailee must 
| recover, if at all, on the same facts and 
under the same circumstances. The rea- 
soning pursued is that whatever entitles 
to a recovery entitles either the bailor or 


as a trust company under laws existing | presented. 


prior to the enactment of chapter 80, 
Laws of 1917, p. 308, relating to banks 


and trust companies. A corporation en- | 


gaged in trust business at the time the 
1917 act became effective was authorized 


amending its articles of ineorporation as 
to corporate name, amount of capital 
stock, number and terms of directors or 
form of articles, though such articles 
were not in compliance with the require- 
ments of the new act. 


Every corporation which at the time this | 


law becomes operative is actually and pub- 
licly engaged in banking or trust businss in 
this State in full compliance with the laws 
hereof, which were in force immediately 
prior to the time when this law becomes 
operative, may, if it otherwise complies 
with the provisions of this act, continue 
its said business, subject to the terms 
and regulations hereof and without 
amending its articles of incorporation, 
although its name and the amount 
its eapital stock, the number or length of 


Lterms of its direetors or the form of its arti- 
; cles of incorporation do not comply with the 


requirements of this act: provided: 
(1) That any such bank which was by the 
State bank examiner lawfully permitted to 


operate, although its capital stock was not} 


fully paid in, shall pay in the balance of its 
capital stock at such times and in such 
amounts as said examiner may require, 

(2) That any bank or trust company which 
shall amend its articles of incorporation 
must in such event comply with all the 
requirements of this act. 

(3) That the directors of trust companies 


| at the time this act becomes operative may 


continue to hold such office for the terms 
for which elected, but the terms of all di- 


by the act to continue business without |2mended its articles of incorporation in 





of | 


| 
| 
{ 


lers is the statement of that purpose in| 


|One is prerequisite to the other. 


|the corporation from conducting a trust 
The language asserting the| 


the corporation, a different situation is | 


By such amendment the pur-| 
pose of the corporation is changed. 

It must be assumed that, in good faith, 
for the very purpose of changing the | 
character of its business, the relator 
1919. It thereby abandoned its trust} 
powers; and the continued assertion to 
the present date of such powers by its 
charter provision is without legal force. 
Essential to the exercise of trust pow- 
. 


the articles of incorporation. 
So, too, it is necessary that in the ar-| 


name of the corporation, and embraced 
in that name must be the word a | 
he 


absence of either is fatal and precludes} 


business. ! i 
purpose to exercise trust powers 1s with- 
out vitality unless the word “trust” is] 


j likely to cause confusion of goods 


| parties use their mark. 
| clear enough the words of the two marks | 


» 
icles ine -ati at ¢ ar the| Doux.” \ 
ticles of incorporation must appear the) O14 likewise be called for by substan- | 


notation, for which it has obtained reg- | 
istration, and if the applicant’s mark is | 
or 
origin when used in the same market | 
the opposer would be damaged, It will| 
be unnecessary to enter into a detailed 
discussion of the descriptive properties | 
of the respective creams upon which the | 
It is considered | 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
in Full Text in This Issue 


are substantially the same in spelling, | 
appearance, sound, and significance, and | 
the presence in the applicant’s mark of | 
the picture would not prevent customers | 
calling for the goods by the name “Peau- | 
Obviously the opposer’s goods | 





Banks—Loans—Breach of bank's agreement to sell collateral as defense in ac- 
tion on notes— 

A bank’s breach of agreement to sell stock pledged as collateral and to pur- 
chase with proceeds other stock to be held as collateral, by whichyborrower sus- 
tained a loss greater than the amount of the notes, is no defense in bank’s action | 
on subsequently renewed notes, even though borrower renewed the notes to de- | 
ceive the bank examiner.—Warren Natl. Bank v. Jamieson. (Pa. Sup. Ct.)—V 
U. S. Daily 1632, July 28, 1930. 


tially this same name. Confusion of ori- | 
gin would seem quite probable, if not} 
inevitable, were those two marks to ap- 
| pear upon the respective goods in the 
same market. 
Confusion Shown 
Following the holdings of the Court 


Licenses—Occupations—Junk dealers—Written consent to inspect and search by 
police officers—Validity of ordinance— 


A city ordinance requiring a junk dealer to consent in writing to the inspec- 





included in the articles of incorporation 
as a part of the corporate name. The 
relator, by surrendering that portion of 


its name, lost the power to conduct a} 
The change, | 
in 1919, of the corporate name, under the | 
facts of this case and the law applicable | 


trust business in this State. 


thereto, constituted the creating of a 
new corporation, 1 
linquish, in 1919, the right granted by 


|section 78, chapter 80, Laws of 1917, p. 


! 


| 
| 


rectors hereafter elected shall be governed | 


by this act. 
78 (Rem. Comp. 


Compliance With Trust 
Company Act Required 


It will be observed that subdivision 
of the foregoing section excepts from the 
operation of the saving clause any trust 
company amending its articles of incor- 
poration. In the event of an amendment 
of its articles, the corporation must 


Stat., section 3285), 


Laws of 1917, p. 308, section | N€Ss; 


“comply with all the requirements of this | 


act.” 
By the 1919 amendment of its articles 
of incorporation, the relator’s corporate 


name was changed from $Clark Bros. & | 


|Klein Trust Co.” to “Clark Bros. & Klein, 


oo 


Barrett Company each converter was 
operated, and the reason for the failure 
was noted on the next progressive step 
naturally followed when I was directing 
the work. This was the experience I 
got and used in making our final c¢on- 
verter.” 

It will thus be seen that it required 
research, <tudy and 
covering a considerable period before 
the apparatus of the patent was finally 
devised. Able scientists in research lab- 
oratories were not successful in solving 
the problem and it is quite apparent its 
final svlution was not due to any ad- 
vances in the art, for the art made no 
advance, but was due to the individual 
labors of the patentee, who used known 
appliances and known principles to con- 
struct an apparatus which the old art 
had never used or known of. 

In view of the able discussion of the 
case in the opinion of the court below, 
we avoid needless repetition by stating 
that “1 a study of the case, we are sat- 
isfied to adopt the trial jndge’s reason- 
ing as our own. 





The defendants by) 


their use of Downs’ appartus, evidence \ 


its -vorth and we are s.tisfied the court 
below “ommitted no error in holding the 
patent valid and that the defendant in- 
fringed. So regarding, the decree below 
is affirmed, 


' commissioner 


experimentation | 


306 (Rem. Comp. Stat., section 


amending its articles of incorporation 


and to thereby avoid the burdens of the| 
1917 act, the status of the relator is now | 
that of a°torporation commencing busi- , 
therefore it cannot engage in the} 
trust business without compliance with | 


the statutory requirements. 
The writ is denied. 
MITCHELL, C. J.; PARKER, TOLMAN, and 


» | BEALS, JJ., concur. 





Long Term of Lease 


To Aliens Is Upheld 


California Act Said Not to Be 
Violated by Contract 








State of California: 
San Francisco, July 22. 


A, long-term lease of land to aliens, 


such as one for 50 years or more, does | 


not violate the provisions of the Cali- 
fornia alien land act prohibiting owner- 
ship of Jands by aliens, the attorney 
general, U. S. Webb, has advised the, 
of corporations, i 
Athearn. 

Such a lease is not dbjectionable tu 
the statute on the ground that it at- 
tempts to accomplish indirectly what 
could not be accomplished directly, Mr. 
Webb stated in his opinion. 

The commissioner of corporations pre- 
sented to the attorney general for a 
ruling the question of the validity of a) 
transaction by which incorporators oi 
the New Olympic Hotel, a \orporation, 
who were Japanese ineligible to citizen- 
ship, had obtained a 50-year lease on 
a lot for commercial purposes, and pro- 
posed to transfer the lease to the cor- 
poration in exchange for stock. The 
stockholders of the corporation will aiso| 
be Japanese who are ineligible to citizen- | 
ship, it was explained, 

The attorney general held that 
sption granted the lessees during the! 
term of the lease to purchase the prop- | 
erty was void, but that it did not in-! 
validate the lease, since the option prv- 
vision is severable from the lease. 


an 


Having elected to re-| 


3285), | 
to continue as a trust company without | 


F. G.! 


of Customs and Patent Appeals in the 
cases of California Packing Corporation 
v. Tillman & Bendel, Inc., 394 O. G. 789, 
40 F. (2d) 108; Cheek-Neal Coffee Co., 
Maxwell House Products Co., Inc., sub- 
stituted, v. Hal Dick Mfg. Co., 395 O. G. | 
10, 40 F. (2d) 106; and Annie M. Malone | 


tion and search of his business premises by police officers of the city as a con- 
dition to obtaining a license is at valid exercise of the police power and does not 
invade the constitutional right of such dealer to protection against unreasonable 
searches, in view of the nature of a junk dealer’s place of business and its rela- 
tion to public health, safety, morals, and welfare, and the consent to visits by 
police officers granted by engaging in such business.—-Mansbach Scrap Trop 
v. Morris Max Horowitz, decided June 4, Co. v. City of Ashland, Ky. et al. (Ky. Ct. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily 1632, July 23, 
1930, not yet published, it is held the| 1980. ? 
goods possess the same descriptive prop- : J Terie. 3 7 a 
erties within the meaning of the trade| Motor vehicles—Operation—Imputed negligence—Contributory negligence 
mark statute; that there would be con-| borrower—Action by owner against third person— 
fusion in trade, and the applicant should The negligence of a borrower of an automobile while using it for his own 
therefore be denied registration. | purposes, although a contributing cause of a collision was not imputable to the 
It is not seen that the disclaimer filed] owner in owner’s action against third person.—Robinson v. Warren. (Maine Sup. 
by the applicant entitles it to incorporate| Jud. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 1633, July 23, 1930. 
the opposer’s mark in substantially its | 
entirety and merely by adding some ad- | 
ditional features obtain registration. 
Carmel Wine Co. v. California Winery, | 
174 O. G. 586, 388 App. D. C. 1; Fisch- 
beck Soap Co. v. Kleeno Mfg. Co., 216 
QO. G. 663, 44 App. D. C, E. Myers 
| Lye Co, v. The Sinclair Mfg. Co., 241] 
O, G. 1157, 46 App. D. C. 55; and Canter- | 


of 
. 





Trust companies—Loss of status by change of name—Right to subsequent 
amendment reestablishing itself as trust company— 

A trust company lost the right to conduct a trust business by an amendment 
of its articles of incorporation changing its name by omitting therefrom the 
word “trust” without amending provisions empowering it to conduct a trust busi- 
ness, and could not by subsequent amendment reincorporating the word “trust” 
in its name reestablish itself as a trust company without compliance with statu- | 
bury Candy Makers v. Brecht Candy Co., | tory requirements for the creation of a new trust company.—Clark Bros. & 





jof families 





320 0. G. 3, 54 App. D. C. 82 | Klein, Inc. v. Hinkle, etc. (Wash. Sup. Ct.)—V U.S. Daily 1633, July 23, 1930. 


“au, 
| Saanaanne 


The decision of the Examiner of Trade | 
Patents and Trade Marks 


Mark Interferences sustaining the oppo-| 
Patents—Promoting catalytic reactions valid and infringed— | 


sition and adjudging the applicant not 
Patent 1604739 to Downs for apparatus for promoting catalytic reactions held | 


entitled to the registration for which it 
has applied is affirmed. 

valid and infringed.—Selden Co, v. Barrett Co. (C. C. A. 3.)—V U. S. Daily 
1633, July 23, 1930. 





Ruling Fixes Status © 
Of Rented Cottages 


Trade marks—Class of goods— 

Shaving cream is goods of same descriptive properties as cosmetic prepara- 
tions including particularly skin cream.—Godefroy Mfg. Co. v. Walgreen Co. 
(Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily 1633, July 23, 1930. 





| 





| Operating Permit as in Case of | 
| Tourist Camps Required 


Trade marks—Disclaimers—Marks subject to ownership— 

Disclaimer by applicant of words similar to opposer’s mark does not entitle | 
it to incorporate opposer’s mark in substantially its entirety and merely by | 
adding some additional features obtain registration—Godefroy Mfg. Co. v. 
Walgreen Co. (Comr. Pats.) —V U. S. Daily 1633, July 23, 1930. 


“<u, 





State of Oregon: 
Salem, July 22. 
Cottages operated for rent at the sea-| 
|shore and other places are classifiable 
as ‘tourists’ camps” under the provisions 
ot chapter 137, General Laws of Oregon 
requiring persons operating tourist 
camp grounds to obtain permits from the 
State board of health, according to an 
opinion given the State health officer, Dr. 
Frederick D. Stricker, by the attorney 
general, I. H. Van Winkle. 
Tourists’ camp grounds may be regu- 
lat:d under the statute regardless of | 
the presence or absence of cottages or| 


| 





Trade marks—Identity and similarity—Words and symbols— : 
Representation of bust of man above “Peau-Doux” with “Po-Do” in brackets | 

is deceptively similar to ‘“Peaudouce.”—Godefroy Mfg. Co. v. Walgreen Co. | 

(Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily 1633, July 23, 1930. 


ou, 





Right to Waive Jury Trial —— the approval and concurrence of | 
3 7. the prosecuting attorney, H. E. Carter, 
Qualified by Florida Law | assistant attorney general, has advised) 
‘ ed | County Judge C, H. Kennerly, of Palatka. 
i, plate of Florida: | “Under and by the provisions of sec- 
other structures, the opinion states. Tallahassee, July 22. | tion 8380 of the compiled general laws, 
Operators of such cottages had con-| A defendant in misdemeanor caseS|a jury can be waived in the trial of mis- 
tended that the law was applicable only|can not waive trial by jury in Florida|demeanors only upon the joint consent 
to camp grounds provided for temporary | lof the prosecuting attorney with the de- 
sojourning in tents, Dr. Stricker ex-) well as in a tent. It would appear that|fendant,” the opinion states. “If the de- 
plained in his inquiry. the phrase ‘facilities to be afforded the | fendant could waive « jury in such case 
“There is nothing ir the law to indi-| public in said tourists’ camp ground,’ without the concurrence of the prosecut- 
cate that the legislature intended to limit} mentioned in section 8 of the act, could ing attorney,” Mr, Carter explained, 
the term ‘public camping’ to a temporary | be ccnstrued to include huts and cottages |“then it was idle to have included the 
sojourn in a tent. It seems to me that\as well as tents and space for pitching| name of the prosecuting attorney in the 
it is possible to camp in a cottage as|tents,” the opinion stated. Istatutory provisions, 





bailee to such recovery; e converso, 


| whatever forbids a recovery to the bailee 
| will also defeat the bailor’s action, 


“So that, so far as this case is con- 


| cerned, [ give you the rule that it is ex- 
jactly the same as if Almon Robinson 
| was driving the car, that he cannot re- 
{cover unless Francis Kimball was in the 


exercise of due care, and unless Francis 
Kimball did not by such want of care 


| contyibute to the accident.” 


As the learned justice observed, no 
case had heretofore been brought to this 
court for decision involving the precise 
point in the present case; that is, to de- 
termine whether or not the owner of 
property loaned, as was the car in this 
case, after negligent injury by a third 


| party while the property was in the pos- 


session of the one to whom it was loaned, 
may recover of the third party for that 
injury even if negligence is proven on 


|the part of the borrower of the car. 


Authorities Not Uniform 

The relation existing between his 
father, the owner of the automobile, and 
the son during the pleasure ride is first 
to be established. 

The mere parental and filial relation 
between the owner and borrower is not 
sufficient to bar the owner from recov- 
ery. 

And the relation of master and servant 


| does not exist, because by stipulation we 


find that the car was loaned, to be used 


|solely for the son’s pleasure and not 


upon his father’s business. 
The law has been so stated recently 
by this court in Farnum v, Clifford, 118 


| Me. 145; Pratt v. Cloutier, 123 Me. 203, 


Nor does the doctrine of principal and 
agent apply, for in this State the “fam- 
ily purpose rule” is not applied to heads 
who own automobiles and 
allow the use of them by members of 
their families who are licensed to drive 
such cars. Farnum vy. Clifford, supra. 

The relation, in law, between the owner 
and borrower of the Robinson car on the 
evening of the collision was that of, 
bailor and bailee, and we are concerned 
with the ruling instructing the jury, in 
effect, that contributory negligence of 
the bailee, in this case, would prevent 
recovery on the part of the bailor. 

There is not uniformity of view in the 
courts of our land upon this point, 


Exception Sustained 
Except in carrier cases, the majority 
of the decisions of years ago held that 
contridutory negligence of a bailee was 
imputable to his bailor when the latter 
brought suit for negligent injury to 

property in the bailee’s hands. 
But, within the last generation, and 


| particularly during the twentieth cen- 


tury, there has been a change in the 
weight of authority on this question, 

Perhaps the leading case for what is 
now accepted as law in a very great ma- 
jority of cases, and a decision of exceed- 
ing value, is N. J. Elec, Railway Co. v, 
N. Y., L. E. & W. R. Co. (1897), 61 N. J, 
L. 287, 43 L. R. A. 849. 

The reasoning of this case is followed 
in countless well-considered opiniortg, 
Citations may be found in Nash v. Lang 
(1929), Mass., 167 N. E. 762, and Lee v.. 
Layton (1929), Ind., 167 N. E. 540, ° 

The modern view is that in bailments 
other than for carriage the contributory 
negligence is not imputable to the bailor 
where the subject of bailment is dam- 
aged by a third person. 

We find ourselves in accord with this 
view. Hence the plaintiff was rightly 
aggrieved at the instructions given and 
excepted to. 

Exceptions sustained, 
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Royalties Held | 


To Be Immune to | 


State Excise Tax 


Exemption Accorded to Pat-| 
ent Rights Construed to! 
Apply Similarly to Income 
From That Source 








Nashville, Tenn.—The Tennessee cor- 
porate excise tax may not be imposed 
upon royalties from patents, the Tennes- | 
see Supreme Court has held. The tax is) 
based upon net income, but the income | 
from patent royalties may, not be in- 
cluded in the basis, the opinion ruled. 


QUICKSAFE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION | 
v. EpwarD J. GRAHAM, COMPTROLLER, | 
ET AL.; TENNESSEE SUPREME COURT. 
The opinion, delivered June 28, follows 

in full text: 

Cooke, J.—Complainant’s predecessor, 
a Tennessee corporation and the exclu- 
sive owner of a patent right, entered into 
a contract with Turner & Seymour, a 
Connecticut manufacturer, licensing it to 
make and sell a patented article to the 
exclusion of all others. The complain- 
ant, a domesticated Delaware corpora- 
tion, which succeeded to the rights of 
its predecessor, keeps an office in Ten- 
nessee, where it receives from the Con- 
necticut manufacturer royalties on the 
machines manufactured in Connecticut | 
and from there distributed throughout | 
the United States. The complainant does 
not make or supply any part of the ma-| 
chines or of the material that goes into 
their manufacture, nor does it make, buy 
or sell any article of commerce. Accord- 
ing to the statements of the bill, which, | 
upon demurrer, are admitted, complain- 
ant’s sole business is to hold the patent} 
right and receive the royalties from Tur- |} 
ner & Seymour Company. 

Taxpayer Prevailed 

The commissioner of finance and taxa- 
tion assessed the excise tax against com- 
plainant for 1925, 1926, and 1927, 
amounting to $539.35, and payment was | 
about to be enforced when complainant, | 
pursuing the course prescribed by stat-| 
ute, paid the tax under protest and, al- | 
leging that it was illegally exacted, sued | 
to recover the amount paid. The defend- | 
ants, representing the State, demurred 
to the bill. The chancellor overruled the 
demurrer, whereupon the defendant re- 
fused to plead and a decree was entered 
awarding complainant a recovery for the 
aggregate of the taxes paid by it. 

The defendants appealed, insisting that 
complainant is subject to the excise tax 
imposed by chapter 21, acts of 1923. The 
tax levied by this act is a privilege tax 
upon domestic and foreign corporations | 
organized for profit and carrying on 
business in this State. The annual tax 
is measured by a sum equal to 3 per cent 
of the net earnings for each preceding 
fiscal year, arising from business done 
wholly within the State. Corporations 
not doing business in the State and those 
that derive no net earnings from busi- 
ness done in the State are not subject 
to the tax. Bank of Commerce and Trust | 
Company v. Senter, 149 Tenn. 569. 

The complainant derived no profit from | 
the manufacture and sale of the pat- 
ented article which was manufactured by | 
‘the licensee. Its income was derived al- 
together from the royalties on its patent 
right. The State could not levy a tax 
upon the value of the patent right, and 
when the State attempts to tax income 
inquiry is allowed to the sources from 
which the income is derived and the same 
considerations that would invalidate a 
tax upon the source would also invali- 
date a tax upon the income. Such is the; 
rule announced in Gillespie v. Oklahoma, 
257 U. S. 501, following McCullough v. | 
Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316, and other cases. | 

Resort to analogy is rendered unnec- 
essary by authorities directly in point. 
In State v. Butler, 3 Lea 222, the court 
holding that the State could not tax sales 
of patented adticles, said: 

“If the State can forbid the use and 
enjoyment of the right granted except | 
on terms of paying for the privilege} 
* * * she may as well * * * forbid it | 
entirely. In this way the privilege | 
granted may be rendered valueless and} 
the right purchased from the United 
States be entirely destroyed for all prac- | 


Evidence of Arbitrary Action Said to Be Necessary‘ for 
Court Interference as to Clai 





tical purposes.” 
In Leng v. Rockwood 

the court said: 
“These causes 


» 277 Ss 


». 


U, 


present the question 


whether the State of Massachusetts may | 


tax, as income, royalties received by one 
of her citizens for the use of patents 
issued to him by the United States, The 
supreme judicial court of the State held 


such an imposition would amount to a! 


145, | 





tax upon the patent right itself, and 


was prohibited by the Federal Constitu- | 


tion. We agree with that conclusion.” 
Further discussion of the questions 

presented 

error and brief are unnecessary. 





Survey of Road Problem 
In North Carolina Planned 


State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, July 22. 
The Federal Government, State high- 
way commission and State tax commis- 
sion, working in conjunction, will make 
a State-wide survey of the road prob- 
lem in North Carolina, according to an 
announcement by Governor Gardner. The 
data collected will be available for use 
by the 1931 legislature, according to the 

governor. 





Operator of Coal Mine 
Liable for Colorado Tax 


State of Colorado: 

Denver, July 22. 
The State tax of four-tenths of 1 cent 
er ton of coal mined can not be col- 
ected from the owner of land upon 
which a mine is situated when a lessee 
operating the mine failed to pay the 
tax, Attorney General Robert L. Win- 
bourn has ruled. The law requires 
“each owner operating a coal mine or 
coal mines in Colorado” to pay the tax, 
but the word “owner” has reference to 
the person operating the mine rather 
than to the owner of the land, the opin- 

ion held. 





Washington State Rules 
On Registration of Autos 


State of Washington: 
Olympia, July 22. 


A dealer in automobiles who sells a} 


car on conditional sales contract may not 
have his name included with the regis- 
tered owner on the license certificate, 
Assistant Attorney General Lester T. 
Parker has advised the director of li- 
censes. Dealers desired to have this done 
so that they could apply for duplicate 
and transfer duplicate certificates to the 
new owners in event of a repossession, 
the opinion explained. 


through the assignments of ; count if further security was not furn- 


|in addition about $98,000.00, the balance 
}due on the account in which that stock 
|} was carried. 


lone year, at $45.57 a share, any and all 


\ference between that price and the price 


1634) 





Commissioner 


claims of taxpayers for deductions based 


their findings may not be interfered with 





YLLABI are printed so that they 
Library-Index and File Car 


S 


coverable only in part— 


and where the statute creating the Boar 
body specific power to review the finc 


in reviewing the Board’s orders unless 


1634, July 23, 1930. 


The tax imposed by the State of Flo 
and not by the consumer; if, however, t 
the business expense of such dealer, it 
Board of Tax Appeals— 


No unpublished ruling or decision 


disposition of other cases.—Extract f 
Internal Revenue. 


California—Double 
Local taxation of leased property used 
Property used by a telephone compar 


leased the property and is not the own 


rate of the net earnings of the compa 
of a rate of taxation comparable with 
tion upon other property in the State, 


taxation—Morgan Adams, Inc. v. Coun 
Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 1639, July 23, 193 


av, 


Denial of Deduction 
Was Inaccurately 








Jurisdiction given by statute to the| 
of Internal Revenue and 
the Board of Tax Appeals to pass upon 


upon debts “recoverable only in part” is 
limited to those specifically named and | 


by the appellate courts except when 


plainly arbitrary and unreasonable, ac-| 


|eording to conclusions reached by the 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth} 
Circuit. F 
The court held further respecting an-! 


other question in the same case that a 


| petition to review an order of redetermin- 


jon loans to Clarence E. Earle and to the 


$ 
| with interest, to pay at the end of each 
;month carrying charges on_ the stock, 
|and to pay any loss that petitioner might 
jsustain from a further decline in the 


| part of 1921, 
{whether he kept up his payments under 
jhis contract with petitioner, 


taxpayer is not entitled to deductions | 
for losses when the same are not ac-| 
curately ascertained, and such facts are 
provable by evidence, 

| 


FRANK STRANAHAN V. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE; CIRCUIT COURT OF 
APPEALS FOR THE SIXTH Circuit, No. 
5502. 

@ 0502. 

Petition to review orders of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 

Before DENISON, MOORMAN and HIcks, 
Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the opinion, delivered 

June 27, follows: 

MoorMAN, Circuit Judge.—This is a 


| 
| 


| 
ation entered by the Board of Tax Ap-| 
peals assessing a deficiency in income 
taxes against the petitioner for the year} 
1921 in the amount of $61,744.19. The 
assessment was based upon disallowances | 
of losses claimed to have been sustained | 


Jeffrey-DeWitt Company. 

The Earle loan arose in this way: In| 
1920 Earle was carrying an account with 
a brokerage firm on the margin. Among} 
the stocks which he had purchased was 
stock of the Owens Bottle Company. 
Earle borrowed securities from petitioner 
of the approximate value of $125,000.00 
for the purpose of depositing them as ad- 
ditional security on his loans. Peti- 
tioner arranged with the brokers to! 
have the account placed in his name so 
that the securities would not become 
liable for stock transactions other than 
the one involving the Owens Bottling! 
Company stock. 


Record Incomplete 
As to Transaction 


This stock continued to fall, and the} 
brokers, insisting upon additional 
margin, threatened to close out the ac- 


{ 


The petitioner, desiring to save | 
the securities he had loaned to Earle, | 
purchased the Bottle Company stock 
outright at the prevailing market price 
of $27.00 a share, and paid the brokers, 


ished. 


Earle agreed to repay this 
18,000.00 to petitioner within a year 


$C 


price of it. It was agreed that Earle 
should have the right to purchase within 


of the stock that petitioner in the mean- 
time had not sold, and that if any of it 
was sold within the year at a price 
above $27.00 a share, he should have 
credit upon his indebtedness for the dif- 


at which it was sold. 
Earle became insolvent in the latter 
The record does not show 


unreasonable.—Stranahan v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 6.)—V U. S. Daily 





Deductions—State Taxes—Florida gasoline tax— 


petroleum is deductible for Federal tax purposes by the dealer who pays it 


Int. Rev. (G. C. M. 7421.)—V U.S. Daily 1634, July, 23, 1930. 


No decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals were promulgated on July 22. 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
State Tax Decisions and Rulings 
taxation—Telephone 
is not subject to local taxation in California, although the company has 
would be paid by the owner, sinte the gross receipts tax paid by the com- 


pany under a constitutional provision that such tax shall be in lieu of other 
taxes upon the company’s property is arrived at by capitalization at a fair 


leased and used by the company to local taxation would constitute double 


Tennessee—Income tax—Gross income—Royalties from patent rights— 

Royalties from a patent right may not be included in the basis of a State 
corporate excise tax, the measure of which is net income.—Quicksafe Mfg. 
Corp. v. Graham. (Tenn. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 1634, July 23, 1930. 


;month, would pay any loss on the stock 


|time within a year, or if any part of it 


| poses in the shoes of the broker. 


;a note of the Jeffery-DeWitt Company. 


| sessment under section 328 of the act of 
} 1918, 


| Arbitrary Act Needed to 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 





can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
ds, and filed for reference. 


Courts—Circuit courts of appeals—Review of decisions of Board of Tax Ap- 
peals—Statutory powers of Board of Tax Appeals—Deductions—Losses re- 


Where a taxpayer claimed a deduction for losses, recoverable only in part, 


‘d of Tax Appeals conferrd upon that 
lings of the taxing authorities with 


zertain discretionary considerations, the appellate courts may not interfere 


the same are plainly arbitrary and 


rida on gasoline and like products of 


he tax is added to or made a part of 
can not be otherwise deducted.—Bur. 


will be cited or relied upon by any 


rom regulations of Commissioner of 


companies—Gross receipts tax— 
exclusively for operating purposes— 
ny exclusively for operating purposes 


er, and although the tax, if assessed, 


ny and a calculation upon such sum 
the average full value tax in opera- 
and since to subject the property so 


ty of Los Angeles, Calif. (Calif. Sup. 
0. 


in Tax Where Loss 
Shown Is Sustained 


ms Based on Partial Losses 


would pay the interest and carrying 
charges thereon at the end of each 


if it was sold at less than $27.00 a share 
within a year, and should have the right | 
to pay for it at $45.57 a share at any 


was sold should be credited upon indebt- 
edness with the amount for which it] 
sold in excess of $27.00 a share, the 
petitioner put himself for all legal pur- 
He 
became the creditor of Earle in place 
of the broker, holding the Bottle Com- 
pany stock as security just as the broker 
had done. Hence the insolvency of Earle 
occurring during the year could not 
effect a loss on the indebtedness, so 
long as there remained the right re- 
course upon the Bottle Company stock. 
Nothing, as we have said, appears in the 
record to show that it was sold within 
the year or that taking into account its 
value as a security there was a definite 
or final determination that any part of 
the debt was worthless. Obviously there 
was no ascertained loss. 


The other claim of loss is based upon 


It is insisted that this note became 
worthless in part during the taxable year 
and that the commissioner should have 
allowed a deduction therefor under sub- 
section 7, section 214 (a), of the act 
of 1918. That provision of the act 
confers a right to a deduction where a 
debt has been ascertained to be worth- 
less during the taxable year and is 
charged off the books. It also authorizes 
the commissioner to allow a deduction 
when he is satisfied that the debt is 
“recoverable only in part.” 

It is contended by the Government 
upon the authority of Williamsport Wire 
Rope Company v. United States, 277 
U. S. 551, and other cases, that this 
court is without jurisdiction to review 
the disallowance by the commissioner and 
Board of Tax Appeals of a claim re- 
coverable only in part. In the Williams- 
port case suit was brought in the Court 
of Claims to recover an alleged over- 
payment of taxes because the commis-| 
sioner had refused to make a special as- 


Justify Interference 


The court was dealing in that case, in 
part, with the jurisdiction of the Court 
of Claims, as such, and it held that no 
jurisdiction had been conferred on that 
court to determine the matter in issue 
either by statute antedating the revenue 
act of 1918 or by the act of June 2, 1924, 
creating the Board of Tax Appeals. As 
a probable reason for not conferring 
such jurisdiction the court pointed out 


THE UNITED STATES DA 


/on gasoline and like petroleum products 


| Florida, 1923, as amended, provides as 


| designated, in this State shall pay a license | 
| tax of $5 to the State and in addition thereto 


|revenue act of 1928 and article 151 of 


Florida Dealers | 
Are Permitted to 
Deduct Gas Tax 


Statute Construed in Memo-' 
randum Opinion to Favor 
Party Paying Levy and 
Not Consumer 








Taxes imposed by the State of Florida 


are deductible, in computation of Fed- 
eral taxes, by the dealer who pays the 
tax and not by the consumer, according 
to a construction of the Florida law by 
the general counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. | 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE; GEN- 
FRAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 7421. 


The full text of the memorandum opin- 


| 





lion follows: 


CHAREST, General Counsel.—An opin- 
ion is requested in regard to the de-| 
ductibility, for Federal income tax pur- | 
poses, of the taxes on gesoline and other; 
like products of petroleum imposed by 
the laws of the State of Florida. | 


The gasoline tax of the State of Flor-| 
ida is imposed in accordince with the pro- | 
visions of chapter 9120, Laws of lor- | 
ida, 1923, as amended by chapter 10025, | 
Laws of Florida, 1925, chapter 12037, 
Laws of Florida, 1927, chapter 14575, 
Laws of Florida, 1929 (effective July 1, 
1929); and in accordance with the pro-| 
visions of chapter 14573, Laws of Flor- 
ida, 1929 (effective July 1, 1929). | 
Section Quoted 

Section 1 of chapter 9120, Laws of | 


follows: 
Every dealer in gasoline or any other like | 
product of petroleum, under whatever name 


| 
a tax, herein termed gas tax, of 5 cents per | 
gallon for every gallon of gasoline, or other | 
like products of petroleum sold by him and} 
upon which the tax herein provided has not 
been paid, or the payment whereof has not} 
been assumed by a person preceding him 
in the handling of said lot of products, said 
tax of 5 cents per gallon being made up of 
four separate taxes, being— | 

First gas tax: A tax of 2 cents per gal-| 
lon for the State of Florida, for the use} 
of the State road department, as provided | 
by law. \ 

Second gas tax: A tax of 1 cent per gal-| 
lon to be apportiond to the several counties | 
of the State in the proportion collected in| 
such counties respectively. | 

Third gas tax: A tax of 1 cent per gal-! 
lon to be apportioned to each county in the | 
State in the proportion that the indebtedness | 
authorized, issued and outstanding in the} 
county for road purposes or for road and) 
bridge purposes by the county and/or by 
any special road and bridge district or dis- 
tricts therein on Apr. 1, 1929, bore to in- 
debtedness of the same class of all the coun- 
ties and/or special road and bridge districts 
of the State of Florida. 

Fourth gas tax: A tax of 1 cent per gal- 
lon to be apportioned equally among the} 
several counties of the State. 

Section 1 of chapter 14573, Laws of 
Florida, 1929 (effective July 1, 1929), 
provides: 

That every dealer in gasoline or other 
like products of petroleum under whatever 
name designated in this State, in addition 
to all other taxes required by law, shall pay 
a tax of 1 cent per gallon for very gallon 
of gasoline or other like products of pe- 
troleum sold by him in this State and upon 
which the tax herein provided for has not 
been assumd by a person precediny him in 
the handling of such products, which tax 
shall be paid into the State treasury to the 
credit of the public free school fund and 
shall be distributed among the several coun- 
ties of this State as hereinafter pro- 
vided. * * * 


Deductible by Dealer 


Section 23(c) of the revenue act of 
1928 provides that in computing net in- 
come there shall be allowed as deduc- 
tions taxes paid or accrued within the 
taxable year, with certain exceptions not 
here material. Article 151 of Regula- 
tions 74, promulgated under the revenue 
act of 1928, provides that in general 
taxes are deductible only by the person 
upon whom they are imposed. 

In the laws of Florida, above referred 
to, the legislature of Florida has not 
indicated an intention to impose the tax 
upon the consumer either by expressly 
stating such intention or by providing 
for a refund of such tax to the consumer 
who uses gasoline or other like products 
of petroleum for certain purposes or by 
indicating in any way that the burden 
of the tax was placed upon the con- 
sumer. Those laws, on the contrary, evi- 
dence a clear intention to impose the tax 
upon the dealer. 

It is, therefore, the opinion of this of- 
fice that the tax on gasoline and other 
like products of petroleum imposed by 
the State of Florida is deductible, under 
the provisions of section 28(c) of the 





| 
| 





Regulations 74, by the dealer who pays 
it and not by the consumer. If, however, 
the tax is added to or made a part of 
the business expense of such dealer, it 
can not be deducted by him separately 
as a tax. 





Revised Summary Printed 





that the making of a special assessment 
under the applicable statute was a mat- 
ter that called, not only for experience 
and special knowledge of class prob- 
lems but also for the reaching of con- 
,clusions upon considerations not suscep- 
tible of proof. This consideration, with 
the language of the statute, led to the 
conclusion that Congress had intended 
to give to the decisions of the commis- 
sioner and the Board of Tax Appeals 
in special assessments, a finalty that 
could not be challenged in the courts 
“in the absence of fraud or other irregu- 
larities.” ' 

The case at bar presents circumstances 
distinguishing it from the case just re- 
ferred to. Power to review the deci- 
sions of the Boayd of Tax Appeals is ex- 





or whether 
any of the stock was sold within the 
year for which the loss is claimed. Nor 
does anything appear to indicate that 
the stock was not sold within a year 
from the date of the agreement for an 
amount sufficient to satisfy the indebted- 
ness of $98,000.00 claimed as a loss. 
The transaction was similar in its na- 
jture to those involved in the Seiberling 
vy. Commissioner, — Fed, (2d) — (6 C. C. 


A.). We decided in that case that if 
there were losses they did not come 
|} within subsection 4 of section 214 (a) 


|of the act of 1918 because they were not 
jincurred in trade or business, and fur- 
ther, that the deductions claimed were 





not allowed under subsection 7, section 


214 (a) of, the act because the collat-| 


eral stock was not sold and losses were 
not sustained within the taxable year. 
The reasons given for that decision are 
controlling here. 

By paying for the Bottle Company 
stock, settling the account in which it 


pressly confided in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals and the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia, 26 U. S. C., 1226. 
Furthermore, many of the complexities 
that are encountered in a special assess- 
ment are not presented in the determi- 
jnation of the recoverability in part of 
a debt. The latter is often as suscep- 
tible of proof as entire worthlessness. 
It is admitted that the commissioner’s 
decision on this claim was reviewable by 
the board. We do not construe the per- 
missive form of the authority given him 
to allow the deduction to be a limitation 
}on the power given to the courts to re- 
|view the “ecisions of the board thereon, 
nor do We think any restrictions on that 
power is to be inferred from the Wil- 
liamsport case or the earlier case of 
Blair v. Oesterlein, 275 U. S. 220. 
Clearly there is none in Silberschein v. 
United States, 266 U. S. 221, and United 
| States v. Williams, 278 U. S. 255, which 
were rested upon entirely different sta- 
| tutes. 

Although there is power in the 





was carried, and taking Earle’s obliga- 
tion for the excess over the market price 
so paid under an agreement that he 


courts to review the action of the board 
in disallowing a deduction based upon 
{a debt “recoverable only in part,” it is 


On Tax Laws of Indiana 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, July 22. 
A revised edition of the reprint of the 
Indiana laws relating to assessment and 
taxation of property has been received 





nouncement by the State board of tax 
commissioners. 

| legislation enacted, and all court deci- 
sions rendered on matters pertaining to 
taxation since 1925 when the last edi- 
tien was published, the announcement 
states. 





or for Property Tax 


ILY: WEDNESDAY, JULY 23, 1930 





| Woolsey, John Munro. 


from the printer, according to an an-} 


The new edition includes all additional | 





. 





Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, Alvar, 16th cent.! 
Relation that . . gave of what befel} 
the armament in the Indians whither! 
Panphilo de Narvaez went for governor 

- (from thdlyears 1527 to 1537) when with 
three comrades he returned and came to 
Sevilla. ++ Printed from the Buckingham 
Smith translation ae iy 122 oO aad 
Sa neisco, Grabhorn press, ; 
San Franc p cates 

. .~ Thirty lessons on 
French idioms, by ... and Clyde Cannon 
Webster, with a foreword by Andre 
Morize. (The Century modern language 
series; K. McKenzie, editor.) 2 pp. 
N. Y., The Century co., 1930. 30-13907 

Pemberton, Grace Fisher. Poems. 69 p. 
Fall River, Mass., The Munroe press, 
1930. 30-14113 

Pillsbury, Walter Bowers. The essentials 
of psychology. 3d ed. 466 p., illus. N. 
Y., The Macmillan co., 1930. 30-13896 

Scheifley, William H. Essays on French | 
literature. 420 p. Los Angeles, Wetzel | 
publishing co., 1930. ; 30-13903 | 

Shackleton, Lou R. Sand pictures, by .. .-| 
illustrations from pencil sketches by} 
David Swing. 31 p., fllus. Phoenix, 
Ariz., The Manufactuting stationers inc., 
1929. 30-14112: 

Shelton, Nathalie Thurston. Nature | 
and human nature. (The Stratford poets.) 
31 p. Boston, The Stratford co., 1930. 

30-14111 

Stambaugh, Belvo Z. At Bethlehem’s inn. 
31 p., illus. Milwaukee, Wis., Morehouse 
publishing co., 1929. 30-13892 

Tanganyika Territory. Laws, statutes, etc. 
The laws of the . in force on the 
31st day of December, 1928, Rev. ed. 
Prepared under the authority of the Re- 
vised edition of laws ordinance, 1928, by | 
Sir Alison Russell. 3 v. London, Printed | 
by Waterlow & sons, 1929. 30-7052 

Tejada Sorgano, Jose Luis. . The Bo- 
livian aspiration to the sea (address de- 
livered before the Institute of interna- 
tional relations, at Mission Inn, River- 


Ogden, Antoinette. 





side, California, on the 13, Dec. 1929). 
20 p. Los Angeles, American lithograph | 
cq., 1929. 30-6887 


Williams, Gardner. The human _ perspec- 
tive, being an interest theory of value. 
63 p. Oregon, Wis., Printed by E. F.| 
Kramer, 1930. 30-14000 | 

Willson, Beckles. From Quebec to Picca-} 
dilly and other places, some Anglo-Cana- | 
dian memories. 366 p. London, J. Cape,| 
1929. 30-13928 

Address delivered | 
on July 4, 1929, on the one hundred and | 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the incor- 
poration of the town of Petersham, 
Worcester, County, Massachusetts. 55 p. 
N. Y., Pandick press, 1929. 30-6894 

Youngquist, Livia. . My other reading | 
book, for individual reading in the first 
grade, by ... and Carleton Washburne, 
illustrated by Margaret Iannelli. 183 p., 
illus. N. Y., Rand, MeNally & co., 1930. 

30-13902 





Armstrong, Harold. 
born; a record of 
by ... with twenty-one illustrations and 
sketch-map. 270 p. London, John Lane, 
1930. 30-14204 

Baedeker, Karl, firm, publishers, Leipzig. 
Rome and central Italy, handbook for 
travellers, by ... with 28 maps, 62 plans 
and diagrams, and the arms of the popes. 
16th rev. ed. 586 p., illus. N. Y., Serib- 
ner’s sons, 1930. 30-26395 

Benjamin, Lewis S., ed. Famous duels and 
assassinations, by Lewis Melville [pseud.] 
and Reginald Hargreaves. London, Jar- 
rolds, limited, 1929. 30-14281 

Benson, Constance, lady. One hundred 
practical hints for the amateur. 55 p. 
N. Y., S. French, inc., 1930. 30-14206 

Bezanson, Anne. Wage methods and selling 
costs; compensation of sales clerks in 
four major departments in 31 
by ... and Miriam Hussey, in coopera- 
tion with the National retail dry goods 
association. 


ment. Wharton school of finance and 
commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 
Research studies. x.) 405 p. Phil. 


University of Pennsylvania press, 1930. 
30-14278 
Boccaccio, Giovanni. The Decameron of 
. newly translated from the Italian 
by Frances Winwar, with an introduc- 
tion by Burton Rascoe. 2 v. N. Y., 

The Limited editions club, 1980. 

30-14226 
Braver, Hirsch. Great figures and events 
in Jewish history, by... i ws We 
Bloch publishing co., 19380. 30-14203 
Briel, Lois Woodward. Kiss o’ hollow hours 
and other poems. 102 p. Boston, Mass., 
Chapple publishing co., 1930. 3830-14208 
Cameron, Alice Virginia. The influence of 
Ariosto’s epic and lyric poetry on Ron- 
sard and his group. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Johns Hopkins university, 1929.) 94-116, 
179-185 p. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
press, 1930. 30-14126 
Carey, Millicent. The Wakefield group in 
the Towneley cycle, a study to determine 
the conventional and original elements 


Wakefield author, by - (Hesperia. 
Erganzungsreihe: Schriften zur englis- 
chen philologie. 11. hft.) 251 p. Balti- 


more, The Johns Hopkins press, 1930. 
‘ 30-14232 

Chesterton, Gilbert Keith, G. K. C. 
M. C.; being a collection of thirty-seven 
introductions by... 
by J. P. de Fonseka. London, 
Methuen & co., 1929. 30-14234 

Cocoons third Cleveland college anthology. 
104 p. Cleveland, O., William Feather 
co., 1930. 

Conley, Philip Mallory, ed. 
ginia encyclopedia, Phil Conley, 
in chief. Ist ed. 1052 p., illus. 
ton, W. Va., 
co., 1929, 

|Commerce clearing house. Standard fed- 

eral tax service, 19380; law regulations 
rulings and decisions, compiled and an- 
notated. 4 v. N. Y., Commerce clearing 
house, inc., Loose leaf service division 
of the Corporation trust co., 1930. 


273 


Pp. 


30-14201 


Dawson, John J. The case of Abdul Mamud, 
and other tales. 176 p. 
Printed by Perkins bros. co., 1930. 

30-14209 


The D. I. A. cautionary guide to St. Al- 
bans, with 56 illustrations and a fore- 
word by Clough Williams-Ellis.. 32 p., 
illus. London, Published by the Design 
& industries association, with the con- 


tion of rural England, 1929. 


comedy in three acts, by . 


| 





Are Authorized in Ohio 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, July 22. 


thorized to prescribe and require the use 
of supplementary property tax forms 
known as Nos. 10a and 10b, Attorney 


Bettman has ruled; 10a is used by Ohio 
companies and 10b by companies of other 


States. The forms contain a general 
balance sheet and must be submitted by 
corporations in connection 


tors, the opinion explained. 


$$ sy 
clear from the language of the statute 


 ) “ rs 30-6948; A-32519. Printing—Plates or mats—De- . 

that the administrative authorities, the Hill, Mrs. Maudie Brooks. Flashes. 83 p,! partment of Commerce. The various proc- in New York 
commissionér and the board, are given| Newark, N. J., The Essex press, 1929. j esses of producing plates or mais for loan T Ux Ss 

a wider descretion in determining! 30-14207| to newspapers for use in illustrating ar- HE Unitep States Dairy is de- 


whether such allowances should be made | Houston, Percy Hazen, ed. 
than is given them with respect to debts | 
ascertained “to be worthless and charged 
Deductions | 
of the latter are allowed as a matter| yemords, Clyde Ray. 


| 
off within the taxable year.” 





[Continued on Page 12, Column §&.] 


with their 
property tax repports to the county audi- 


: 151 p. N. Y,, S. French, 1930.  30-1422¢ 
Geddes, Virgil. The earth between an¢ 


| 


Behind the yight, two plays by ... in 
troductory note by Barrett H. Clark. 22¢ 
p. Y., S. French, 1930. 


a textbook for beginning courses, by .. 


Lousene Rousseau, Mary E. Cramer, J.| 


Walter Reeves. 6572 p., 
Harper & brothers, 1930, 
Gt. Brit. Royal air force, India. Eas 
India (military). Report on the air op 
erations in Afghanistan between Decem 


N, 


illus. 


Presented by the secretary of state fo 
India to Parliament by command of Hi 
Majesty. September, 1929. 
Papers by command. Cmd. 3400.) 
London, H. M, Stationery off., 1929. 


literature, edited by .. and 
Metealf Smith. 1200 p. Garden 
Y. Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 1930. 
30-1422 


Rober 


7 p, ius. 





New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 





| Merrill, Arthur Truman. 


Turkey and Syria re-| 
two years of travel, | 


stores, | 


(Industrial research depart- | 


in four plays commonly ascribed to the} 


as | 


selected and edited | 


30-14223 | 
The West Vir-| 
editor | 
Charles- | 
West Virginia publishing | 


3830-14274 | 


Sioux City, Ia., | 


Design and industries association, London. | 


nivance of the Council for the preserva- | 
30-6940 


. based on a 
play of the same title by Alberto Casella. | 


Bisse ee 30-14218 
The tax commission of Ohio is au-|Gough, Harry Bainbridge. Effective speech; 


30-14122 


ber 12th, 1928, and February 25th, 1929.| alterations and remodeling of space in the 


(Parliament. | tect, due to emergent conditions arising 
44 p.|/from the expansion of that office. 


Types of world| ticles concerning the utilization of wood 
City,| meaning of section 11 of the act of Mar. 
Latin—two years. 150, Government Printin 


N. Y., Globe book co., 1930. 
, 30-14228 


AvTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY Are PresENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 





Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Monthly Check-List of State Publications— 
Title-Page and Index, Vol. 20, 1929. Divi- 
sion of Documents, Library of Congress. 


Jenkins, MacGregor. Emily Dickinson, 
friend and neigh®or. 150 Boston, 
Little, Brown, and co., 1930. 30-26597 

Jones, Percy Mansell. Tradition and bar- 
barism;.a survey of anti-romanticism in 


p- 








France. 168 p. London, Faber & Faber,| Subscription price, $1 per year. (10-8924) 
1930. 90014“ —E=w—a——_—_—_=_=_==_=-=—=—_—... rs 
Kellett, Ernest Edward. The Northern saga. key. 125 p. London, Simpkin, Marshall, 
205 p. London, L. and Virginia Woolf, 1928. 80-14291 
1929. ’ 30-14124 | Chesley, Albert Meader, comp. Indoor and 
Lewinski, Jan Stanislaw. Money, credit and| gymnastic games, compiled by .. . (Spald- 
prices. “149 p. London, P. S. King ing “red cover” series of athletic hand- 
son, 1929. 30-14280! books, no. 40R.) 79 p., illus. N. Y., 
Liederman, Earle Edwin. The maelstrom. American sports publishing co., sean 
74 p. Buffalo, 1930. 30-14217| x eo 
Los Angeles. Board of education. Poems hilvers, Hedley A. Out of the crucible, 


being the romantic story of the Wit- 
watersrand goldfields; and of the great 
city which arose in their midst, by . 


in honor of the Vergilian bimillennium. | 
(Los Angeles city school district. School} 
publication no. 190.) 63 p. Los Angeles, | 


baht cabal ; With sixteen drawings by William M. 
Los Angeles city school. district, ce teee | Timlin. 273 p. London, Cassell and co., 
Tee 1929. 30-14290 


Marshall, Gertrude Weeks. 
neer days and other poems. 


Poems otf 


te plo-| Click, Rufus H. Poor Nell and other poems. 
p. 


Grove-, 64 p. Cincinnati, God’s revivalist print- 


ton, N. H., The Advertiser press, 1930. ing office, 1930. 30-143! 
: 30-14212 | Clifton, John Leroy. Know Ohio, a soM- 

Medek, Rudolf. The Czechoslovak anabasis| venir of the Buckeye state, by » + «ena 

across Russia and Siberia. 45 p. Lon- B. A. Aughinbaugh. 63 p., ilus. Colum- 

don, The Czech society, 1929. 30-6922 | bus, O., Long’s book store, 1930. 
Melchett, Alfred Moritz Mond, baron. Im-! 30-14062 

perial economic unity. 194 p. London,! De Vineau, Charles Emile. Bishop 

G. G, Harrap & co., 1930. 30-14279 


Dupanloup’s philosophy of education by 

- « (The Catholic university of Amer- 
ica. Educational research bulletins, ed. 
by the Dept. of education, vol. iv, no. 10.) 
35 p. Washington, D. C., The Catholic 
education press, 1930. 30-14056 


Songs of a scythe. | 
43 p. Atlanta, E. Hartsock, The Bozart| 
press, 1930, 30-14211 

Mullins, Virgil Ray. Hoosier rhymes and| 
readings, by ... with drawings by Marian | 


Hetherington Marsh. 191 p., illus.| Foran, Thomas George. ... A supple- 
Fowler, Ind., The Benton review shop, | mentary review of the constancy of the 
_ 1930, nae 30-14210| intelligence quotient. (The Catholic uni- 
Newhall, Herbert William. Trifles from | versity of America. Educational research 
Eskerdell. 25 p. Lynn, Mass., The sans | bulletins, ed. by the Dept. of education, 
gull press, 1930. 30-14213! vol. iv. no. 9.) 42 p. Washington, D. C., 
O’Brien, Florence Roma Muir Wilson. The| The Catholic education press, 1930. 


Hill of cloves, a tract on true love, with | 
a digression upon an 
devil, by ... | pseud.] 
Heinemann, 1929. 30-14225 | 
Powell, Arthur Edward. The flow theory 
of economics; a brief introduction to the 
subject, by 97 p. London, P. S.| 


King & son, 1929. 30-14283 | 


30-14057 

Fox, Ethel. Bible primer for the tiny tots, 
by ... 102 p., illus. N. Y., Block pub- 
lishing co., 1930, 30-14305 

| Grier, Ralph E., ed. South Carolina and her 
builders, a work for newspaper and 
library reference and home reading; bio- 
graphical sketches, @dited by ... 358 p., 


invention of the 
43 p. London, W.|} 


Rader, Louis W. The doorway to English,| illus. Columbia, S. C., The Carolina bio- 
by _. and P. H. Deffendall. Rev. ed.|__ graphical association, inc., 1930. 30-14061 
1 v., illus. Richmond, Johnson publish- | Hollis, Christopher. European history, 1713 


ing co., 1930. 30-14216| to 1914. 870 p., illus. London, Macmil- 


Saito, Takeshi. Keats’ view of poetry, by lan and co., 1929. 30-14289 
; _To which is prefixed an essay on; Howarth, Osbert John Radcliffe. Geog- 
English literature in Japan, by Edmund raphy of the world, by ... and W. A. 
Blunden. 144 p. London, Cobden-Sander-| Bridewell. 526 p., illus. Oxford, The 
son, 1929, 30-14229| Clarendon press, 1929. 3830-14078 

| Steele, Muriel Nixon. Animal capers, by ...| Hulvey, Charles Newton. Commercial law, 
illustrated by Bud Smith. 15 p., illus. principles and cases. 643 p. N. Y., The 


Inglewood, Calif., Hickman printing co.,; Macmillan co., 1930. 30-14065 


. 1929. 30-14221 | John Dewey, the man and his philosophy; 
Such, Georgiana Barbara. Romance road; addresses delivered in New York in cele- 
intimate glimpses of life and work in| bration of his seventieth birthday. 181 
North Africa. 215 p. N. Y., Fleming| p. Cambridge, Harvard university press, 
_H. Revell co, 1930. 30-14202| 1930. 30-14296 
Underwood, Mrs. Edna Worthley. Im-| Kaufmann, Alfred. Modern Europe; from 
provisations. 2 v. Portland, Me., The the sixteenth century to the present time. 
| Mosher press, 1929. 30-14224| (The Betten-Kaufmann histories.) 600 
| West, Louis C. Imperial Roman Spain, the} 55 p., illus. Boston, Allyn and Seca 
objects of trade. 92 p. Oxford, B. Black-| 1930. 3530-14285 
Ww ell, 1929. 30-14282 | Kilpatrick, Judson. The blue and the gray; 
Williams, Edward Huntington. Animal au-| or, War is hell, revised and edified by 
tobiographies. 123 p. Baltimore, The Christopher Morley from an old script 
Williams & Wilkins co., 1930. 30-14222} by ...and J. Owen Moore. 126 p. Gar- 
Williston, Samuel. Commetcial law. 480 p.j den City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & com- 


New York city, 
banking, 1930. 
Wilson, James. 


American institute of 
Y 30-14276 
- Selected political es- | 


pany, 1930. 
Lavater, Ludwig. 


30-14308 
’ - Of ghosts and spir- 
ites walking by nyght, 1572, edited with 


says of James Wilson; edited with an introduction and appendix by J. Dover 
introductory essay by Randolph G.! Wilson and May Yardley. 251 p. Oxford, 
Adams. (Political science classics.) 356 Printed for the Shakespeare association 


a a = 
! Wilson, Mrs. 
' 
' 


A. A. Knopf, 1930. 30-14277 
Mabel Reed. Hearts and flow- 
ers, poems and prose of faith, hope and 


at the University press, 1929. 30-14299 
Lovejoy, Arthur Oncken. The revolt against 
dualism; an inquiry concerning the ex- 


' 


| love. 107 p. Boston, The Christopher istence of ideas. (The Paul Carus 
| publishing house, 1930, 30-14219 foundation lectures. ii.) 3825 p.  Chi- 
Wright, Muriel Hazel. The story of Okla- cago, The Open court publishing co., 1930. 

homa, by editorially assisted by 30-14297 


Joseph B. Thoburn. 339 p., illus. Okla- | Lyons, Daniel Michael. Criminal procedure 


* 


homa City, Okl., Webb publishing co.,| in Masachusetts courts, by ... John P. 
1929. 30-14199 Manning. 210 p. Boston, E. W. Hildreth, 
Zimmerman, Louis P. Florida facts dif-| 1930. 30-14067 
ferently told, by “Zim” |pseud.|. 64 p.|MeTigue, Thomas. The new Policeman’s 
Miami, Fla., H. Michelsen, 1930. 30-14200| pocket law book. Rev., improved and enl, 
—-_ 224 p. Boston, Mass., The Westcott pub- 

Alarcon, Pedro Antonio de. FE! sombrero | lishing co., 1930. 30-14068 
de tres picos, adapted from the story | Maltby, William Russell. The significance 
by . s efited with notes, direct-method of Jesus. Burwash memorial lectures, 
exercises and vocabulary by J. P. Wick- 1928, 111 p. N. Y., Doubleday, Doran 


ersham Crawford. 181 p., illus. N. Y., 
The Macmillan co., 1930. 30-14307 
Altheimer, Bessie Miriam. Albion and Rosa- | 


m™& co., 1929. 30-14302 
Mead, Nelson Prentiss. The development 
of the United States since 1865. 636 p. 


mund, a tragedy by ... 96 p. Boston, | N. Y., Harcourt, Brace and co., 1930. 
The Christopher publishing house, 1930. 30-14063 
30-14304| Miller, Frederick William. ... : A laboratory 
Bachman, Amelia. Brief course in educa-| manual of qualitative analysis. (The 
tion, by ... treatise giving educational| Century chemistry series; J. Kendall, 
information, a thorough knowledge and editor.) N. Y., The Century co., 1980. 
understanding of which should enable the 30-14052 
candidates to pass the New York city! Newton, Charles Bertram. Outline for re- 


examination for teaching in elementary| View, English history, by... and Edwin 


schools. Also, a valuable aid to parents | Bryant Treat. 80 p. N. Y., American 
in any part of the world who will greatly} book co., 1930. 3830-14287 
| profit by a knowledge of child psychology | Pieris, Paulus Fdward, ed. Some docu- 


and of all the other interesting features ments relating to the rise of the Dutch 





of learning brought out in this book. power in Ceylon, 1602-1670, from the 
237 p. N. Y., The Milrose publishtng co.,| translations at the India office. 292 p. 
} 1930, 30-14054| Colombo, Printed at the C. A. C. press, 
Bates, Herbert, ed. Modern lyric poetry,| _ 1929. 30-14292 
selected and edited by ... 358 p., illus.| Raven, Alice. An introduction to indi- 
Evanston, Ill, Row, Peterson and co.,| Vidual psychology; a practical study of 
1929. 30-26380| the nature and sources of mental en- 
Beale, Howard Kennedy. The critical year;; ¢'gy- 145 p. Cambridge, Eng., W. Hef- 
a study of Andrew Johnson and recon-| _ fer & sons, 1929. 30-14301 
struction. 454 p., illus. N. Y., Har-|Sainer, Abraham Lawrence. Yes or no 
court, Brace and co., 1930. 30-14060| law quizzer, 3000 questions and prob- 
| Butterfield, Herbert. The peace tactics of| lems with yes-no answers & references. 
; Napoleon, 1806-1808 395 p. Cambridge, 3806 p. N. Y., The Law book co., 1930. 


Eng., The University press, 1929. 
80-14293 

Chambers, William Nesbit. Yoljuluk; ran- 
dom thoughts on a life in imperial Tur- | 


; 30-14066 
Schafer, Joseph. Carl Schurz, militant lib- 
eral. (Publications of the State histori- 
cal society of Wisconsin, ed. by J. Schafer 
Biography series. v. 1.) 270 p. 
ville, Wis., The Antes press, 1930. 
30-14059 
Adventure, 









Evans 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 


| Seely, John Edward Bernard. 

| by... with illustrations from portraits 
by Sir William Orpen, B. Ay & A. J. 

Munnings, R. 4.; an introductfon by the 

Rt. Hon. the Earl of Birkenhead. 326 p., 

illus. London, W. Heinemann, 1930. 

380-14288 






i . 
A | Sharpe, Richard Worthy. « ia ee 1 sei- 
| ccounting Office ence. (Oxford review mation.) ane 18 
illus. N. Y., Oxford bogk co., 1929. 


80-14053 

Sinclair, Upton Beall. Mental radio, bY . os 

introduction by William McDougall. 239 
p., illus. N. Y., A. & €. Boni, 1930. 

, 30-14294 


State Books and 
Publications 


The Comptrolle+ General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transqctions. 
Interpretation of the laws 18 neces- 
sory, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 


| 


| 





| 





Ragelenburg, Frans Vredenrijk. General troller General follow: 

wouis Botha, by . .. with an introduction A-32498, Leases—Constructio y ‘ i re i icati 

D ha, \ rodu ‘ . ases n of water-| Information regarding these publications 
by the Right Hon, General J. Cc. Smuts. | sheds and cisterns for rain water—Navy may be obtained by writing to the de- 
ast Jes sites. London, G. G. Bassey. & | Desarament. Where additional watersheds partment in the State given below. 

, C0» ded, 30-14205|and cisterns for collecting etaini “ali —Social Sciences P 

Ferris, Walter. Death takes a holiday, a! rain water on , = rovide a | caifornta—Social Sciences In The Balkans 


necessary provide a 
potable water supply for the use of leased 
premises, and their construction would be 
in the nature of a permanent improvement 
to the premises, and the lessors cannot be 
prevailed upen to share the expeuse of 
construction, a> reasonable expenditure 


i And In Turkey, Robert Joseph Kerner, 


Professor of Modern European History, 
University of California, Sacramento, 
19380. 
New Jersey—Joint Committee on Treas- 
urer’s Accounts and of The State Treas- 


) | 
1 


6 


, 7 7 ~~ - "| a8 
Sppsecer hoy he charged to the appropria- tan Seeene ore hcln tee a 
oO , 9 > - , 1 * a ; . 
) (Jul 15, 1930. oe the payment of the rent Treasurer’s Accounts and of The State 


A-32563. Public Treasurer of New Jersey, Trenton, 1928, 





buildings—Remodeling, Wisconsi 3 Fas 

| oom A 3 : n—The State Printing Board of 
,|ete.—Treasury Department. he appro-; Wisconsin, Granville Trace, Editor of 
|priation for “Remodeling, and _ so forth, Public Printin Madison 1929 
t|publie buildings,” being specifically to pro- 8: a. 


Vermont—Vermont in The Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, Herbert T. Johnson, Adjutant 
General, Montpelier, 1929. 


-|vide for additional space in emergent con- 
-, ditions, will be available for the cost of 





r| Treasury Building to make it available for 
s|use by the Office of the Supervising Archi- 


The Anited States Baily 


(July 
15, 1930.) 









livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 


t| would not constitute printing within the 
| 1, 1919, 40 Stat. 1270, and such plates and 
7; mats may be procured elsewhere than the 
Office by contrgct en- 
tered into in accordance with law. (July 


12, 1930.) 


Hane nee ee a 
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World Output 
Of Wheat Shows | 


Slight Increase ?- 


Report of Department of / 
Agriculturé Reveals 3.4 Production of mutton and lamb in the 





in Quotations Ascribed 





Per Cent Gain Over Last chief producirg countries is considerably | 


|larger than last year, the Department of 


Je 
Year’s Crop | Agriculture stated July 19. In the 





The 1930 crop of wheat for 15 coun- 
tries which last year produced about half 
the world crop exclusive of Russia and 
China is estimated to be 3.4 per ¢ent 
larger than last’ year, the Department 


| Department said: 
Prices have been depressed both at 
home and abroad by the supply situation 


of Agriculture stated July 22. Total! ang by the general decline ir commodity 
production for these countries was 


prices, according to the Department. The 
The acreage for 26 countries is re-| Statement follows in full text: 
ported to be slightly smaller than last The current output of mutton and 
year, the Department said. Acreage in| jamb in the world’s chief producing coun- 
Australia is estimated to be 21 per cent|, .  .. ; ae Bs 
larger than last year. The statement | tries is considerably larger than a year 
follows in full text: |ago, according to information available 
The 1930 wheat production in the 15|in the Foreign Agricultural Service of 
@ountries for which estimates have been|the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
received totals 1,923,694,000 bushels, an| Other outstanding points are (1) a ten- 
increase of 3.4 per cent over the 1,860,-| dency toward larger stocks, (2) lower 


placed at 1,923,694,000 bushels. 


877,000 bushels produced in the same| prices, and (3) heavier takings by Euro- | 


countries in 1929 when they represented | pean importing countries, notably Great 
about half of the world’s wheat crop!Britain. A policy of liquidation, 
exclusive of Russia and China. Produc-/to unfavorable conditions in the sheep 
tion in eight European countries stands | and wool markets, appears prevalent in 
at 651,477,000 bushels, an increase of 1|most of the leading sheep producing 
per cent over the 645,339,000 bushels in | countries. 
1929. The North African crop as now} 
reported is about one-fifth less than last | 
year. The total production in Algeria, | 
Morocco and Tunis is 57,654,000 bushels 
against 72,501,000 bushels in 1929. 
Wheat Acreage in 1930 
The 1980 wheat acreage in 26 countries 


In the United States, production and 
consumption are closely balanced at pres- 
ent. 
{sharply reduced volume of foreign trade 
in mutton and lamb showed a slight ex- 
| port balance for the first time 2 several 
is now reported at 205,293,000 acres | eae ——_— an unusually heavy 

S oie 90K 295 . | “ n 1929. 
ones 205,588,000 _— = ime ee of ieee meat from the Southern Hemi- 
countries in 1929. A preliminary esti-|— sg Pg 1 ligibl 
mate received through the International |SP7ETE DAS Deen almost neghgible. 
Institute of Agriculture places the area} 
sown in Australia at 17,000,000 acres, 
which is 21 per cent above the 1929 area 
of 14,093,000 acres and 15 per cent above | 
the 1928 area of 14,840,000 acres, which 
was the highest acreage previously 
recorded. The institute reports that rain-| 
fall has been sufficient and that growing 
conditions are generally satisfactory. | 
The total wheat acreage in 14 European 
countrie® is 61,331,000 acres, an increase, 
of 1.2 per cent over the 60,617,000 acres 
in 1929. The first estimate of the 1930 
acreage in Germany is 4,373,000 acres,) 
of which 3,978,000 acres were Fall sown 
and 395,000 acres Spring sown. 

Temperatures in European countries! 
during the week ended July 17 were gen- 
erally below normal and good rains fell | 
in western and central Europe and some | 
rain was also reported in the lower 
Danube region, according to a cabke from! 
Agricultural Commissioner L. V. Steere 
at Berlin. The rainfall during the first) 


Canadian Exports 
Found to Be Higher 


A small increase appears in the ex- 
| ports in Canada, but the totals involved 


slaughter in recent months has _ been 
larger than last year, and dressed meat 
prices are considerably lower. Prices 
lower than for many years are being 
paid for live sheep and lambs. It appears 
that for the near future the supply of 


tinue heavier than in recent years. 

In addition to the supply situation, 
the general fall in commodity prices also 
has depressed the prices of mutton and 
lamb both at home and abroad. In Great 
Britain, the leading importer of mutton 
and lamb, the lower prices have placed 
those products in a stronger competitive 
position than last year with respect to 
other meats, including cured pork from 
the United States. British imports of 


halt of July was below normal in Ger-| mutton and lamb since January have | 


many (except in the southwest part), 
Denmark, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and; 
Austria, but was excessive in France and} 
southern Italy. In the other parts of! 
the continent, rainfall was mostly normal. ! 
The wheat harvest is in full swing in} 
Rumania under faverable weather condi-; 
tions and both the yield and the quality 
of crop are superior to last year. 

Private reports from Yugoslavia esti- 
mate the wheat crop there at 20 per| 
ecent less than last year. In France} 
harvesting is expected to be general in} 
about 10 days but the continued un- | 
favorable weather conditions and od 
extensive lodging of the grain will make} : : In; a 
harvesting difficult and pe reduce the! om bin 4 a = ee States 
quality of the grain. Some reports re- REESE about een ead in 1930 
ceived from the district around Paris| °°! the total for last year, the Depart- 
state that the outlook in that region ig | ment of Agriculture stated July 22, The 
for a crop 30 to 40 per cent below 1929. 
Prospects in Denmark are good, on the 
whole, but moisture is deficient in some 
regions. 





Lamb Crop Increase 


Is 2,000,000 Head 








Agriculture Department 





| ber of lambs saved per 100 ewes. 
| statement follows in full text: 

July Crop Report Ps The 1930 lamb crop of the United 

The July 1 crop report of the State | States was about 2,000,000 head or 8 per 

planning commission of the U. S. S. R.| cent larger than the lamb crops of 1928 


stated that crop conditions in the Union | and 1929, according to the report issued | 
The | 
| indicated lamb crops of the three years | 


are somewhat above average and better | by the Department of Agriculture. 
than last year. Winter crops are in 
better condition than the Spring crops.| are: 26,363,000 for 1928, 26,441,000 for 
The conditions of the wheat, especially | 1929 and 28,458,000 for 1930. The num- 
Winter wheat, and barley crops are re-|ber of lambs saved per 100 ewes one 
ported as considerably above average. A| year old or over on Jan. 1 was 89.1 in 
report of the weather bureau covering | 1928, 88.9 in 1929 and 87.3 in 1930. Com- 
the first 10 days of July states that an|pared to 1929 the larger lamb crop this 
improvement in crop conditions in the | year was due both to an increased num- 
central consuming regions is expected | ber of breeding ewes and a larger num- 








To Increased Supply and to General Decline in 
Level of Commodity Prices 





| United States, however, production and! 
}eonsumption are closely balanced, the | 


due | 


For the first 5 months of 1930 the} 


The importing | 


are very small. Domestic sheep and lamb | 


lambs available for slaughter will con-| 


Larger Number Is Saved Per 
100 Breeding Ewes, Says 


| gain was ascribed to an increased num- | 
ber of breeding ewes and a larger num- | 
The | 


following the abundant rains during the 
first 10 days of July. Beneficial rains 
fell in western and central Russia dur- 
ing the week ended July 17. Light rains 
were also reported in the Volga regions, 
but rainfall in southeastern regions con- 
tinued well below average. 

Nearly normal weather conditions pre- 
vailed in Argentina during the week 
ended July 14, according to reports re- 
ceived by the United States Weather 
Bureau. The average temperature in the 
northern zone was exactly normal, while 
the average for the South was 3 degrees 
below normal. The total rainfall in each 
district was 0.2 inch, which was exactly 
normal. 





jber of lambs saved per 100 ewes; com- 


|pared to 1928 the increase was due to; 


{the increased number of breeding ewes 
{since the number of lambs saved per 
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j 


by Department of Commerce 


; been on a scale unusually large for re- 
cent years. 

Sheep numbers have been increasing | 
}in the United States since 1922. Figures 
for 1929 were larger than for any year 
since 1909. A corresponding increase in 
estimated total mutton and lamb produc- 


There has been a steady rise in the ap- 
parent per capita consumption during | 
| that period, but those figures are not yet | 
back to the levels prevailing from 1900 
to 1917. Between 1925 and 1929, the 
rising prices of sheep and sheep meat in 
the United States attracted an unusually | 
large volume of frozen mutton and !amb 
from the Southern Hemisphere. As 1929 
advanced, however, the United States 
market grew less attractive to foreign | 
sheep meat. That development, contin- 
uing to date, appears to have effectively 
checked the movement of overseas mut- 
ton and lamb to this country. 


Greater Production 
In Southern Hemisphere 


Commrcial mutton and lamb produc- 
tion in the principal exporting countries 
{of the Southern Hemisphere seems 
| likely to be greater in 1930 than in 1929 
|} when it was above 1928. Unusually low 
wool prices received for the 1929-30 clip) 
|appear to have stimulated sheep and 
|\lamb slaughter, which has been consid- 
}erably heavier in recent months, in fact, 
since last October* than it was during 
{the same period a year earlier. Slaughter 
in the four principal mutton producing 
countries of the Southern Hemisphere 
for the 7 months, October-April, 1929-30, 
is estimated at 18 per cent above 1928-29. 
| Slaughter for the earlier months of 
the present calendar year in the 7 prin- 
cipal producing countries} for® which 
data are available indicate an increase of 
| 22 per cent compared with 1929. At this 
time last year the increase over the pre-| 
ceding year was estimated at 7 per cent 
and returns for the year now show an 8} 
per cent increase. This year early indi- 
;cations may not be quite so accurate an 
index, although it is probable that the 
returns for the year will show a com-! 
|paratively heavy increase over 1929. 

During 1929 and 1950, increasing 
quantities of mutton and lamb have been 
reaching British markets with prices 
tending downward. Price comparisons 
for May, 1930, the latest month for which 
complete data are available, against a} 
year ago indicate that frozen mutton 
and lamb were at relatively lower levels 
generally than were pork or beef. Frozen 
and chilled mutton from New Zealand 
and Argentina were outstanding exam- 
ples of lower prices. Frozen and chilled 
lamb from all sources appears to have} 
resisted more successfully the downward , 
tendency than did mutton, the general 
level having been relatively higher than 
that of pork. For both sheep and pig 
|meat, however, price declines from last 
year’s levels have been more pronounced | 
than for the bulk of the imported beef. 

*The month when the movement of | 
sheep and lambs to market becomes! 
heavier in the Southern Hemisphere 
countries, i. e., after lambing and shear- 
| ing. | 

+ New Zealand, Australia, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Canada, United States and 
Germany. 





‘Retail Price of Farm 
Products Criticized 





‘Consumers Fail to Benefit by 
Reduced Cost, Is Claim 





State of Virginia: 

Richmond, July 22. 
| Consumers of various agricultural 
| products do not receive the reductions in 
prices justified by the prices received by 
producers, according to a statement is- 
sued July 21 by the director of the divi- 
|sion of markets, department of agricul- 
ture, J. H. Meek. 
| Comparative prices of meats for 1928, 
11929 and 1930 are given in the state- 
ment, which follows in full text: 
| A comparison of the prices being 
| paid by consumers for various agricul- 
| tural products shows that they are not 


by 


jin 


' Hecht, 


| Trade 


{consumption of these lines. 
|cotton prints, however, are reported to 
\be in good demand. May imports of cot- 
were 
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Output of Mutton and Lamb | Decision Is Given Advance in Prices Is Shown 
Gains With Prices Receding |y Test Case on 


| Tapestries Tariff increases Also Reported for Potatoes and Dressed Fouls | 





‘Mending .of Moth-holes in 
Piece In- 
volved Under ‘Antiquity’ 


Old Flemish 


Section of Law 





New York, July 22.—Two tapestries, | 
tion also appears during the past 8 years. | imported through the port of Cincinnati 
A Mrs. Frederick W. Hinkle of Cleve- 


land, were the subject of a test 
just determined by the United 
Customs Court. 
statement, on 


an invoice 


tions, paragraph 1708, act of 1922. 


As to the other item involved, a Flem- 
ish tapestry, the court holds this entitled 
to free entry under paragraph 1708, act 
of 1922, although it had been mended | 
moth 
eaten, such mending or restoration hav- 
ing taken place less than 100 years prior | 


that might have been 


spots 


to importation. 


The two tapestries, upon entry, were 
classified as manufactures of wool and 
duty exacted at 50 per cent ad valorem, 
Free 
entry was contended for under paragraph 


under paragraph 1119, act of 1922. 


1708 as artistic antiquities. 


Judge Waite comments on the Flem- 
ish tapestry and upon the fact that re- 


storations had been made: 

“In our view,” Judge 
“his testimony 
former 
that 


Waite 


Government 


outweighs of the 


the tapestry he found that they were| 
dyed with coal tar dyes, not in use prior | 
We think from the record it) 
is entirely probable that the threads thus 
analyzed were those used in the filling 
the, 


to 1856. 


in of the 
tapestry. 


moth-eaten portions of 
(Protest 271342-G-4307.) 





Australian Textile Trade 


Found to Show Depression 


Australian trade in textile lines is dull} 
aecording to a cable, dated July 18, from 
Peebles, 
Sydney, to the Bureau of Foreign and} 
Importers are car- 
Although retailers’ | 


Commissioner James E, 


Domestic Commerce. 
rying ample stocks. 


{supplies are reported to be low, they 
jare said to be buying cautiously inas- | 
much as strenuous sales efforts on the 
part of the larger stores have failed to 
The 
heavy import duties are affecting sales | 
of high-priced woolens and silk and wool 
in 
American 


secure a_ satisfactory turnover. 


mixtures and may cause a decrease 


ton, linen and silk piece goods 


smaller than in the corresponding month 
of 1929. | 
(Issued by Department o 


case 
States 
The court rules that a 
covering ar- 
tistic antiquities, to the effect that the) 
merchandise was purchased from a per- 
son whose surname only is given, with- 
out any other means of identification, is, 
insufficient compliance with the regula- 


states, | 
(the plaintiff’s witness 

examiner) 
Government 
chemist who stated that upon analysis 
of some threads taken from the back of} 


f Commerce.) grade hay of all classes but the moder- 


Stocks of Wheat Increase 
As Corn Stores Decline 





On Gra ins, Cotton and Butter Domestic stocks of wheat, barley, and 


| flax in store and afloat at United States 
markets July 19 were larger than on 
July 12, while stocks of corn, oats, and 
rye were smaller, the Department of 
Agriculture stated July 22. Grain stocks 
July 19 and July 12, respectively, were 
as follows, in bushels: 

Wheat, 129,519,000 and 120,013,000; 
|corn, 3,729,000 and 4,461,000; oats, 8,- 
333,000 and 9,433,000; rye, 12,007,000 and 
| 12,146,000; barley, 6,511,000 and 6,447,- 
000; flax, 391,000 and 389,000. 





While Lower Trend Is Reported for Cattle, | 
Hay and Lambs 





Prices for grains, cotton, butter, po-,ate offerings of medium and lower 
tatoes, and dressed fowls moved upward] grades were fully equal to and, in some 
|at the middle of July, while cattle, ‘hay | cases, somewhat in excess of the com- 
fand lambs sold lower, the Department| paratively dull demand. In: the South 


of Agriculture stated July 22 in_ its|and the far Northwest, the absence of |. Stocks one year ago were: Wheat, 
|weekly review of markets for farm| moisture is beginning to be seriously felt. eae ome. uae Ga oe 
products. The cotton market showed some price 886,000; rye, 6,401,000; Darley). "7am 


'000; flax, 298,000. There were also 15,- 
924,000 bushels of Canadian wheat in 
store in bond at United States markets 
July 19 against 16,555,000 July 12 and 
| 23,866,000 one year ago. 


Low prices or dry weather, sometimes | gains soon after the middle of July. Eu- 
both, were the main causes of worry to} ropean demand for American cotton was 
producers the latter half of the month,) slow but there was some inquiry from 
the Department said. The statement fol-| certain domestic consuming centers for 
‘lows in full text: |prompt shipments and continued inqui- | 

Low prices or dry weather, sometimes ; Tes Were noted for long term new crop | * ne : 
both, were still main causes of worry to shipments. Domestic consumption for | looked for a reduction on native supplies, 
| producers the second half of July. Inj June amounted to 405,181 bales, com- | due to price downturns. 
the grain and cotton markets, at least, | pared with 569,414 for June a year ago. Wool trading in mid-July was confined 
the effect of the long drouth threatened | Stocks of cotton on hand in consuming largely to 64’s and finer domestic wools 
to change the price situation because of | Stablishments on June 30 amounted to in the eastern markets. Strictly comb- 
bad growing conditions. Price trend of | 1.400,000 bales compared with 1,300,000 jing Ohio and similar wools of this gen- 
corn Was upward through the first three | 0” the same date a year ago. The ap- | eral grade went at 75 to 77 cents, scoured 
weeks of July. Other grains and the | Parent supply of American cotton in the | basis, in a movement that involved sey- 
millfeeds have recovered from the mid- ar on July . ein moderate sized quantities. 

r rop. ay ‘kets have tended | ?»¥U8, yales compared with 2,800, | ‘ 
— a ar oe have been | /ast year, 3,300,000 in 1928, and 4,500,000 Receipts of Dressed 
well sustained since the middle of the|in 1927. The present supply remaining | Poultry Meet Demand 
month but cattle and iambs sold at still |i" the United States is the largest for | Tht | . 5 ees 
lower prices. There were price gains on/ the date since 1921. Sales of spot cotton | While the receipts of dressed poultry 
cotton, butter, potatoes and dressed continue very light. Exports for the |at New York, Chicago, Boston and Phila- 
fowls. Goods and commodities in gen- | Week ended July 18 amounted to 38,852 delphia, were not quite so heavy after 
eral still sell a little lower week by week | a powers 59,958 bales for the same | pe Rech —— —— bag? oe 

‘saan i , i 5 olacc | Week last season. | sufficiently ample meet ¢ ds. 
but since the farm products as a class Supplies of broilers weighing two Seana 





have fallen, at the same time the farm- |} E .f E 

i oar ea) Sarees ae | Bxcessive Supply jand over, and larger sized chickens, 
ers’ buying power stays about the same OTS . ‘hi which heretofore have been restricted, 
aa Detore, Of Steers at Chicago 


are now gradually increasing and prices 
‘falling slowly. The low price paid for 
fowl recently has apparently discouraged 
marketing at interior points. Fowl are 
now selling at about nine cents under 
the level for this time in 1929, four 
}cents under 1928 and two cents under 
1927. While owners of frozen poultry 
are making every effort to reduce their 
stocks as rapidly as possible, the quan- 
tity of poultry in storage is still large 
in comparison with last year. 

In spite of the comparatively heavier 
|receipts than for the same week of last 
| year, afd a somewhat heavier into stor- 
movement, egg prices were fairly 
Continuously | maintained during the third week 
continued firm influenced by some de-| declining prices in the fat cattle market |Of July. F ractional advances were re- 
terioration in the crop as a result of dry|continued to detract interest from the | Corded in many markets on fancy grades 
weather, but principally as a result of| stocker and feeder trade. In addition, |#%4,0n some intermediate grades, while 
continued good demand for the limited | relatively few cattle suitable for replace- | the lower grades were mostly unchanged: 
supplies. The oats market held steady | ment purposes have been arriving on the | Stocks of eggs in cold storage in the 
largely as a result of strength in other} market, so that the demand has been | United States on July 1, amounted to 
grains. The barley market was firm to| more or less at a standstill. | 10,742,000 cases—an excess of 2,252,000 
| slightly higher. A gloomy attitude on the part of hog | Foto “lar oo = one fet 
By-product feed markets were unset-| killers persisted at Chicago, reflecting | jar of "ae pronto 4 15 006° net mica 
tled at mid-July compared with the po-| the condition of the fresh pork market. | oo cos of eggs ‘were put into the refriger- 
| sition earlier in the month. Wheat mill-| Shippers and small killers were very ex- on p Paes aoa last year & 
feeds, especially bran, developed a firmer | acting as to weights, and hogs scaling |‘ , oh enere ae : 
tone with an improved demand in eastern | Over 200 pounds were usually the last 


Domestic Wheat Conditions 
} were much 


Markets Strengthened Deo 


Domestic wheat markets strengthened | 
after the middle of July, largely as a} 
result of less favorable prospects for | 
Spring wheat in the American North- | 
west and Canada but influenced also by a | 
good domestic demand for new Winter | loss after a feeding period of six months 
wheat and a better export inquiry for/|to a year. Much of the fat steer supply 
most classes of North American wheat.) was going into killer channels at prices | 
Harvesting of Winter wheat in the|ranging from $2 to $4 under what they 
United States is nearing completion un-| cost as stockers and feeders last Fall 
der favorable weather conditions, The|or early this Spring. Yearlings sold on 
|quality is unusually good and protein | a declining market, but got much bet- | 28° 
|content above average. Corn markets|ter action than heavies. | well 


at Chicago, in mid-July, 
the same as four years 
An excessive supply of heavy 
steers were dumped on the market to the 
detriment, not only of price levels, but 
of finishers who had paid relatively high 
prices for these cattle in the replacement 
stage and had to sell them at a sharp 








Cheese markets at distributing centers 


and central western markets but far|to find an outlet. Packing sows con- — on et ee an 
western markets were weak reflecting | tinued in fairly broad demand, big killers heacna ‘Grieek. aaeed cel ali >htly Un- 
comparatively heavy offerings of domes..| taking advantage. of their concentration | CD&ese I - . SUSE: 


official reports from cheese producing 
| areas outside of the State of Wisconsin 
are to the effect that production is some+ 
what lighter this year than last year. 

| The butter market ruled decidedly 
|firmer around the middle of the month 
|with prices % to 1 cent higher. All 
available information regarding the 


tic and foreign millfeeds. Poorer pas-! points to get supplies, which held market 
tures have developed a somewhat better | offerings of this class to little more than 
demand for cottonseed hulls in the south- | the needs of small killers and shippers. 
eastern States. Gluten feed prices held| Prices of fat lambs tended lower at 
unchanged at practically all markets but | Chicago, with further declines of 75 
| declined at Kansas City and Minneapolis. | cents to $1 after the middle of the month. 
| Alfalfa meal prices were barely steady. Shipping demand was comparatively nar- 

Hay markets were somewhat irregu-| row. Reports indicated fairly heavy 
lar. Demand continued good for top loadings of range lambs for the next 
several weeks, but most trade interests 





[Continued on Page 12,Column 1.] 

















VI 


It’s Your A&P Store 


As the town you live in is yours 


}100 ewes was smaller in 1930 than in 


| 1928. 
Both the native and western lamb 
crops were larger this year than last. 


;getting the reduction in prices that the 
| low prices which producers are receiving 
j would justify. This is an unfortunate 
|condition, Reduced prices to consumers 


|The crop im the native sheep States was; of agricultural products always come 
}about 4 per cent or 400,000 head larger; slower when the farmers’ prices are 


{than in 1929 and & per cent larger than | decreased than increased prices to pro- 
{in 1928. The increase this year was|ducers when the consumers’ prices are 
| due both to increased numbers of breed- | increased. 
jing ewes and a larger number of lambs Neither producers nor consumers, un- 
saved per 100 ewes. The native lamb!/der the present methods of distri- 
crop was 8,930,000 in 1928, 9,326,000 in| bution, get what is justly due them 
1929 and 9,734,000 th 1930. |when a radical increase or decrease in 

The western lamb crop of 1930 was| Prices takes place, but the producers, 
'9.5 per cent or about 1,600,000 head generally speaking, have to take the re- 


Grape Director 
| larger than that of 1929 but only about 
Selected by Board | s per cent larger than the crop of 1928. 


| The increase this year over last was due 
to both an increased number of breeding 


F. J. Koster Offered Position | ewes 


Ts Sarr ewes; compared to 1928 the 
With Proposed Association |crease was due to increased number of 








and a larger number of lambs per | 
in- 


duction in prices much sooner and get 
{the increased prices much later than 
conditions seem to justify, and therefore 
seem to bear a great many unjust bur- 
| dens. 
The following are some _ interesting 
|figures giving prices on livestock and 


|breeding ewes since the number of ,™eats. The following average prices 
The control board which is trying| lambs per 100 ewes Was smaller. The | WeT' being received by producers as of 
to organize a cooperative associatién of| number of lambs per 100 ewes was 83.7 May 15, 1928-29-20: 
grape growers in California has selected) in 1928, 76.6 in 1929 and 80.9 in 1930. | 1928 1929 19380 
Frederick J. Koster, of San Francisco,| The largest increases this year over last Hogs - $9.10 $10.30 $9.40 
to be a director of the association and| were in the late lambing areas in most Beef cattle 8.70 9.40 8.30 
this selection has been approved by the! of which the late crop in 1929 was re- | Lambs ... 13.80 14.10 10.30 


Federal Farm Board, according to a|duced by very unfavorable weather dur- 
telegram to Mr. Koster just made public| ing and after lambing. All of the States 
by the Board. |except Texas had larger crops this year 

Under the terms of the “grape plan,” | than last. In Texas unfavorable weather 
one of the directors must be approved|and feed conditions resulted in a de- 


by the Board, according to C, C. Teague, 
member of the Board representing fruit 
and vegetable growers. The plan pro- 
_ vides that the program shall not be effec- 
tive unless 85 per cent of grape produc- 
tion in California is represented by the 
growers whe sign the cooperative con- 
tract. A canvass of the signatures is now 
in progress, and Mr. Teague has an- 
nounced that the signatures are near the 
point required. 

The plan also provides that the sign- 


ers shall contribute $1.50 for each ton! 


of grapes they market into a fund to 
take the surplus of grapes and grape 
products off the market. 
telegram to Mr. Koster follows in full 
text: 

“Under terms of grape plan control 
board is to submit for approval of Farm 
Board the name of one person for di- 


rector, the other directors being equally} 


divided between fresh and raisin grape 
growers. 


difficult and with existing factions in| 


industry will require a man of outstand- 
ing ability whose logic and fairminded- 
fess will appeal to all. Your selection 


The Board’s| 


Problems of attempting con-} 
trol under present conditions are most} 


|erease from 77 to 62 in the number of 
|lambs saved per 100 ewes, which more 
than offset a 12 per cent increase in 
| breeding ewes. The lamb crop in the | 
13 western lamb States was 17,433,000 
in 1928, 17,115,000 in 1929 and 18,724,000 | 


| 
| 


‘reports. For the western States the | 
lamb crops given are actual estimates of | 
the number of lambs docked base@ upon | 





by committee in our opinion is a most|do so.” | 


At the present writing (July 15) on 
j account of the severe drouth all classes 
|of livestock above mentioned are being 
rushed to market, and at lower prices 
|than were being paid to producers on 
those dates. 

The retail prices in Richmond as of 
May 15, 1928-29-30, taken from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, were as foi- 
lows: 


: | 1928 1929 1930 
in 1930. | cts. cts. - : 
The information as to the lamb crop | Pork chops, per pound ..,, 35.3 38.8 
{in the native sheep States was obtained | Bacon, sliced, per pound ., 48.8 39.7 
from reports secured by the rural mail | ams, sliced, per pound ., 44.5 45.6 
} : | Sirloin steak, per pound ,, 43.9 47.9 
learriers of the Post Office Department | S ce ‘ 2 
| Round steak, per pound ., 38.8 43.2 
| about June 1. The lamb erops for these} Rib roast, per pound ..... 83.7 373 
States are computed by multiplying the | Chuck roast, per pound .. 25.9 28.9 
;estimated number of breeding ewes Jan. | Plate beef, per pound 18.9 21.3 
|1, by the number of lambs saved per 100 | Lambs’ legs, per pound 45.9 47.1 
ewes as shown by these rural carriers’| Prices per pound quoted by _ retail 


dealers in Richmond during the first part 
of July, 1930, are as follows: 





Brom Ok & & ik 

SS NS I I 

Nabiac endiv’® 
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7 " Pork chops ..... cccccecceee 20 tO 35 cents 
reports received direct from large num-| Sliced bacon . 30 to 40 cents 
bers of owners both of range sheep and | Sliced ham 30 to 40 cents 
of ranch flocks, | Sirloin steak 30 to 45 cents 

1 Round StOAK cosccccescecce 30 cents 

————————_—_———_—_———SS | Rib FORE .ccoccevcecencece 25 to 45 cents 
happy one. The offices will be located in| ee OO ee ee «- 20 to 30 cents 
San Francisco. Jf you can accept sub- | Plate pert sasedaepes ange a2 30 32 cents 
| ject to signup becoming effective yOu! Country mee, SOK RaAGCAE RDA = - 7 a 
| will be performing a great public serv- | Country sides ............ 18 to BO ante 
ice and we urgently request that YOU; Country shoulders ........ 18 to 20 cents 
| Lees! dressed veal cuts .... 20 to 45 cents 





THE 
GREAT 


© 1930, The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 


Housewives, visiting a young’ merchant’s store in 
1859, found goods on his shelves they liked—and—as 
housewives do—told others. 


Thus, A & P’s business grew from this single store. 
First one customer brought another. Then one neigh- 
borhood brought another. 


‘A & P has not forgotten why it outgrew a single 
store. It knows it must make good in each community 
if its stores are to be accepted by many. 


Because A & P realizes this, the A & P store nearest 
you is run by your townsmen. Men in your own locality 
keep your store in touch with the ‘A & P system. The 
food on its shelves is there because you have asked 
for it. 


‘A & P is made up of many such stores, just as the 
United States is made up of many communities like 
your own. Your A & P store serves you better because 
it is part of a large system, just as your community 
suits you better because it is part of a great nation. 


. 


Note: This is number VI of a a advertise- 
ments appearing in a great many newspapers, 


ATLANTIC & PACIFIC 


TEA 
co. 
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Railroads 


Colorado Road 


Given Authority | Of Federa 
For Bond Issue ”¢ 





- Line Permitted to Sell Se- 


curities to Reimburse Its) 


Treasury for Expendi- 
tures Not Capitalized 





THE UNITED STATES DAELY: WEDNESDAY, JULY 23, 1930 


Rates 





Tariffs to Be Charged 





Virtually all interstate railroads in 
| hereafter to publish tariffs on trans- 
portation of explosive ammunition, un- 
der a womplaint filed in the name of 
the Federal Government with the Inter- 


Authority to partially reimburse its} state Commerce Commission, which made 
treasury for expenditures heretofore! j; public July 21. 


made but not yet 


metce Commission te the Colorado 
Southern Railway in 
and order made public July 22. 

Brief announcement of the Commis- 
sion’s action in the case was made July 
16 by notice in Finance Docket No, 835 

The bonds are to be sold at not less 
tham 93 per cent of par and accrued in- 
terest. 

. No Objecion Offered 

The full text of the Compyission’s re- 
port follows! 

The Colorado & Southern Railway 
Company, a common carrier by rail- 
road engaged in interstate commerce, 
has duly applied for authority under 
section 20a of the interstate commerce 
act to issue $20,000,000 of general-mort- 
gage 42 per cent gold bonds, series A. 
No objection to the granting of the ap- 
plication has been presented to us. 

Of she $20,000,000 of series A bonds 
which the applicant proposes to issue 
$12,400,000 are in respect of the payment 
ard retirement of $19,402,000 of its first- 
mortgage 4 per cent bonds, which ma- 
tured on Feb. 1, 1929. The remaining 
$600,600 are in partial reimbursement 
of the applicant’s treasury for advances 
in 
Fort Worth & Denver South Plains Rail- 


capitalized by the} 
issuance of $20,000,006 of general mort-! 
gage 4% per cent gold bonds; series A, | 
has heen granted by the Interstate Com- | 


a detailed report | 


| nitions without first printing and filing | 


approximately 800 railroad corporations, 
sets forth difficulties and what it says 
| have been unreasonable charges against 
ithe Government by reason of the car- 
riers transporting the Government mu- 


| their classification rates and charges. 


6 | The complaint is filed by the Govern- 
*| ment Coordinator for Traffic and the De- 


| partment of Justice. 


It asks the Com- 


! mission to require all the roads to pub- 
!lish and file in proper form, and apply 
{in future to the transportation of mu- 


nitions throughout the country, such 


| classifications and rates as the Commis- 


S 


| 


j 
| 


| 
| 


1 


aid of construction made to the ti 


way Company, a Texas subsidiary of the | 


applicant. 

The applicant represents that its ad- 
vances to this subsidiary, made prior 
to May 1, 1930, total about $7,800,000, 
and tjat no bonds other than those here 
proposed will be issued in reimburse- 
ment for such advances. 
further states that the subsidiary will 
not issue bonds or other securities to 
it in respect of such advanees. 

Provisions of Issue 

The series A bonds will be issued un- 
der and pursuant to, and will be secured 
by, a general mortgage proposed to be 
executed by the applicant as of May 1, 
1930, to the First National Bank of the 
City of New York, as trustee. 

They will be issued as coupon bonds, 
registrable as to principal, in the denom- 
inations of $500 and $1,000, and as reg- 
istered bonds in the denominations of 
$1,000, $5,000, and $10,000, will be dated 


May 1, 1930, if couppn bonds, and as of | 
and will mature May 1, 1980. | 


The proposed mortgage provides for | ing under authority of Circular No. 41, 


the date of authentication, if registered 
bonds, will bear interest* at the rate of 
4% per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually on May 1 and Nov. 1, will be 
redeemable, at the option of the appli- 
‘cant, on any interest date prior to May 
1, 1950, at 110 per cent of par and ac- 
crued interest, on May 1, 1950, or any 
interest date thereafter prior to May 1, 
1965, at 107 per cent of par and accrued 
interest, on May 1, 1965, or any interest 
date thereafter prior to May 1, 1975, at 
105 per cent of par and accrued interest, 
and on May 1, 1975, or any interest date 
thereafter, at par and accrued interest, 


the pledge thereunder of 1,991 shares of 
stock of the Fort Worth & Denver South 
Plains Railway Company, being all the 
issued and outstanding stock of that car- 
rier, except directors’ qualifying shares. 
It also provides for the pledge with the 
trustee of any bo or other evidences 
of indebtedness which may be issued by 
any company of whose capital stock 50 
per cent or more shall be pledged there- 
under. 


Subject to our approval, the bonds | 


have been sold to J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany and the First National Bank of 
the City of New York at 93 per cent of 
par and accrued interest. On that basis 
the average annual cost to the applicant 


will be approximately 4.875 per cent. | 


The proceeds of the bonds will be de- 
voted to the repayment of $12,000,000 
of loans made to the applicant by its 
affiliated corporations to assist it in 
meeting at maturity the first-mortgage 


bonds above mentioned and to the mak- | 
ing of additions and betterments to its | 


own and subsidiaries’ 
ment. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
$20,000,000 of general-mortgage 41% per 
cent gold bonds, series A, by the appli- 
cant as aforesaid (a) is for a lawful ‘ob- 
ject within its corporate purposes, and 
compatible with the public interest, 
which is necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by it of service to the public as a 
common carrier, and which will not im- 
pair its ability to perform that service, 
and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
propriate for such purpose. 


road and equip- 


Control of Traction Line 
By Reading Is Approved 


The Reading Company’s acquisition 
of control of the Trenton-Princeton 
Traction, an electric line practically 13 
miles long operating between ‘Tren- 
ton, Eggert’s Crossing, Lawrenceville 
and Princeton, N. J., is approved under 
a decision made public by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission July 21. The 
Reading, proposing the control through 
purchase of the stock of the traction 
company. says the latter line is a natural 
feeder and that the control would effect 
econoniical operation, lower rates and im- 
proved service. 


The traction company, now without an | 


established freight schedule, would be 
given more uniform service for quick 
response for shippers, on its own line 
and connections and the economies pro- 
posed include elimination of salaries of 
its general officers, advantages in pur- 
chase of supplies and in construction 
and repair, 





Oklahoma to Hold Hearings 
On Cotton Ginning Rates 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, July 22. 

The corporation commission will hold 
a hearing in September to fix cotton gin- 
ning rates, it is announced by the chair- 
man, C. C. Childers. 

Rates were noi fixed last year, Mr. 
Childers said, because the authority of 
the commission was held to be illegal, 
but a case taken to the Supreme Court 
of the United Staies ‘this year in effect 


The applicant | 


| 
| 


|}sion may deem reasonable. 


The com- 
laint is in the name of “The United 


It is filed by Neill 
E. Bailléy, Coordinator for Traffic, and 
W. H. Quigg, Assistant to the Coordi- 
nator for Traffic, and by John Lord 
O’Brian, Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, 
sistant to the Attorney General, in the 
Department of Justice. 


Large Annual Traffic 
In Supplies Alleged 


Mr. Quigg explained orally,that prac- 
cally every rajroad except some unim- 
portant short lines is included in the 
list of defendants. He said the railroads 
have been accepting this character of 
supplies from the Government in large 


| volume and transporting it in all parts 








of the United States and its possessions 
without having any published rates. He 
said that in 1929 this volume of traffic 
of which complaint is made amounted 
to more than 26,000 tons, shipped over 
the lines of interstate carriers. 


The Government in its complaint says | 


that because of the failure of the de- 
fendant roads to publish their tariffs in 
respect to this class of freight, the Gov- 
ernment is unable to determine in ad- 
vance of shipment what its transporta- 
tion cost will be with resulting “pro- 
longed special negotiations and contro- 
versies with the defendants in attempt- 
ing to determine ‘vhat is a just and 
reasonable rate and charge for trans- 


portation of separate shipments of said | 


articles.” This, according to the com- 
plaint, causes “great confusion, incon- 
venience, expenditure and loss of time” 
to both the Government and the de- 
fendants. 


Government Ships 
Munitions Over Railroads 


The complaint follows in full text: 

The United States of America, com- 
plainant, v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Rail- 
road Co, et al., defendants, 

The complaint of the above-named 
complainant respectfully shows: 

I.—That the United States of Amer- 
ica, by the Coordinator for Traffic, act- 


Oct. 10, 1921, Bureau of the Budget, is- 
sued by direction of the President, 
through its military departments, viz., 
War Department, Navy Department, and 
Marine Corps, makes shipments over the 
lines of the railroad common * car- 
riers named herein, of large quanti- 
ties of munitions, censisting of ex- 
plosive ammunition for cannon in va- 
rious forms, bombs, grenades, mines, 
etc., to, from and _ between points in 
the several States of the United 
States, its territories and possessions 





Il.—That the defendants named in 
the appendix hereto, whith is included 
in and made a part of this complaint, 
are common carriers engaged in the 
transportation of property by rail in in- 
terstate commerce between points in the 
several States and Territories of the 
United States and, as such common car- 
riers, are subject to the provisions of 
the interstate commerce act. 

III.—That the defendant above named 
through B, W. Dunn as agent under 
power of attorney on file with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, issue 
and file, under section 6 of the inter- 
state commerce act, as freight tariff No. 
1, I. C. C. No. 1, a publication designated 


ulations for the Transportation of Ex- 
plosives and Other Dangerous Articles 
by. Freight,” including specifications for 


' shiping containers prescribed under the 


act of Mar. 4, 1921 (35 Stat. L. 34), 
and restrictions covering the acceptance 
and transportation of explosives and 
other dangerous articles by carriers 
parties to said tariff, applicable within 


|the United States and binding upon all 
|earriers shown in said freight tariff I. 


C. C. No. 1, and upon all shippers using 
these carriers for the transportation of 
explosives and other dangerous articles 
by land. 

IV.—That defendants, through D. T. 
Lawrence, agent for lines in official clas- 
sification territory, E. H. Dulaney, as 
agent for lines in southern clasification 
territory, and R. C. Fyfe, as agent for 
lines in western classification territory, 
under powers of attorney on file with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, is- 
sue and file, under section 6 of the inter- 
state commerce act, the consolidated 
freight classification No. 6, as official 
classification No. 50, Agent D. T. Law- 
,rence’s I, C, C.-O. C. No, 50, southern 
classification No. 49, Agent E..H. Du- 
laney’s I. C. C: No. 34 and Western Clas- 
sification No. 61, Agent R. C. Fyfe’s I. 
C.. C. No. 19, publishing rules, descrip- 
tion of articles for transportation, pack- 
age or container requirements, minimum 
carload weights and ratings to apply on 
freight traffic covered by tariffs issued 
| subject to either said official classifica- 
| gion, southern classification or western 
| classification as such tariffs may pro- 
| vide. 


‘ 


Ratings Subject to 
Regulations of Carriers 

V.—That the said official classification 
I. C. C,-0, C. No. 50, southern classifica- 
tion I. C. C. No. 34 and western classifi- 


cation, I, C, C. No. 19, publishes on page 
195 under the caption of “Ex 





See Rule 39,” the following items”: 


4. Wet Fulminate of Mercury; 5. Pow- 


substantiated the jurisdiction of the com- | der: 6. Smokeless for Cannon; 7. Smoke- 


mission. 


less for Small Arms; 8. Low Explosives, without having - first printed, published, ' may consider proper in the premises, 


The complaint, setting forth a list of , 


tates of America, complainant, versus | 
|the Aberdeen and Rockfish Railroad Co. 
|et al., defendants.” 


and Elmer B. Collins, Special As- | 


“Interstate Commerce Commission Reg-! 


| see Rule 39: 9. Powder, Black; 10. Low 


the United States would be required | Explosives, Noibn; 11. High Explosives, | 


see Rule 39”; with ratings for transpor- 
tation in official, southern and western 
classifications and their territories, ex- 
| cept as to items 2, 4, and 11 in official 
‘classification and item 4 in southern 
classification. For the items 2, 4, and 
11 in official classification and item 11 
in southern classification no ratings are 
published, but a _ reference symbol is 
shown which denotes that ratings are 
“subject to rates and regulations of in- 
dividual carriers,’’ and that on pages 76 


and 77 under a caption of “Ammunition, | 


Explosive, see Rule 39,” the following 
iarticles are listed: 
| Mines, including Fragmentation Bombs; 
'15, For Cannon; 17. With explosive pro- 
| jectiles; 18. With projectiles containing 
poisonous chemicals; 19. With projec- 
tiles containing nonpoisonous 
cals or smeke-producing compounds; 
24. Fuzes; 26. Detonating or boosters, 
/separate or combined; 27. Grenades, 
| hand or rifle; 6. Projectiles; 7. Charged 
‘with poisonous chemicals; 8. Explosives. 
For carload and less-tharmearload rat- 
|ings for the transportation of said ar- 
ticles a reference symbol is shown in 
the rating columns headed “Official” 
“Southern” “Western” on page 56 of 
said consolidated freight classification 
No. 6 described in paragraph IV herein, 
which denotes “Subject to rates and 
regulations of individual carriers.” 


VI. That said Rule 39, referred to in 
connection with explosives and explosive 
ammunities in said consolidated freight 
| classification No. 6, official classificaton 
I. C. C.-0. C. No. 50, southern classifi- 
|cationd. C. C. C. No. 34 and western 
| classification I. C. C. C. No. 39, is a 
|rule requiring that shipping containers, 
‘marking and packing requirements for, 
{and handling and transportation of ex- 
| plosives and dangerous articles other 


| than explosives must be in accordance 
| with the rules and regulations prescribed 
|in Agent B, W. Dunn’s freight tariff No. 
'1, I. C. C. No. 1, supplements thereto 
| a 

and reissues thereof. ; 

| VII—That the items of explosive am- 
munition numerated in section V hereof 
are grouped in agent B. W. 
freight tariff No. 1, I. C. C. No. 1 as 
group 2, “Acceptable Explosives” (page 
31, items 102 to 108, inclusive, and page 
82, items 109 to 116, inclusive), for trans- 
portation by rail, and the said articles 
| when offered for shipment by the Gov- 
ernment are properly prepared “and 
packed for shipment as required by the 
regulations prescribed in said Agent B. 
W. Dunn’s freight tariff, I. C. C. No. 1. 


Failure to Publish 


Rates Is Cited 


“VIlI.—That, although by their freight 
classifications, official classification, I. C. 
C.-0, C. No. 50, southern classification, 
I. C. C. No. 34 and western classifica- 
| tion, I. C. C. Ng. 39, defendants refer to 
and make subject to rates and regula- 
tions of individual carriers for the trans- 
portation of explosive ammunication for 
cannon, bombs, mines, grenades, and pro- 
jectiles, they have failed to publish rates 
on such articles in their tariffs and ex- 
ceptions thereto, except The New York 
| Central Railroad Company, I. C. 
Y. C. No. 16006 and except that in some 
few cases some, but not all, of the 
carrier defendants herein have, 
in connection with the publication of 
commodity rates or by exceptions to 
their freight tariffs, published rates or 
ratings on some of the articles with re- 
triction as to destinations listed in said 
Glassificaion exceptions under a caption 
of explosive ammunition, while others 
have failed to publish any rates in their 
freight tariffs or exceptions thereto filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as required by section 6 of the in- 
terstate commerce act. 

IX.—That the tariff of The New York 
| Central Railroad Company, I. C. 
Y. C. No. 16006 includes in said publica- 


tion now described and rated in their 
freight classification, I. C. C.-O. C. No. 
50, at ratings that are in conflict with 
ratings published ‘in O, C.-I. C. C. No. 
50, and that result in unjust and un- 
reasonable rates in violation of section 
1 of the interstate commerce act. 
X.—That because of defendants’ fail- 
ure, as aforesaid, with the exception of 
the New York Central Lines and other 
carriers referred to above, to publish, 
in either their said classifications or 
their individual tariffs, or classification 
exceptions thereto, classifications, rates 
or ratings, upon and applicable to said 





articles of explosive ammunition for 
| cannon, bombs, grenades, mines, etc., 
or the transportation thereof, com- 


plainant is unable to determine in ad- 


vance of shipment what will be the cost; 


to it of the transportation of such ar- 


is forced to engage in prolonged specia! 
negotiations and controversies with de- 
fendants in attempting to determine 


charge for the transportation of the 
separate shipment of said articles; that 
said negotiations and controversies re- 
sult in great 
| expenditures, and loss of time to the 
office of the Coordinator for Traffic, the 
General Accounting Office of the United 
States, and even to defendants them- 
selves, practically all of which could and 
would be avoided if defendants published 
and filed in proper manner and form 
their classifications, rates, or ratings for 
and applicable to said articles and the 
transportation thereof; that the freight 
tariffs of defendants generally are sub- 


of the broad scope, application and use 
of said consolidated freight classifica- 
tion and the ratings published therein 
on the numerous articles therein listed, 
the freight rates and charges applicable 
to the transportation of the articles so 
rated and classified are quickly and con- 
venienly determinable; that said articles 
of explosive ammunition for cannon, 





listed in, and ratings or classifications 
| thereof, published 


Item 14. Bombs or | 


chemi- | 


Dunn’s! 


tion other articles of explosive ammuni- | 


ticles; and after shipment, complainant | 


what is a just and reasonable rate and | 


confusion, inconvenience, | 


in said consolidated | 


Trade Practices 
la 


Published Rates on T: ransport 


| Ammunition Sought ({ Wildwood, N.|J. 


tition Filed With Interstate Commerce Commission Com- 
* plains of General Practice of Railroads Respecting 


| Line Authorized 


LL ¢. C. Approves Plan of 





| chase Capital Stock of 
Resort Road 





| The acquisition by the Atlantic City 
| Railroad Company, a subsidiary of the 
Reading Company, of control of the Wild- 
| wood & Delaware Bay Short Line Rail- 
;road Company, to enable the Reading to 
| Maintain an emtrance into Wildwood, on 
the Jersey coast, is approved by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in a de- 
cision made public July 21. The Com- 
| mission finds that the acquisition of con- 
| trol of the short line carrier, by pur- 
| chase of capital stock and on terms the 
|Commission finds just and reasonable, 
| will be in the public interest. 

| The decision follows in full text: 

| The Atlantic City Railroad Company, 
a carrier by railroad engaged 
| transportation of persons and property 
| subject to the interstate commerce act, 
}on May 22, 19330, filed an application for 
‘authority under section 5 (2) of the act 
'(a) to acquire control by purchase of 
| capital stock, of the Wildwood & Dela- 
| ware Bay Short Line Railroad Company, 
| heyeinafter called the carrier, and (b 
| to acquire Control of the carrier’s rail- 
;road properties under an operating 
| agreement. 

A hearing has been had. Subsequently 
| that part of tthe application mentionea 
in bracket (b) was withdrawn. The board! 
}of public utility commissioners of the 
| State of New Jersey has advised that its| 
engineers have recommended favorable| 
action upon an application by the carrier! 
; to the State commission for authority to| 
| transfer certain of its capital stock to 
|the applicant herein. No objection to| 
| the granting of the application has been| 
| presented to us. o 

| The applicamt, a subsidiary of the 
Reading Company, owns and_ operates | 
lines of railroad extending from Phila- 
| delphia, Pa., amd Camden, N. J., to At- 
| lantie City, Ocean City, and, via Wild- 
‘wood Junction, to Cape May, all on the 
‘New Jersey coast. The carrier’s line ex- 
tends from Wildwood Junction to Wild- 
{ wood, another seashore point, 4.2 miles, 
During the greater part of the wear the 
; applicant has access to Wildwood 
through interchange of freight cars and 
transfer of passengers at the junction 
| with the carrier’s line. 

| In the Summer season a number of, 
|through trains are operated between| 
| Philadelphia ared Camden, and Wildwood, 
|under an arrangement in effect since 
'the carrier’s line was opened to traffic 
;in 1912, Othex trains, operating to and 





\from Cape May, handle through cars to|concentrates deriving their flavor from| 


{and from Wildwood in connection with| 
the carrier’s service. Wildwood is also| 
| served by a lime of the West Jersey &| 
| Seashore Railroad Company, affiliated 
| with the Pennsylvania system. ' 

Control Termed Desirable | 
| It is urged that control of the carrier | 
| by the applicamt is desirable because it| 
| is of vital importance to the latter and| 
| the Reading to maintain an entrance into | 
Wildwood. This contention is supported | 
| by testimony to the effect that the future | 


| dependent upom service by two carriers, 
| not only to assure the benefits of compe-| 
| tition in service but for adequate facil-| 
ities to provide for congestion in periods 
of heaviest passenger travel. | 

Wildwood is said to be one of the! 





ond only to Atlantic City, on the south! 
Jersey coast. Passenger-traftic statistics | 
| for the past two years show 122,688 trips, | 
| with total revenues of $143,513, in 1928, | 
and 104,896 trips and $167,487 
nues in 1929. 

While having a relatively small per-| 
|manent population—about 5,300 © in| 
1920—it is estimated that approximately | 





| during the momths of July and August. 
|The community has 35 or 40 major| 
| hotels, and many establishments of 
| lesser capacity. The carrier’s line serves| 
| 14 industries, of which 8 are located in| 
Wildwood. | 

We have found the final value, for | 
rate-making purposes, of the properiy| 
owned and used by the carrier for com-| 
mon-carrier Purposes to be $240,000 as 


about $100,000. The Reading’s valuation 
engineer estinaates the cost of repro- 
dtction, less depreciation, and present 


He states that the main increase has 

been in respect to land. Nothing herein 

is to be construed as in any wise affect- 

ing future determinations by us of 

values of the carrier’s properties. 
Purchase Arranged 

The Reading Company owns $36,300 of 
the carrier’s Ouatstanding bonds. The ap- 
plicant has arranged to purchase $422,- 
600 of the remaining bonds, including all 
unpaid coupoms, and 3,804 shares, or 
slightly over 51 per cent, of the carrier's 
, stock for a total consideration of $398,- 
| 760.84 plus interest thereon from May 
20, 1930, to the date of settlement. 

In our plan of the consolidation of the 
| railway properties of the continental 
| United States, the Reading, the appli- 
|cant, and the’ carrier are grouped in 
| System No. 5——Baltimore & Ohio, 159 
I. C. C, 522, 529-30. 

Upon the facts presented, we find that 
the acquisitiom by the Atlantic City 
Railroad Company of control of _ the 
Wildwood @& Delaware Bay Short Line 
Railroad Company, by purchase of cap- 





| 


ject to said classifications, and, because | ital stock, for the consideration and upon! 


; the terms and@ conditions set forth in 
| the application, which consideration and 
| terms and conditions we find to be just 
{and reasonable in the premises, will be 
| in the public imterest. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 
aN 
| and filed with this Commission their 
classifications, ratings, or Yrates and 





bombs, grenades, mines, ete, should be | charges for and applicable to the trans-| maintenance, 


| portation of said articles. 
Wherefore complainant prays that de- 


Atlantic City Road to Pur- 


in the; 
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Mergers 


Reading Control Respondents Agree to Cease 
Certain Business Practices 





N 


early 50 Stipulations Proceedings Published During June | 
By Trade Commission, Number Approaching 
Record Total of Previous Month 





Nearly 50 stipulations proceedings 
were published during June by the Fed- 


eral Trade Comnission, the Commission | 


has just announced. This number ap- 
proaches the record number of stipula- 
tions issued inthe preceding month. 

Details of each case were made pub- 
lic although names of respondents in- 
| volved were deleted in accordance with 
rules observed in all stipulations proceed- 
ings where respondents in matters that 
|have not yet reached the stage of a for- 
‘mal complaint voluntarily agree to 
abandon the practices charged. 

The Commission’s announcement of 
stipulations proceedings follows: 


‘Stipulations Cover 
Various Commodities 


Details of stipulations Nos. 498-545, 
inclusive, released during June, are, 
briefly, as follows: - 


498.—Velvet—Using the word velvet 
\to desigmate a fabric that is not made 
lof the product of the cocoon of the silk 
worm. 





499.— Cutlery and Kitchen Tools—; product is manufactured from silk when | 


Using words “stainless steel” to desig- 
nate products not composed entirely as 
indicated, without using explanatory 
words to that effect in type equally as 
conspicuous. 


500.—Candles—Using the 





ucts not composed entirely as indicated, 
without using explanatory words to that 
effect im type equally as conspicuous. 
501.—Metal Products—Using _ the 
words “silver” and “nickle silver” to 
designate products not composed of sil- 
ver. 
502.—-Dry Goods and 
arel ; 
wool” 





E 


nate products not made entirely of wool 


lor of the product of the cocoon of the 


sik worm. fs 
504.— Dress Goods Remmnants—Using 
the word “free” often in connection with 


the statement “for a limited time only,” | 


when the offer is without time limit, 
and the cost of the alleged gratuity is 
included in the price paid by the cus- 
tomer. 


| 505.——Fly-catching Device—Using the | 


word ‘*honey” in advertising a device 
that is™“neither composed of nor treated 
with honey. 

506.——Concentrates and Syrups— 
Using the words “orange,’’ ‘‘loganberry,” 
and “lime” to designate a concentrate 
not composed entirely as indicated with- 
out using: explanatory words to that ef- 
fect in type equally conspicuous; using 
the foregoing fruit names to designate 


without 


a product other than fruit, 
i in type 


printing the word “imitation” 
equally conspicuous. 
507.—Paper Specialties — Advertising 
that 4 certain brand of crepe paper “is 
the only crepe paper that can be sewed 
successfully by hand or on the sewing 
machine,”” when such is not the fact. 


Order Affecting 


Reclaimed Hardware 


; ; re} 508.—Hardware; Files—Selling used or | 
C.- N.|8rowth and prvsperity of Wildwood is|discarded files without informing custom- | 


ers that 
claimed. 

509.—Mren’s Neckties—Using the word 
“silk” when product is not composed of 
the product of the cocoon of the silk 


such are second-hand or re- 


Wil Ms worm; using the word “silk”? when prod- | 
principal seashere resorts, ranking sec-|juct is not composed entirely of the prod- | « 


uct of She cocoon of the silk worm, with- 

out explanatory words to that effect in 

type equally as conspicuous. 
510—Social and Business Stationery— 


in reve-|Using the words “engraving” and “em- | 
| bossing’”” when such effects are produced | 


other than by the process known as en- 


graving: or embossing. 
511.— W oolens—Using the word “mills 


” 





C.-N. | 250,000 people are located at Wildwood|in trade mame and in advertising matter 


when neither owning nor operating mills. 

512.— Typewriter Ribbons—Using the 
word “silk” to designate a product that 
is not made of the product of the cocoon 
of the silk worm. 

518.—Malt Beverages—Using a pic- 
ture of the German flag and other Ger- 
man insignia when product is neither 
made im Germany nor imported there- 
from. 7 


| of June 30, 1916. 185 1.C. C. 733. It} 514—Hfosiery — Using the words 
| Was testified that subsequent expendi-!“mills’, and “knitting”, amd- “manufac- | 
| tures for additions and betterments total| turing’ im trade name and in advertis- 


|Ing matter when neither owning nor op- 
erating mills. 


515.— Brushes; Mail Orders—Using the 
value of lands, as of 1930, at $808,270., word “bristles” to designate a product | 


tthat is mot in faci bristles. 

| 516.—Cotton Yarnsx—Using the word 
|“silk” to designate a product that is not 
made, either in whole or in part, from 
the cocoon of the silk worm. 

517, Leather Harness— Representing 
that a designated individual is living and 
giving his personal attention to the di- 
rection of the business when such person 
|Is not living; quoting prices as whole- 
sale prices when they are in fact retail 
prices, 


Use of Word “Naphtha” 
For Describing Soap 


518.—Soap Products—Using the word 
naptha’’ in brand name and in adver- 
tising to 
{not contain 
|l per cent b 
of sale. 

| 519.— Tile Flooring—Using the words 


“ 


| 

| ¢s 
hydrocarbon in excess of 

y weight of the soap at time 


8 product that contains no rubber. 
520.—Confectionery—Using the words 
“home made” when products are not 
;made im homes or by hand. 
| 521—F ly-catching Device—Using ‘the 
|word **honey” in advertising a device 
that is meither composed of nor treated 
| With honey, 

522, Towels and Sheets—Using the 
|word “linene” to designate products not 
|made from material derived from flax 
or hemp. 

523.—Cotton 


| 


Fabric—Resale _ price 


24.—TKnit Wear—Using the words 
knit” and “mills” when neither owning 


| freight classification, as are many other |fendants may be Pequired to answer the jor operating jnills, 


| high explosives as defined in paragrapu 


103, page 31,-0f Agent Dunn’s freight | and investigatior an order be made com-' ta 


tariff I. C. C. No. 1 in southern and 
western classifications. 
XI.—That by reason of the facts stated 


jin the foregoing paragraphs complainant 
|has been subjected to the payment of 
charges for transportation of said arti- 
|cles which were, are, and wi!l be (1) un- 


plosives, | just and unreasonable in violation of | Territories of 


| section | of the interstate commerce act, 


jact. in that defendants have been, are, 
and will be transporting said articles 





charges herein ; that after due hearing 


manding said defendants to cease and 


525.— Drugs—Advertising that a cer- 
in drug is the same mine~al salt that 
makes effective the waters of European 


words | 
“wax” or “beeswax” to designate prod-} 


Wearing Ap-! 
Mail Orders—Using the words; 
or “silk” in connection with the| 
word “all,” or with other words, to desig- | 


designate a product that does | 


rubber”? and “rubberstone”? to designate | 


|vertising matter that does not truth- 
fully represent product offered for sale. 

529.—Pleasure Boats—Using the 
words “mahogany” and “Philippine ma- 
| hogany” to designate products not made 
of wood derived from the mahogany 
tree. 

530.—Liquid Floor, Furniture, and 
| Automobile Polishes—Using the word 
“wax” to designate a product not made 
|in substantial part of wax and using the 
word “wax” to designate a product made 
|in substantial part of wax without ex- 
|planatory words to that effect in type 
| equally conspicuous. 
| §31.—Pharmaceuticals; Milk of Mag- 
|nesia Wafers—Using the word “labora- 
itory” in trade name when neither oper- 
|ating nor owning a laboratory; adver- 
|tising that “each wafer represents two 
|teaspoonfuls milk of magnesia” when 
| product does not have such capacity. 
| 532.—Fishing Tackle—Using the words 
|“silk gut” to designate a product that 
jis not a silk gut leader. 
| 533.—Cotton Goods—Using a certain 
|word of French origin to imply that a 


' 





|such product is not manufactured from 
‘the product of the cocoon of the silk 
| worm 
534.—Motor Boats——Using the words 
\““mahogany” and “Philippine mahogany” 
to designate products not made of wood 
derived from the mahogany tree. 
535.—Motor Boats——Using the words 
“mahogany” and “Philippine mahogany”’ 
to designate products not made of wood 
derived from the mahogany tree. 
536.—Paints and WVarnishes—Using 
the word “manufacturng” in trade name 
when neither owning nor operating 
mills; using the word “rubberseal” and 
“rubbersealit” to designate products not 
composed of rubber; using statements to 


company when such is not the fact. 
537.—Books—Advertising “the au- 
thentic text” and “the complete text” 
in connection with the sale of a special 
edition of books, to imply that 
edition is an authentic and complete text 
of Edgar Allan Poe’s “The Gold Bug,” 
|} when such is not the fact. 
538.—Monuments and Statues—Using 
the words “Aberdeen, Scotland,” and 
“Barre, Vt.” in connection with the 
|; words “branch office”? and “works at” 
|when neither operating offices nor fac- 
tories at Aberdeen, Scotland, nor at 
| Barre, Vt. 
539.—Paints 
the 
|that is nova “rubber’’ enamel. 
| §40.—Automobile Tires—Using the 
|three in:tials of a well-known automo- 
| bile association to imply endorsement by 


and Varnishes—Using 


| fact. 


|goods are composed in substantial part 
of wool, when such is not the fact;.im- 
|plying ownership or operation of mills 
|'when neither owning nor operating same. 
542.—Artificial Lim bs—Using undated 
testimonials from persons who are not 
/now living; using “cuts” in advertising 
matter representing individuals in sur- 
roundings and occupations other than 
those which actually existed and repre- 
senting persons who are not now living. 
543>—Cosmetis—Using the word 
|“Paris” on labels and in advertising mat- 
|ter when products are neither made in 
|France nor imported therefrom. 
544.—Jewelry — Using the words 
pearl,” “crystal,” ‘‘jade,” “amethyst,” 
jand “ruby” to designate imitation stones 
|without using the word “imitation” in 
\type equally as conspicuous; using the 
;words “synthetic? amd “indestructible” 





be truthfully described as such. 


| &45.—Wrapping Paper—Implying that | 


|product has a rupture strength sufficient 
|to withstand a test of not legs than 150 
| pounds to the square inch, and that prod- 
| Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
;regulations of the trade, when such are 
|not the facts. 





Bridge Construction 
_ Projects Authorized 





|Department of War Approves 
Works in Three States 





The Assistant Secretary of War. Col. 
Frederick H. Payne, has approved ap- 
plications relative to bridge construction 
|work in the States of Washington, Flor- 
|\ida and Tennessée, stated the Depart- 
iment of War on July 22, as follows: 
| . Washington: Application by Snohomish 
County, Wash, for approval of a re- 
|quest for an extension of time to July 
10, 1932, for the removal of a temporary 
|detour trestle which was to be removed 


| by July 10, 1930, and which was included | 


|in the approved plans of a bridge to be 
| constructed over Davis Slough, near 
| Stanwood, Wash, The request for the 
extension of time to July 10, 1932, is 
made so as to permit use of the detour 
| trestle when the approaches to the per- 
|manent bridge are paved. 
| Florida Bridge Approved 

Florida: Application by the.City of 
|New Smyrna, Fla., for approval of plans 
|of a bridge to be constructed across an 
jestuary of the Indian River north of 
New Smyrna, Fla.. under authority of 
State law. 

Tennessee: Informal approval of an 
application by the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad Company of Louisville, 


Ky., for approval of plans for the recon- | 


struction of its bridge across the Cum- 


berland River at Nashville, Tenn., sub- | 


ject to the following conditions: 

That all work incident to recofstruc- 
tion will be completed before Dec. 31, 
1931. 

That the reconstruction of the turn 


span be completed within a period of 40 | 
days and that this perjod be confined be- | 


tween June 1 and Dec. 1 

That the side spans be reconstructed 
| during a different period from that speci- 
|fied for the turn span. 
Must Assume Liability 


imply affiliation with a well-known painié | 


suck | 


word “rubber” to designate enamel | 


such organization, when such is not the | 


| 541.—Blankets, Luggage; Mail Order | 
| —Using the word “wool” to indicate that | 


when the articles so represented cannot | 


|uct meets the qualifications set by the} 


That the railroad company assume lia- ; 


Pleas to Revise 
Railway Merger 


Plan Are Denied 


I. C. C. Holds Set-up Serves 
Only as Working Basis 
And Full Hearings Will 
Be Held Later 


[Contineed from Page 1.] 
Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine Railway, 4 
Texas short line railroad; the Chamber 
;of Commerce of Trenton, N. J.; the 
Moffat Tunnel League; the Uintah Basin 
Railroad League, and Philadelphia Trade 
Bodies. 

The full text of the Commission’s or- 
| der in the proceedings follows: 

Full Text of Order Y 

No. 12964. Consolidation of railroads: 

In the matter of consolidation of the 

railway properties of the United States 
into a limited mumber of systems. * 

Upon further consideration of the rec- 
ord in this proceeding, of the petitions 
of the Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine 
Railway Company, the Trenton (N. J.) 
Chamber of Commerce, the Moffat Tun- 
nel League, the Uintah Basin Railroad 
League, and Philadelphia Trade Bodies 
for further hearing, reconsideration, and 
modification of the report herein, dated 
| Dec. 9, 1929, and of the reply of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company to 
the petition last mamed; and in’ view 
of the fact that the petitioners may 
be fully heard when and if a formal 
application is made to give effect to the 
plan of consolidation or any part thereof: 

It is ordered, That the said petitions 
| of the Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & 
Sabine Railway Company, the Trenton 
(N. J.) Chamber of Commerce, the Mof- 
fat Tunnel League, the Uintah Basin 
Railroad League, and Philadelphia Trade 
Bodies, be, and they are hereby, denied. 

Waco Asks Reallocation 

The Waco road petitioned the Com- 
mission to modify dts plan so as to allo- 
cate it to the Missouri Pacific System 
(No. 18) rather than to the Southern Pa- 
cific System (No. 16) as centemplated 
by the plan. It was contended that ac- 
quisition of the Waco by the S. P. “does 
Not preserve competition in the territory 
* * * as fully as possible.” 

Continuing, the Waco petition declared 
that “allocation of the applicant’s prop- 
erties to the Missouri Pacific would ex- 
tend the valuable service of that sys- 


| 








| 


' 





and Colmnsneil and their territories, in 
competition with the Southern Pacific, 
| while only one point, namely Trinity, 
| would be left without competitive serv- 
ice.” Allocation of the Waco to the S. 
P., it was said, would destroy competi- 
tion -at the Texas cities named. 

The Philadelphia trade bodies, in their 
| joint petition, pointed out to the Com- 
mission that the Reading and the Central 
of New Jersey railroads and numerous 
short lines tributary to those roads and 
now a part of the Reading-Jersey Cen- 
tral grouping, were allocated to Sys- 
tem No. 5, Baltimore & Ohio. 

Urge Independent System 

“Your petitioners believe,” said the 
Petition, “that the public interest will 
be better promoted if the plan is re- 
opened and modified so as to make 
the Reading amd Jersey Central the 
basis of an independent system. 

“If the Reading and the Jersey Central 
system be made the basis of an inde- 
Pendent system,” it was contended, “com 


existing routes and channels of trade 
and commerce will be better maintained, 
and the cost of transportation as be- 
tween competitive systems and as re- 
lated to the values of the properties 
through which the service, is rendered 
will be more nearly the same, than if 
the Reading-Jersey Central is included 
in the Baltimore and Ohio system, and 
the several systems can employ uniform 
rates in the moveient of competitive 
traffic, and under efficient management 
can earn the same rate of return upon 
the value of their, respective railway 
Properties.” L 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad re- 
plied to the above petition claiming that 
| Mo evidence had been deduced to prove 
the various contentions of the trade 
bodies, and moved that the Commission 
deny the petition. : 

Backed by Trenton Chamber 

The Trenton (N. J.) Chamber of Com- 
merce supported the Philadelphia Trade 
Bodies, in its petition to modify the plan. 
| **Your petitioner believes,” is was con- 
tended, “that the public interest of Tren- 
ton will be better served and fostered 
| if that portion of the report is so modi- 
| fied as to create an independent system 
| built around the Reading and Jersey Cen- 
| tral as a basis.” 
| The Moffat Tunnel League and the 
‘Uintah Basin Railroad League filed a 
| joint petition with the Commission urg- 
'ing modification of the plan so as to al- 
| locate the Denver’ & Salt Lake Railway 
to some other syste:: than No. 18, Mis- 
| souri Pacific. 

Allocation of the D. & S. L. to that 
| System, it was urged, would not be in 





| the public interest, since the Denver & 
| Rio Grande Western, another segment 
| of the Missouri Pacific System, “has at 
|all times manifested opposition to the 
| extension of the Moffat Road (D. & S. 
|L.) west from Craig, Colo., to Provo, or 


« 


tem to Livingston, Groveton, Corrigan® 


Petition will be more fully preserved, the™ 


e 


| Salt Lake City, Utah, and has likewise} 


| Manifested its opposition to the construc- 
| tion of an independent line from Craig 
| to Provo or Salt Lake City, for the rea- 
son that such a line would become a com- 
Petitor of the Denver & Rio Grande Com- 
pany and would attract considerable ton- 
|mage both through and local from that 
road.” 

It was contended that allocation of the 
D. & S. L. to the D. & R. G. W., or to 
a system containing the D. & R. G. W., 
| would be contrary to the public good, 
since it was in the public interest that 
| the D. & S. L. be extended westward to 
obtain access to Salt Lake City. 

To date, only two changes have been 
made in the consolidation plan, as pro- 
mulgated by the Commission by report in 
Docket No. 12694 on Dec. 9. The plan 
was modified so as to assign the Gulf, 
| Texas & Western Railway to System No. 
19, Rock Island-Frisco, instead of Sys- 
tem No. 17, Santa Fe, and the Arkansas 
Short Line, allocated to the Missouri 
Pacific System No. 18) was found to 
be purely an “intrastate carrier” not 


|desist from the aforesaid violations of|baths amd American hot springs and that 
| said act, and to publish and file im proper|the comapound has curative properties, 
| form, and establish and put in force and | when such are not the facts. 

|apply in future to the transportation of | 
| munitions between the origin and desti-|ing matter that does not accurately rep- 
| nation points in the several States and resent the products offered for sale and 
the United States such|the capacity thereof. 


classifications, rates, or ratings as the) 527.—Paper Box Board—— Using in ad- 


2. Caps, Blasting or Electric Blasting; | and (2) in violation of section 6 of said | Commission may deem reasonable and vertising * matter part of a trade name 


just, and that such other and further or- | which 
der or orders be made as'the Compnission | 


| 


implies that products are made 


by a comapeting company. 


¢ 
‘ 


526.— Toy Airplanee—Using advertis- | 


bili@y for any damage incurred by ship- 
ping interests due to the reconstruction 
|of the bridge. 

| That a War Department permit be ob- 
tained for and prior to the erection of 


any false work necessary to the progress | 


'of the work. 

As the Cumberland River is an inter- 
state stream, the reconstruction of the 
bridge should have been authorized by 
Congress. Therefore, formal approval 


528.— Proprietary Medicine—Using ad-| of the plans cannot be given by the Sec- 


Subject to the interstate commerce act. 
The portion of the report dealing with 
the short line was stricken out. 
retary of War. However, as the bridge 
was built about 1867, and the plans pro- 
vide only minor changes which will be 
beneficial to navigation, the district jen- 
| Bineer at Nashville, Tem., is authorized 
to inform the applicant that the Depart- 
| ment will interpose no objection to the 
reconstruction of the bridge. 3 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
Illinois any product which takes the place 
of Illinois coal for fuel purposes. 

Your petitioner further represents 








Figures showing the revenues avail- 
able for highway purposes, the revenue 
diversions, and the highway mileage in 
all States have been prepared under the 
direction of C. M. Babcock, commis- 


‘sioner of highways of the State of Minne- 


sota, and chairman of the committee on 


‘administration of the American Associ- 


that it is the purpose of the Panhandle} 


Eastern Pipe Line Company to convey 
“into Illinois by means of a pipe line to 
be constructed across the State of Illi- 
nois large quantities of gas which it in- 
tencs to sell to the householders, mer- 
chants, and factories in various portions 
of Illinois for use as fuel; that to the ex- 
tent that it sells such gas, it will dis- 
place Illinois coal and thus will deprive 
illinois coal miners of an opportunity to 


work and earn a living for their fami-! 


lies, and will deprive the customers of 
Illinois merchants and factories of the 
buying power with which to buy the 
pr-ducts of Illinois merchants and fac- 
tories, and thus will impede and inter- 
fere with the prosperity of the people 
of this State and irreparable harm will 
re “lt therefrom. 

Your petitioner further shows that be- 
cause of the fact that other products 
were being shipped into this State to 
the exclusion of products mined and 
manufactured in this State, the legisla- 
ture of the State of Illinois passed an 
act providing for an Illinois product 
commission, and it is the public policy 
of this State to encourage its own indus- 

«tries and in so far as it legally may pre- 
vent their prosperity being hampered by 
industries outside of the State of Illinois. 


Coal Industry Depression 


Your petitioner further represents 
that the coal industry of this State, and 


consequently the business in the coal, 


communities of this State and the busi- 
ness in other communities which had as 
its customers people residing in the coal 
communities of this State, have been for 
a number of months past greatly de- 
pressed by reason of the fact that fuels 
of other States have been shipped into 
this State, and has thus displaced Illinois 
coal and deprived Illinois coal miners of 
a chance to earn and Illinois industries 
of a chance to sell; that the governor of 
this State has taken cognizance of this 
situation and has addressed a letter to 
various consumers of coal throughout 
the State, both public and private, and 
has requested such users of coal to con- 
fine their coal buying to Illinois coal for 
the purpose of increasing the prosperity 
of this State, and in said letter the gov- 
ernor has pointed out that each million 
tons of Illinois coal consumed supports 
approximately 1,000 families. 

Your petitioner turther represents that 
various commercial organizations in this 
State outside of the coal industry, to- 
wit: the State Chamber of Commerce, the 
State Manufacturers Association, the 
Chamber of Commerce of Springfield, Ill, 
and other places interested in the pros- 
perity of the State of Illinois have urged 
that Illinois coal be more extensively 


purchased and used and that it is of vital | 


interest to the people of this State that 
means be found to increase the use ot 
Illinois coal, and that all agencies which 
tend to decrease the use of Illinois coal 
shall be discouraged. 

Your petitioner further represents that 
the coal mines located in Illinois and the 
coal miners living in Illinois are able to 
produce substantially double the amount 
of coal for which markets are now 
available, and that they are able to pro- 
duce enough coal to care for all of the 
fuel needs of the people of Illinois, and 
that Illinois coal is of such a quality 
as to be able to supply all of the fuel 
needs of the people of this State. 

Your petitioner therefore represents 
that it has an interest in the subject 
matter of this application, and_respect- 
fully asks leave of the commission to 
file this as its intervening petition and 
to be allowed to appear and cross-ex- 
amine witnesses and produce witnesses 


ation of State Highway Officials. 

A national summary of the compila- 
tions was published in the issue of July 
19. Information on the States is being 
published from day to day in accordance 
with the nine census divisions of the 
country. The information concerning the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, and South 
Atlantic States has been published. 

The compilations for the States of the 
East North Central section follow: 

A 


Illinois 


Road mileages: State, 9,889; 6,904 
completed. County, 19,688; 1,519 paved 
or completed. Township, 67,710; no data 
on status. 

Source of revenue: State: Bonds, 
$158,000,000; motor-vehicles license fees, 
$18,000,000; 3-cent gas tax, $15,000,000. 
Diversions: 1 cent of gas tax returned 
to counties; portion of license fees used 
for retirement of bonds. County: 1 cent 
of State gas tax, $7,000,000; general tax 
fevies, $5,008,690; bonds, $1,137,213. 
Township: General tax levies, $15,623,- 
443; bonds, $717,933. 

State—Of the tota! bond issue of 
$160,000,000 but $2,000,000 remains un- 
issued and unsold. These bonds bear 
interest at 4 per cent and are retired 
over period of 20 to 30 years from the 
proceeds of the motor-vehicle license re- 
ceipts with no direct taxation. Ten mil- 
lion dollars of the total has been retired. 
Total of $10,000,000 has been refunded 
to counties for roads taken into the State 
system. Highway department approves 
all county plans, estimates and contracts 
and furnishes general supervision. 

County.—The $10,000,000 refunded by 
the State to the counties can be used to 
pay interest and principal on outstand- 
ing bonds or can be used for new con- 
struction. 

Township.—All township work of $200 
or more or equipment purchased in this 
amount or excess requires approval of 
the county superintendent of highways. 
In some cases townships receive money 
from the counties and such expenditure 
must be made under direction of the 
county superintendent. The township 
highway commissioner is a deputy of the 
county superintendent, who in turn is a 
deputy of the State department for all 
practical purposes. The township high- 
Way commissioner elected and the 
county superintendent appointed after 
an examination. 


Is 


A 


Indiana 


Road mileages: State, 5,065: 100 per 
cent improved. County, 73,000, including 
town roads; no data on status. Town- 
ship, 73,000, including county; no data 
on status. 

Source of revenue: State: Motor vehi- 
cle license fees, $5,950,000; 4-cent gas 
tax, $9,973,000. Diversions: 1 cent of 
gas tax returned to counties, cities and 
towns. County: Portion of State gas 








| tax, $5,098,000; county levies, $6,136,000. 
fownship: Portion of gas tax, $1,032,000; 


of its own and to make argument before | 


the commission. 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, July 22. 
The construction of an 8-inch pipe 
lme from Texas to Illinois “more par- 
ticularly” for the transportation of gas- 


oline is proposed by the Phillips Pipe} 


Line Company, of Bartlesville, Okla., ac- 
cording to an application just filed with 
the Illinois commerce commission. 

The company was incorporated under 
the laws of Delaware May 6, 1930, the 
petitiion states, and by an amendment 
tiled June 25 the amount of its total 
authorized common capital stock was 
changed from 1,000,000 shares without 
par value to 1,000 shares of the par 
value of $25 a share. The incorporators 
are stated to be M. S. Cook, A. L. 
Raughley and J. M. Townsend, all of 
Dover, Del. 

The petition states that the company 
“desires to construct, maintain and oper- 
ate a pipe line for the transportation 
of oil, gas, products and by-praducts 
thereof, more particularly gasoline, to- 
gether with telephone and telegraph and 
other necessary and related equipment 
to be used in connection therewith, from 
a point near Borger, Tex., and extend- 
ing from such point through and across 
the States of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri and Illinois to a point near 
East St. Louis, Ill., and that the line 
proposed is to be and 8-inch line.” 
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number of women employes: and the de- 
velopn.ents of glass making since then 
have continued to require more help. 
Women “0 satelite polishing and 
decorating in the ceramic industry gen- 
erally, the Bureau has found. 

With changes in methods of manufac- 
ture have come efforts to eliminate 
costly waste material, unnecessary labor, 
and hazardous occupations. Improve- 
ment in working conditions, it was 
pointed out at the Bureau, have resulted, 
and in turn reduced the number of oc- 
cupations from which women are prop- 
erly debarred because of the physical 
strain involved. 

Another signficant factor said to have 
affected employment has been the in- 


township levies, $2,552,000. 

Township—Highway act provides for 
approval of plans and supervision of the 
work by the State highway commission 
upon receipt of a petition from the town- 
ship trustees, 


A 
e ° 
Michigan 
Road mileages: State, 8,000: 85 pet 
cent improved; 3,000 hard surfaced. 
County, 17.000; 85 per cent improved. 


Township, 55.000; 10 per cent 
mostly earth roads. 

Source of revenue: State: Motor ve- 
hicle license fees, $21,704,642: 3 cent: 
gas tax, $21,258,815. Diversions: 25 per 
cent of license fees returned to counties. 
County: 25 per cent of license fees, $6,- 
216,000; property tax, $14,000,000, Town- 
ship: Property tax, $8,000,000. 

State—No State supervision of ex- 
penditure of the 25 per cent of the mo- 
tor vehicle license fees retumped to coun- 
ties. 

County.—Supervision under board com- 
posed of three road commissioners who 
are cither appointed by board of super- 
visors or elected each six years by the 
people. Terms arranged so that one com 
missioner elected or appointed every 
two years. 

Township.—Supervision under town- 
ship road commissioner who is elected 
annually. Also township overseers 
elected from road districts in townships. 
Conflict of authority with township road 
commissioner, as he is responsible under 
the law for all work in the townships. 
Legislation proposed to change present 
system, and to provide for expenditure 
of State aid on township roads under 
jurisdiction of county road commis- 
sioners. Township road commissioner is 


improved; 


1S 


constitutional officer. Present plan un- 
satisfactory. 
a 
Ohio 
Road mileages: State, 11,400; 7,105 
paved; 3,982 gravelled;: 183. earth. 





County, 24,508; 78 per cent gravelled o1 
better; 22 per cent earth or unimproved. 
Township, 48,849; 29 per cent gravelled 
or better; balance earth. 
Source of revenue: State: 
tax (divided 45 per cent of 2 


4-cent gas 
cents for 


maintenance, 80 per cent of 2 cents for 
construction), $22,500,000; 50 per cent 


of motor-vehicle license fees, $7,100,000; 
50 per cent of motor transportation fees, 
$175,000; county cooperation, $3,000,- 


000; railroad and town’ donations, 
$3,000,000. 
Diversions: Gas tax subdivided: 


Of 





the development of long-distance trans- 
mission of power. Industries, it was ex- 
plained, have been placed closer to the 
raw materials, and even the markets, 
and jobs have opened to those who, be- 
cause of their inability to ieave home, 


would otherwise be without remunera- 
tive employment. 
The automobile, radio, moving pic- 


tures and other new industries in their 
rapid expansion are opening the way for 
increased opportunities for employment, 
the Bureau believes. 

It was pointed out, however, that there 
are many contributing factors having 
varying degrees of influence, often modi- 
fying and sometimes nullifying the re- 


crea#@ in transportation facilities and| sults at least for a time. 


2 cents for maintenance, State 45 per 
cent, cites 30 per cent, counties 25 per 
cent; of 2 cents for construction, State | 
80 per cent cent, towns 10 per cent di- 
vided equally, municipalities 5 per cent. | 
Motor-vehicle license fees, 50 per cent to} 
municipal corporations in place of regis- | 
tration. Motor transportation fees, 50 
per cent to municipal corporations and | 
counties. 

County revenue: 
up to 15 miles, $32,53 

Township revenue: 


As above, and levies | 
4,000. 
Portion of gas tax, 


license tags and_ township _ levies, | 
$4,774,000. 

State—300 miles of State system 
within incorporated towns. Fifty per 
cent of the motor vehicle license fees 


diverted from State funds, to place of 
registration, are specified to be used for 
maintenance. Fifty per cent appropri- 
ated to State contined to maintenance. 
The same applies to the 50 per cent of 
the motor transportation fees. Allot- 
ment of 50 per cent of this fund to the 
municipal corporations and counties is 
based on the lineal miles of State routes 
in such municipalities or counties. Coun- 
ties cooperate with State in abolishing 
grade crossings and in erecting bridges 
and viaducts in municipalities and in 
widening pavements beyond 18 feet. 

County—25 per cent of 2 cents of the 
State 4-cent gas tax is used for mainte- 
nance. Five per cent of 2 cents of the 
State 4-cent gas tax used for construc- 
tion. The 50 per cent received from the 
motor vehicle license fees and motor 
transportation fees is used for mainte- 
nance. Half of county funds used for 
retirement bonds and interest charges on! 
bonds which were issued in cooperating | 
with the State in improving the State 
system. Law now prohibits counties, ex- 
cept those having $300,000,000 tax dupli- 
cates, to cooperate with the State. This | 
limits the counties to 8 out of total of 
88. It will be necessary to set aside 
funds for retirement of bonds for the 
next 8 to 10 years. 

Township—Of the 1,380 townships not 
one has a skilled road engineer to super- 
vise road work. No comprehensive road 
building program. 


A 
Wisconsin 
Road mileages: State, 10,221; 2,886] 


paved; 1,520 treated gravel; 4,715 gravel- | 
led; 5,096 earth. Township, 57,215; 2,500 
gravelled. 

Source of revenue: State: Two cents 
gas tax, motor vehicle license fees, $14,- 
424,009; county bonds, $4,600,000; free 
fund, $2,000,000. Diversions: Amounts! 
deducted from gasoline tax and motor 
vehicle license fees for country trunk 
highways and _ township — highways. 
County: Portion of State gas tax and 
ot license fees, $2,574,000; county levy, 
$16,200,000. Township: Portion of gas 
tax and license fees, $1,500,000; town- 
ship levies, $7,000;000. 

State—$3,786,000.00 out of the $14,- 
424,000.00 received from the proceeds of 
the gasoline tax and motor vehicle li- 
cense fees used for maintenance. 
State has absolute control of only Fed- 
eral aid and proceeds of the free fund of 
$2,000,000.00. Counties issue bonds to 
improve State system in amount of $4,- 





is 








600,000.00 a year. As soon as county 
bond issue roads are built the money! 
which is now allotted to the counties 


by the State will be used to retire prin- 
cipal and interest and during this period 
there will be no further construction in 
the counties. 

County—Highway commission 
tracts for day labor operations. 


con- 





New Labor Disputes 


Total 12 for Week 


Case Invelving 5,000 Oil 
Workers Is Adjusted 








Twelve new and 
disputes involving lathers, carpenters, 
sheet metal workers, teamsters, metal 
platers, miners, plumbers, stevedores, 
asphalt and paving workers, clothing 
makers, cooks, waiters and waittresses, 
were reported during the week just 
ended July 19, the Conciliation Service 
of the Department of Labor announced. 

Another case, reported and adjusted 
during the week, involving 5,000 oil 
workers of the Shell Company of Cali- 
fornia, directly, and 3,000 indirectly, was 
the annual conference on wages and 
working conditions. There was no dis- 
pute involved. Settlement was reached 
by the conclusion of a new memorandum 
of terms. 

Three other disputes were settled dur- 
ing the week, the Service announced, as 
follows: 

The Altschuler Bros. Silk Co. of Easton, | 
Pa., and the Stewart Silk Co. of South Side | 


a, 


unadjusted labor 

















taston, Pa., reached a_ settlement with | 
3,000 strikers by granting a union agree- | 
ment while the workers accepted a wage 
cut 

The L. A. W. Silk Co. of East Strouds- | 
burg, Pa., settled a wage rate dispute in- 
volving 75 workers, when the workers ac- 
cepted a 5 per cent cut. 

There were 33 strikes before the depart- 
ment for settlement at the close of the 
week, the Bureau announced, and in addi- 
tion 12 which had not reached the strike 
stage. 


The 12 new and unsettled disputes re- 
ported are as follows: 

Lathers, Washington, D. C 
volving 60 workers, asked $1 
1 and $1 inerease Oct. 1 

Carpenters and sheet metal workers, 


strike, in- 
increase July 


Mid- 


dletown, N. Y., strike, involving 24 work- 
ers, failure to pay workers. 

Teamsters, Butte, Mont., strike, number 
involved not reported, wages cut 25 to 50 
cents per day 

Platers, St. Louis, Mo., controversy, num- 
ber involved not reported, wages cut 10 
per cent 

Miners, Fairmont, W. Va., controversy, 
number involved not reported, working con- 
ditions. ’ 

Plumbers, Columbus, Ohio, strike, involv- 
ing 150 workers, wages cut from $11 to 
$10 per day 


Stevedores, Philadelphia, Pa., strike, num- 
ber involved not reported, working condi- 
tions. 

Asphalt workers, Chicago, IJI., strike, in- 
volving 240 workers, jurisdiction of paving 
and asphalt work. 


Building, Wilmington, Del., controversy, 
number involved not reported, working 
conditions, 


Clothing workers, New York City, strike, 
number involved and cause of dispute not 
reported 

Cooks, waiters and waitresses, Cleveland, 
Ohio, lockout, 800 workers involved, re- 
fusal to renew union contract. 

Dress and coat makers, Baltimore, Md., 
ike, 60 workers involved, two workers | 
discharged for alleged union activities. 


st 
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Air Channels Fire Marshal of Oregon Places in This Category New Insurance Heads. 
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Revision in Educational 
Broadcasting Predicted by| 
Federal Office of Eduea- 


tion 
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universities which maintain broadcasting 
stations have answerec by pointing out 


that they are not in competition with 
commercial stations and _ advertisers. 
Their audiences are concerned with a 


particular kind of program, one which 
is educational in character and not in- 
tended for amusement. 

However, there is no antagonism be- 
tween the commercial station and the 
educational station, Mr. Perry said. This 
fact was clearly evident at the recent 
Institute of Education by Radio, he 
added. Mr. Perry said it is apparent 
that nobody opposes the educational sta- 
tion. 

The disappearance of the educational 
station is caused largely by a lack of 
financing, he explained. Unless the 
States, the universities, and the colleges 
finance their staiions more liberally than 


heretofore this type of station will cease | 


altogether, he said. 
Money Greatest Need 
Educational stations need money to 
make a thorough study of radio broad- 
casting technique, with a view to mak- 
ing their broadcasts as interesting as 


those presented by commercial stations, | 


the specialist declared. Commercial broad- 
casters have given most generously their 
time and service for educational broad- 
casting, Mr. Perry continued, but radio 
channels are so valuable that it is doubt- 
ful if they can be reserved for any great 
length of time unless the States, the col- 
leges, and universities finance their sta- 
tions more liberally to avail themselves 
of opportunities as they already exist. 
Too Little Preparation 

Mr. Perry pointed out that educators 
and those taking part in educational sta- 
tion broadcasts have not put enough 
time and effort on their programs pre- 
paratory to giving them. College pro- 
fessors have not paid enough attention 


{to the need of preparation and carefully 


worked out lectures. This lack of serious 


attention to developing a technique is in|} 


sharp contrast to time spent by popular 
entertainers in preparation for their en- 
tertainments, Mr. Perry stated. 

In developing a technique for educa- 
tional broadcasts, Mr. Perry said _ it 
seems highly probable that in the future 
there will be men who will specialize 
in giving them. The value of reaching 
millions in one effort compared with just 
a few dozens in the lecture room, 
added, is no longer open to question. The 
problem now rests with the educators to 
work out a policy and program which 
will realize best all the obvious benefits 
of the educational type of broadcast. 


State Regulation 
—of— 


Public Utilities 


Louisiana 









Vidalia 


have 
filed a petition with the public service com- 


Citizens of Ferriday and 


the Texas & Pacific 
by the Missouri Pa- 
build a bridge over 


mission asking that 
Railroad, controlled 
cific, be required to 
Old River at Torras, between the mouth 
of the Red and Mississippi rivers. 
Maine 
Island Falls Water has been author- 
ized by the public utilities commission to 
ue $35,000 of 5's per cent 20-year bonds, 
o be sold at not less than 90 per cent, 
the proceeds to be used to refund and dis 
charge cbligations and reimburse the treas- 
ury for capital expenditures. 
New Hampshire 
The coordination of motor truck opera- 
tions with a concentration of freight at 
Winchendon, Mass., by the Boston & Maing 





Co 


Railroad to bring service directly to the 
doors of 10 plants in 7 cities and towns 
in New Hampshire has been announced 
by the State publicity department. The 
service, it was stated, will enable the mu- 
nicipalities between Keene, Hillsborough 


and Peterborough to have gdéods in Boston 
overnight and in New York the 
morning 

Work on the “lower development” of the 
Fifteen Mile Falls in the Connecticut River 
by the Grafton Power Co. is nearing com- 


pletion the publicity department an- 
nounced. 
New York 
The village of Sneculator has been au 
thorized by the publie service commission 
to extend its electric plant into the town 
of Lake Pleasant 
Pennsylvania 
Seven persons were killed in motor bu 
accidents involving transportation com- | 
panies operating schedule service during 


the first six months of 1930, it is announced 
by the chief of the accidents bureau of the 
publie service commission, J. 
“Considering that there are 2,430 buses op- 
erating within the confines of the Common- 


wealth, each with a high daily mileage,” 
Mr. Dohoney said, “the bureau feels that 
the safety measures instigated by the com- 


mission, particularly in respect to the op- 
eration of these vehicles at railroad grade 
crossings, have produced results that ex- 
ceeded their expectations.” 


A complaint by H, Americus & Co. et al., 
whallenging track storage charges of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad applicable to cars 


containing fresh fruits and vegetables when 
held on rails in the produce terminal at 
Pittsburgh has been dismissed by the pub- 
lie service commission The reasonable- 
ness of the charges per se was not. dis- 
puted, the commission said, the complain- 
ants’ sole grievance being that consignees 
in other markets are not subjected to like 
charges, but they failed to show any real 
prejudice or that dealers at other points 
have been able to undersell the Pittsburgh 
dealers. The commission also pointed out 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has passed upon the interstate feature of 
the case and held that the charges involved 
ure reasonable. 

A complaint by E. R 
Inc., v. Pennsylvania Railroad, relating 
rates on crushed ganister stone, has been 
dismissed, the complainant having failed 
to show the rates to be unreasonable, ac- 
cording to the commission's order 

On complaint of the Standard Plate Glass 
Co., the Pennsylvania Railroad has been 
ordered to publish a rate of not more than 
60 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds on grind- 
ing saud in carloads from Cabot to Butler. 

On complaint of the Beavertown Brick 
Co., the Pennsylvania and other railroads 
have been ordered to publish a tariff provid. 
ing Group 2 rates for common brick made 
of low grade surface clay or shale from 
Beavertown and eliminating therefrom the 
requirement of random loading. 

Washington 

The department of public --orks has pe- 
titioned the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to reopen and rehear the Great North- 
ern-Northern Pacific merger case, Finance 
Docket Nes. 6409 and 6410. 


Baldridge & Co.,, 


to 





he | 


second | 


P. Dohoney. | 
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State of Oregon: 

Unoceupied and antiquated buildings | 
are responsible for the major part of the 
total fire losses in the United States, and 
in this category may be included new 
buildings of cheap and faulty construc- 
tion which of late, particularly in the 
western States, are being erected on a 
large scale by promoters of new addi- 
tions, it is asserted by the State fire 
marshal and insurance commissioner, 
Clare A. Lee, in a report to Governor 
A. W. Norbtad. 

The report follows in full text: 

While accurate statistics are not 
available bearing upon the losses sus- 
tained by the Nation from fires starting 
in old, unoceunied or antiquated build-! 
ings, it is safe to assume that they are 
responsible for the major portion of the‘ 
total fire in the United States, 
and in this category may also be in- 
cluded new buildings of cheap and faulty 
construction, which of late, particularly 
in the western States, are being erected 
on a large scale by promoters of new 
jadditions to established and growing 
| communities. 

.ires starting from these sources are 
accountable for a greater part of the 
losses listed under the general classifi- 
cation of “exposures,” “unknown” and 
|“undetermined” causes, and it is my 
| belief that these three causes combine 
; to represent over 50 per cent of the ag- 
gregate fire losses. They constitute a 
gvave menace to the economical well- 
being of the country and a serious prob- 
lem to every community with many Celi- 
jcate angles. Heroic measures are cer- 
tainly required to control, if not to en- 
| tirely abate them. 


losses 
€ 


\Varied Perils Assail 
Unoccupied Dwellings 

Unoccupied dwellings and othe) build- 
ings invite fire from various sources, 
Vacant dwellings offer playgrounds for 
children, who, being in the experimental! 


stage of life, cause many fires. If iso- 
lated, these vacant dwellings form a 
rendezvous and shelter for tramps and 


other itinerants. Vacant buildings not 
only offer the same inducements but be- 
come storage places for all kinds of in- 
flammable materials and debris and both 
present tempting targets for the mis- 
chievous boy who craves excitement, the 
pyro-maniac, the maliciously inclined 
and even to the otherwise law-abiding 
and public-spirited citizen who honestly 
believes he is rendering the community 
a service by destroying the property. 
When a building has depreciated beyond 
the hope of producing further income 
and insured, the insurance itself is 
often conducive to arson. 

In old, but occupied dwellings and other 


1s 


buildings, the condition of repair be- 
comes such that fire is likely to start 


from numerous sources, principally de- | 
fective flues and heating apparatus and 
wiring, and, as soon as they are started, 
provide tinder for a violent, rapid-spread- 
ing blaze. These defects are expensive 
and difficult of correction in structures 
of this classification. Expensive because 
the income derived from the occupancies 
does not warrant the expenditures; diffi- 
cult because the antiquated and dilapi 
dated condition of construction does not 
warrant the installation of modern 
equipment. 

Unfortunately, they are too frequently 
located in the heart of a high valuation 
{district of a community, which situation 
makes them the more serious as a con- 
flagration hazard and unquestionabls 
breeders of high insurance rates to sur- 
rounding property. This in turn means 
increased indirect taxation to the entire 
district. While the buildings themselves 
may not be heavily insured, the occu 
pancies are usually insured to the limit, 
and sometimes over the limit, as a pro- 
tection to the occupants against the very 
hazard they occupy. 


Campaign Proposed 
For ‘Fire-mindedness’ 


; Such conditions frequently start fires 


{of the “unknown origin,” and public pol- 
licy and protection demand that sucn 
structures, which afford prolific excuse 


for fire which may and does develop in 
many cases a conflagration, be con- 
demned and replaced with modern, fire- 
resistive buildings. There is no reason- 
able excuse for permitting them to exist 
in their continual condition of constant 
threat to the lives and property of 
community. The responsibility of reduc- | 
ing an enormous drain upon the public 
wealth from these sources rests solel) 

upon the local and State authorities, and 
it requires supercourage and determina- 

tion on the part of these officers or the 
legislative bodies to provide the ma 

chinery for their abatement, and equally 

courageous and determined effort on the 
part of fire, peace and health officers to 
ae 





‘Industrial Deaths Show 
Increase in New York, 


State of New York: 
Albany, July 22 


A “substantial increase” in the num 
ber of deaths caused by industrial acci 
dents was shown in June as compared 
with May, according to a statement i 

sued July 21 by the industrial commi 

sioner, Frances Perkins. 

In June, the statement said, the de 
partment of labor received 195 prelim 
inary reports of deaths. The increase 
over May, it was stated, were confined | 
mainly to construction work, which re- | 


ported 54 fatalities; clerical and per- | 
sonal service industries with 30, and! 
transportation with 26. 

There were 50 deaths in June attrib- | 
uted to automobiles and other vehicles, , 
the statement. said, an increase of 16 


over May being due to motor vehicles. 





Oklahoma Cancels License 
Of Texas Insurance Firm 


State 

Oklahoma City, July 

The license of the Lumberman’s 
Reciprocal Association, of Houston, Tex., 
to do business in Oklahoma has been 
canceled, according to announcement a 


of Oklahomas | 
99 


the secretary of the insurance board, A. 
L. Roark. 

Mr. Roark said the Texas 
commission had informed him that the 
company is insolvent. Last year,.he said, 
ithe company received $100,000 in pre- 
miums in Oklahoma. It is engaged in 
writing automobile insurance, workmen’s 
in- 


‘ate 
' 
| 


{compensation and general casualty 


| surance, 


i wanis, 


anship 
Salem, July 22 7 
enforce the laws and ordinances equi- | 


tably. | 

Spasmodic movements in fire preven- 
tion work will not bring about the de-| 
sired results. Such campaigns serve a| 
splendid purpose in awakening the pub- 
lic to the danger of fire and the need 
of housecleaning in the fire sense, and of 
course the temporary ridding of a com- 
munity of surface or extraneous causes 
of fire is beneficial. The real breeding 
place of the fire demon, that may plunge 
the community into gloom and mourning, 
remains undisturbed and the empty, 
ramshackle building still stands. An in- 
tensive and progressive campaign of fire- 
mindedness along educational lines is the 
surest solution of the building hazard 
problem, and by progressive, mean 
continuous. 


I 


We have found in the organization of 
such campaigns that they should begin 
with the city councils or city managers, 


}as the case may be, and from them should 


spread out until it embraces every civic 
and service club in the community. The 
city councils in Oregon are recognized 


first, for that is where the legal phase | 
is to be established. The fire chief 
should be, and usually is, the guiding 


spirit in all activities as the trained and 
trusted guardian of the community’s 
safety and interests, but too much re- 
sponsibility should not be imposed upon 


him for his activities are usually con- 
fined to certain circumscribed political 
jlimits; however, we always find him, 


more than willing and glad to devote his | 
best efforts in the good cause. 

The chamber of commerce should be 
induced to provide a standing committee | 
on fire prevention and composed of ac- 
tive, public-spirited citizens, and it 
urged that each civic club form a similar 
standing committee. We find the Ki- 
Rotary, Lions, business men’s 
and women’s clubs of inestimable worth 
in this work, as well as various patriotic 
organizations. They will all be glad to 
participate. Meetings of these commit- 
iees are held regularly by these separate 


1S | 


organizations, and the subject of fire 
prevention in its relation to the com- 


munity can be discussed by able and con- 
vincing speakers until the whole com- | 
munity is awakened to fire safety mind- 
edness, 

The city councils are alays cooperative 
and may be approached by slow degrees 
until a complete set of fire safety ordi- 
nances are enacted which will in time 
work to entire elimination of the 
community’s greatest eye-sores and most 
vertitable fire traps—the old, antiquated 
buildings. 

Without the constant and full coopera- 
tion of the public, these sources of our | 
greatest losses cannot be abolished, and 
the only means of securing the support 
of the people is through intensive and | 
constructive education. It has been dem- 
onstrated that anything can be done! 
when the public makes up its mind to it— | 
not before, 


the 





Advance in Fire Rates 
Opposed by Oklahoma City 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, July 22. 

Hearing on the protest of officials of 
Oklahoma City against the proposed 
raise in fire insurance rates in the city | 
will be held Aug. 15, according to the | 
secretary of the State insurance board, 
A. L. Roark. 

Request for an increase in rates 
per $100 valuation for the metropolitan 
area was asked by the Oklahoma _ in- 
spection bureau recently. Representa- 
tives of the city and the bureau will 
be present to contest the proposal, Mr 
Roayk said. 

The inerease in rates was asked be- 
cause of additional fire hazards brought 
about by the encroachment of the Okla- 
homa City oil field on the city and the 
permiting of drilling within the city lim-| 
its, it was explained. * The city’s pro- 
test declared the raise not justified 
because the city has passed and is en- 
forcing ordinances which govern the 
bringing in of wells to render the op- | 
eration such that it may be done safely. 


Da 
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North Carolina Reports 
Increase in Fire Losses 


North Carolina: 
Raleigh, July 


State of 





While the fire losses during the first 
Six months of the present year show an 
increase over the losses for the same 
period last year—$3,566,925 from 1,460 





fires this year and $3,036,803 from 1,359 | 
fires the first months of last—ihe} 
past June showed a slight decrease in| 
damage—$191,333 from 1388 fires this} 
year, as compared with the $191,422 loss | 
in June, 1929—according to the monthly | 
report of the State insurance commis- 
sioner, Dan C. Boney. 

Not one of the larger cities and towns 
recorded a major fire, all of the 10 fires 
causing a total loss of $154,700 having 
occurred in the smaller towns or rural 
sections. 
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thirteen Committees Named 
To Work Out Details for 
Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners 





State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, July 22. 


Thirteen committees have been named 
to arrange the annual meeting of the 
national convention of insurance com- 
missioners in Hartford Sept. 8 and 9. 
Col. Howard P. Dunham, president of 
the convention and insurance commis- 
sioner of Connecticut, has so just an- 
nounced. 

The plans for the meetings, as ar- 
ranged to date, contemplate a four-days’ 
tour of New England following the ses- 
sions in Hartford. A statement made 
publie by Col. Dunham relative to the 
meeting follows in full text: 


The entertainment of visitors to the 
meeting of the national convention of 
insurance commissioners will include a 
number of sight-seeing trips around 
Hartford in addition to a four-day tour 
throughout New England. 


As many of the State insurance com- 
missioners, as well as officials and rep- 
resentatives of insurance companies, are 
expected to arrive in Hartford on Sun- 
day afternoon, Sept. 7, an automobile 
trip around the city has been planned 
for that afternoon. 

A breakfast for the delegates and 
guests is to be held the following morn- 
ing at the Bond Hotel, while that after- 
noon a tour of Hartford will be made 
for those newly arrived. On Monday 
and Tuesday afternoons delegates and 
guests will be welcomed at the offices of 
a ne insurance companies in Hart- 
ford. 

While a banquet is being held on Mon- 
day evening tor the men at the Hart- 
tord Club, the visiting ladies will be en- 
tertained at the Farmington Country 
Club. In addition to a banquet at the 
Hartford Club to be arranged by the in- 
surance day conterence for Tuesday even- 
ing, delegates and guests will be taken 
to witness an exhibition of speed boats 
on the Connecticut River and airplanes 
at Brainard Field. 

Leaving Hartford on Wednesday 
morning, Sept. 10, the party of delegates 
and guests will be taken in busses for 
a tour through New England. While the 
specific itinerary is yet under develop- 
ment, the party will spend Wednesday 
night at Bretton Woods, N. H.; Thurs- 
day night at the Poland Springs House 
in Maine, and Friday night at the Ocean 
House, Swampscott, Mass. The party 
will have an opportunity to witness off 
Newport, R. I., the international race be- 
tween Sir Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock V 
and the American defender to be se- 
lected from among four yachts now com- 
peting for that honor. 

William Brosmith, vice president and 
general counsel of the Travelers, who 
is the general chairman, has announced 
the general committee as follows: Rich- 
ard M, Bissell, president, Hartford Fire; 
Morgan B. Brainard, president, Aetna 
Life; George H. Hurt, president, Hart- 
ford County Mutual Fire; B. N. Car- 
valho, vice president, First Reinsurance; 
Robert R. Clark, United States manager 
Caledonian; William R. C. Corson, presi- 
dent, Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
& Insurance Co.; N. Evans Davis, presi- 
dent, Middlesex Mutual; Robert W. 
Iluntington, president, Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life; Ralph B. Ives, president, 
Aetna; Gilbert Kingan, manager, Lon- 
don & Lancashire; F. D. Layton, presi- 
dent, National Fire; James Lee Loomis, 
president, Connecticut Mutual Life; Ed- 
ward Milligan, president, Phoenix; Vic- 
tor Roth, president, Security of New 
Haven; Carl F. Sturhahn, president, 
Rossia; KE. A. Tracy, president, New Lon- 
don County Mutual Fire; J. H. Vreeland, 
United States manager Scottish Union 
& National; Archibald A. Welch, presi- 
dent, Phoenix Mutual Life, and L, Ed- 
mund Zacher, president, Travlers. 

The chairmen of the other commit- 
tees are as follows: Ladies committee, 
Mrs. Howard P. Dunham; reservations, 
Wessell Doherty, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity; automobiles, Stillman F, 
Westbrook, Aetna Life; banquet, C. F. 
Sturhahn, Rossia; speakers, Commis- 
sioner Howard P. Dunham; radio, P. W. 
Morency; music, Commissioner Dunham; 
airplane and speed boats, James B. Slim- 


j}mon, Aetna Life; souvenirs, Charles B. 


Whittlesey, Harford Chamber of Com- 
merce; transportation. Frank Flynn, 
Travelers; expenses, Morgan B. Brain- 
ard, Aetna Life; invitations, "printing 
program and publicity, C. W. Van Bey- 
num, Travelers. 


Mississippi Will Offer 
Insurance to Employes 





. 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, July 22. 

A group insurance policy for State 
employes will be selected Aug. 9 by the 
insurance commissioner, Ben S, Lowry, 
it announced «at his office. 

The insurance will not be compulsory 
for employes, the commissioner stated, 
and the law provides no means of col- 
lection through deductions from salaries, 
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“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


Founded 


1792 





Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and 


Indemnity Ins. Co. 


of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life; 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
the tercentennary of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony now being observed and by Bank- 


1658) 


Finance 


Revision of Packers’ Decree 


- Opposed by Attorney General 





Mr. Mitchell Says Department of Justice Will Contest Plea ~ 


Of Meat Packers for Modification of Order on 
Distribution of Products 





Opposition to modification of the] 
packers’ consent decree will be made by 
the Department of Justice, it is pointed 
out in a letter from the Attorney Gen- 
eral, William D. Mitchell, which was 
transmitted to the Senate July 21, in 
response to a Senate resolution (S. Res. 
275)), asking a statement from the De- 


ng wm gli i THe | partment as to its attitude concerning 
Reichert, responded. 7 ; the decree. (A summary of the latter 


Banking Finances Tabulated 
R. N. Sims, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, submitted to the associa- 
tion July 22 a statement which shows in 
detail by States the capital, surplus an¢ 


undivided profits, deposits, loans and 
discounts, stocks, bonds and securities, 


and total resources of all State banking 
institutions of the United States, to- 
gether with totals of these items of the 
national banks, and all covering as of 
Mar. 27, 1930. 

Mr. Sims statement follows 
text: 

“The figures given are gratifying and 
reflect, as a whole, a healthy condition 
of the banking institutions of our coun-,| 
try. 

On Mar. a 
24,614 banks of which 17,298 were State 
banks and 7,316 national banks, and in 
round numbers a total capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of $9,963,322,456, 
total deposits of $57,446,000,535, and 
total resources of $72,038,566,271. To- 
tal capital, surplus and undivided profits 
of all banks were $689,080,115 in excess, | 
while total deposits of all banks were 
$1,164,581,221.88 helow the previous high 
yecord of Mar. 27, 1929, and total re- 
sources $628,185,730.62 below resources 
of that date. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 

On Mar. 27, 1930, in round numbers 
the capital, surplus and undivided prof- 
its of the State banks were $6,164,175,- | 
456, and of the national banks $3,799,- 
147,000 showing the capital resources of | 
the State banks to be 62 per cent in ex- 
cess of the national banks. The deposits 
of the State banks were $35,805,022,535, 
and of the national banks $21,640,978,- 
000. showing the deposits of the State | 
banks 65 per cent in excess of the na-; 
tional banks. The total resources of the 
State banks were $44,690,068,271. and 
of the national banks, $27,394,498,000, | 
showing the resources of the State banks | 
63 per cent in excess of the national 
banks. 

Between Mar. 27, 1929, and Mar. 
1930, deposits of the State banks in- 
creased $67,320,778. and deposits of the} 
national banks decreased $1,231,902,00C. | 
During the same period total resources 
of the State banks increased $1,045,228,- 
269 and total resources of the national 
banks decreased $1,673,414,000. 

Since June 30, 1919, which was the} 
date of my first complete statement, | 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of | 
the State banks have increased $3,264,- | 
512,799 and the national banks $1,435,- | 
669,000. The deposits of State banks 
have increased $14,172,200,524 and the | 
national banks $5,716,113,000. Resources | 
of the State banks increased $18,724,- | 
392,434.52 and the national banks| 
$6,548,948,000. The decrease in the, 
number of State banks totals 3,730. The 
decrease in the number of national banks! 
totals 469. : ne 

This makes a total increase in ail! 
banks of the Untied States since June | 
30, 1919, as follows: Capital, surplus | 
and undivided profits, $4,700,181,799 o1 
80 per cent; deposits, $19,888,515,524 or 
52 per cent; resources, $25,273,340,455 | 
or 54 per cent; number of institutions, | 
4,199 decrease. 

Gains in Resources 

Federal reserve banks: 

Total resources all member Federal 
reserve banks Mar. 27, 1929, were $46,- 
673,000,000; total resources nationai 
banks Mar. 27, 1929, were $29,021.000,- 
000, or 62 per cent of total; total re- 
sources of State member banks Mar. 27,| 
1929, were $17,652,000,000, or 38 per cent 
of total. 

Total resources all Federal reserve 
banks Mar. 27, 1930, were $45,902,560,- 
000; total resources national banks Mar. 
27, 1930, were $27,348,498,000, or 59.55 
per cent of total; total resources of 
State member banks Mar. 27, 1930, were 
$18,553,862,000, or 40.42 per cent of 
total. 

eThese figures show the great and in- 
creasingly important part which _ tne 
State banking institutions play in our 
great Federal reserve system, through 
their voluntary membership. 

Both classes of banks perform equally 
useful and necessary functions and I do 
not make comparisons for tle purpose 
of disparagement, but to emphasize the 


in full 


27, 1930, there was a total of | 


' 


o7 


ci, 


colossal, size of the two great banking | 


systems and to direct attentions to the 
importance and need of both in the de- 
velopment and handling of our country’s 
business. 





Grains, Cotton and Butter 
Show Advance in Prices 


[Continued from Page 9.} 
make of butter points to a decided 
reduction in the volume during the next 
few weeks. Pastures have suffered con- 
siderably from drouth during the past 
two weeks. 

Extremely high midsummer tempera- 
tures in most parts of the country af- 
fected fruit and vegetable trading to 
some extent. Potato markets recovered 
a little the middle of the month and then 
began to slip down again. Cash-track 
sales in  Kansas-Missouri territory 
ranged as high as $1.25 to $1.40 in mid- 
July, later dropping to $1 to $1.15 per 
100 pounds. Total potato shipments 
dropped sharply but were still much 
heavier than a year ago. 

The cash market on watermelons 
around Weatherford, Tex., was firm at 
50 to 65 cents per 100 pounds. Most 
consuming centers reported southeastern 
melons bringing $240 to $375 per car- 
load. The melon season began in North 
Carolina, Arkansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa. The North Carolina peach mar- 


ket was mostly weaker, but Hileys ad- 
vanced in North Carolina to mostly $3 
per crate; Belles returned $2.50 and El- 


bertas $2.75. Shipments increased. 
Western cantaloupes generally ad- 
vanced in city markets to a range of 
$2.25 to $3.75 per crate. Six-basket 
erates of eastern and southeastern to- 
matoes jobbed in consuming centers at 


$1.50 to $2.50. 


was printed in the issue of July 22.) The 
letter of Attorney General Mitchell, ad- 
dressed to the President of the Senate, 
follows in full text: 

I have before me Senate Resolution 
No. 275 of the 71lst Congress, second 
session, agreed to May 26, 1930, relating 
to the so-called packers’ consent decree 
of 1920, and which resolution requests 
me to report to the Senate concerning— 


| 


, tions to the jurisdiction or the sufficiency 


justifies, upon application of accepted | 
principles of law and equity, some modi- 
fication. 

The public interest requires that the | 
application for modification be expe- 
aited in every way and disposed of as 
soon as possible, and it has for that rea- 
son seemed to me that technical objec- 


of the petitions were not advisable and 
the ultimate disposition of the petitions | 
would be expedited by a hearing on the 
merits as soon as possible, and it was 
for that reason also that the Govern- | 
ment did not join in the objections to the 
petitions for want of jurisdiction or for 
insufficiency of their allegations. Con- 
flict of interest, asserted by livestock 
growers on the one hand and whoiesale 
grocers on the other, is only one phase 
of the matter. As said by Justice Bailey 
in his recent opinion overruling the 
Wholesale Grocers’ motions, the peti-! 





| On Questions Sought 


1. The extent to which the decree has 
been enforced since Mar. 19, 1928, when 
it was sustained by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

The present efforts of the meat 
packers to bring about modification of 
the decree. 


Attitude of Department 


tions for modification involve questions | 


of such economic and financial com-! 


mined with much more certainty after a 
| 
| 


full hearing on the merits. It is advis- 
able that all parties to the litigation be| 
given the fullest opportunity to present | 
their proof. | 

I have filed answers to the petitions | 
denying their allegations and challeng- | 

3. The attitude of the Department of ing the defendants to strict proof. As} 
Justice with respect to the petitions and|S00n as the petitions for modification 
the amended petitions of Armour & Co.| Were filed this Department entered upon | 
and Swift & Co., and the extent to which | 2" Investigation of the pertinent facts 
the Attorney General is 6pposing and will ‘and has been bending its efforts toward 
oppose the efforts of the meat packers to| 4 complete and accurate presentation to 
destroy the packers’ consent decree. ithe court of all discoverable facts bear- | 

4, Whether the Department of Justice is an oo the application. It is my inten. | 
engaging and will engage in a vigorous fiabl to ed ‘¥ ee ary Justi- | 
opposition to the modification of said de- | the . ere the — w ich tends to} 
cree, and whether the Department of Jus- | . oo sdified that the decree shoule 
tice is in charge of the defense of said | "°% 0& modihed. 
decree or whether it is now or intends to 
leave its defense to the efforts of others 
outside the Department of Justice. 

5. Whether or not the Department of 
Justice takes the attitude that no effort 
will be made to enforce said decree, while 
a petition for modification is pending, 
and whether the said Department of Jus- 
tice is making efforts to enforce said de- 
cree before a judicial ruling is made on 
said petition for modification. 

6. Whether or not the Department of 
Justice takes the position that the fight 
over the modification of the packers’ con- 
sent decree shall be conducted by the 
packers involved and the Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, without active and 


Investigation Made | 
| By Department 


I have no doubt that those who arc} 
interested in obtaining modification will | 
present to the court all the evidence and 
arguments which tend to support their 
| position. While welcoming any assist- 
|ance which may be given by any of the 
| parties to this litigation in the presenta- 
tion of the case to the court, I have no 
intention of leaving the conduct of the 
|case to others outside of the Depart- 
|ment. It is obviously the duty of those 
;in the Department of Justice in charge 
of this case to take an active part in| 
| its presentation and to leave nothing un- 
vigorous control of the case by the De-| done to present the matter fully to the 
partment of Justice. | court. 

7. Whether the Department of Justice! The questions presented in paragraphs 
takes the attitude that the packers’ con-!4, 5, and 6 of the reselution are covered 
sent decree should be fully maintained! by what has been said above. 
and enforced as originally rendered, or| With respect to paragraph 7 of tie! 
whether it should be modified, and if the | resolution, I may say that it has been! 
Department believes the decree should|the uniform practice of the Atturney 
be modified, how and in what manner, General to refrain from expressing cpin- 


| weight space o 


and to what extent. ions on legal questions pending for de- 
Answers Submitted | 


To Various Questions 


The questions submitted are answered | 
seriatim as follows: 

1. The resolution refers to Mar. 19, 
1928, as the date when the decree was 
sustained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. A decision was rendered 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States on that date in-the case of Swift 
& Co. et al v. United States (276 U. S. 
311) affirming the validity of the decree. 
That decision did not fully open the way 
to proceedings to enforce the decree. 
Under date of May 1, 1925, the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia had 
entered an order suspending the opera- 
tion of the decree until the further order 
of the court after full hearing on the 
merits. 


That order was made on the motion of | 


California Canneti 
had been inter, 


the 
which 


Cooperative 


allowed to ne. 


That order stood in the way of any pro- | 
ceedings to enforce the decree until the! 
decision of the Supreme Court in United | 


States v. California Cooperative Can- 


neries (279 U. S. 553), which was ren- | 


dered May 20, 1929. It was not until 
July 24, 1929, that the mandate of the 
Supreme Court was entered in the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia 
restoring the consent decree to operative 
effect. 

Immediately thereafter, and in Aug., 
1929, the Swift and Armour groups of 
detendants filed petitions asking for 
modification of the original consent de- 
cree. Since that time our efforts have 
been directed toward disposing of the 
petitions for modification. It is so un- 
likely that the court will take steps to 
compel the defendants to dispose of their 
variotts holdings in obedience to the de- 
cree while the petitions for modification 
are pending and undisposed of, that we 
have not felt it worth while to make any 
such application. 

2. The petitions for modification of the 
decree above referregl to were considered 
by the court on Feb. 27, 1930, on motions 
of the Wholesale Associations 


Grocers’ 
to dismiss the petitions for want of juris- 
| diction of the court to entertain them 
and on the ground that they did not 
state facts sufficient to justify modifica- 
tion. While the court had these motions 
under consideration the petitioning de- 
fendants amended their petitions, alter- 
ing and expanding them in substantial 
respects. The motions were renewed as 
to the amended petitions and on June 
28, 1930, these motions were overruled 
and the petitions now await a hearing 
on the merits. In response to our mo- 
tion that the case be set for hearing on 


‘of the petition, particularly in advance 


es, | 


cision in the courts. The question 
whether this decree should or should 
not be modified is a judicial question 
awaiting decision in this litigation. Any 
expression of opinion from me as to 
what disposition the court ought to make 


of obtaining all the evidence and a fuil 
disclosure of the case, would be inappro- 
priate. Whatever evidence is available 
in opposition to the petitions will be 
presented to. the court and whatever 
arugments are open to the Government 
in opposition to the petition will like- 
wise be presented as completely and cf- 
fectively as possible. 





Present Drought Declared 
Most Severe in 50 Years| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
less milk being drewn from the 
cows that supply Chicago. 

Alleviation of the conditions in the| 
States which were flooded several years | 
ago, but which are now suffering from a 
severe drought, was discussed by health | 


| 


| fifth 
| 


| Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service, Hugh S. Cumming, and a repre- | 
sentative from the White House, accord- 
|ing to an oral statement on behalf of the 
Public Health Service, July 22. The 

y one 


meeting was scheduled to last onl 
day. 
The chief subject was an item for the 
(relief of these places, which was stricken 
from the deficiency bill passed recently 
by Congress, While the health conditions 
were the basis of the meeting, these con- 
ditions were shown to depend to a large 
extent upon the agricultural and eco- 
— condition of these States, it was 
said. 
Serious floods or serious droughts, such 
as are now being felt in these fiood 
area States cause damage to the crops, 
it was pointed out by these health offi- 
| cers, and if the food supply of the poorer 
| classes, especially, is cut off, it may re- 
|sult in epidemics of pellagra, typhoid 
fever, and other such maladies. 
The counties in the various States that 
suffered most from these floods and 
droughts were mentioned specifically, 
and plans for securing aids for these 
| places were discussed. 
| that State lines did not make any differ- 
ence since only certain parts of each 
| State were included in the definite flood 
| area. 
Besides Gen. Cumming and French 
Strother, who represented the White 





the eardiest date possible, the court has 
definitely set the hearing for Oct. 7 next. 
Refuses to Intervene 
For Modification 

3. With respect to the attitude of this 
Department toward the petitions of Ar- 


mour & Co, and Swift & Co. for modifica- 
tion of the consent decree, I have de- 


| 


I stipulate for any modification of this 
decree. 
the decree, although entered by stipula- 


tion and consent, is a judicial decree, 


to be dealt with as such; that either by 


virtue of the clause at the foot of the 
decree reserving jurisdiction or by virtue 
of general equity powers, or both, the 
court has jurisdiction to entertain a pe- 
tition for modification on a proper show-| . ; ; : 
ing; that because of the importance of |cident insurance is being sold through | 
the matter involved and the conflicting 
fully 
the court and | “policy” 


the 
he 


matter 
merits 


interests, 
heard on 


should be 


by 


clined to entertain any suggestion that | 


I have taken the position that 


House, a committee from this flood area, 
|composed of A. T. McCormack, health 
officer of Kentucky; C. H. Laughinhouse, 
health officer of North Carolina, and C. 


were present. 





| the Department to some extent for addi- 


: A ;such regulations as the Postmaster Gen- 
officers of these States meeting with thejeral may prescribe, in cases where in- | 


It was shown| and other measures affecting the sala- | 
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New Regulations Denial of Deduction in Tax 


Outlined for Air 
Mail Contracts 


Postal Legislation Passed by 
Congress at Recent Session 
Reviewed by Representa- 
tive Kendall 








The “most important” piece of postal 
legislation enacted by the recent Con- 
gress was the bill (H. R. 11704) au- 
thorizing the Postmaster General to 
award air mail contracts on the basis 
of a fixed rate per mile for definite 
weight spaces, Representative Kendall 
(Rep.), of Meyersdale, Pa., ranking ma- 
jority member of the House Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, stated 


of law, but the statute provides as to the 
former that “when satisfied that a debt 
is recoverable only in part, the commis- 


should not be 
courts unless plainly arbitrary or unreas- | 
onable. cf. Lucas v. American Code Co., 


Aviation 


Due to Inaccuracy Sustained 





e of Arbitrary Action Is Declared to Be Necessary 
For Court Interference as to Claims Based 
On Partial Losses 


E videnc 





[Continued from Page 8.] 


The market for the product of the re- 
organized company was already estab- 
lished. It made money from the begin- | 
ning of its operation. In its bankruptcy | 
schedules it listed assets of practically 
the same amount its indebtedness. 


sioner may allow such a debt to be 
charged off in part.” Thus it would 


seem that the discretion that is given as 


the commissioner and Board of Tax Ap-| The commissioners appointed by the 


peals in passing on claims of this kind; court appraised them. doubtless for the 
interfered with by the! purpose of liquidation, at more than 
3300,000.00, and this did not include in- 
tangible assets nor the good will of 
the business as a going concern. There 


oralfy July 22 280 U. S. 445, and Lucas v. Kansas was accordingly no showing by the peti- 
Pri he : ‘ity Structural Steel Co., — U. S. —, de-| tioner of y definite vaiue of these 
Prior to) the enactment of this daw.| 9 Structural Steel Co., U. S. —, de-| tioner of any definite vaiue o 


contracts for the delivery of air mail 
were made on a poundage basis without 
regard to distance, Mr. Kendall ex- 
plained. The new law further authorizes 
the Postmaster General, in cases where | 
the volume of air mail moving between 


{two points does not exceed 25 cubic feet 
plexity that their effect can be deter- .0f 225 pounds per trip, to award the con-| was adjudicated a bankrupt. 


tract to the lowest responsible bidder 
who has owned and operated an air 
transportation service on a fixed daily 
schedule over a distance of not less than 
250 miles and for a period of not less 
than six months prior to the advertise- 
ment for bids. 

The law limits the, compensation for 
the service to 40 cents per mile for a 
25 cubic feet, or 225 
pounds. , 

Among the other 15 measures enacted 
by the recent Congress are: 

(H. R. 8650) providing a charge for 
services on certain undelivered mail; 
(H. R. 9227) to establish additional sal- 
ary grades for mechanic helpers in the 
motor vehicle service; (H. R. 12285) to 
authorize the Postmaster General to pur- 


|chase motor truck parts from the truck | 
manufacturer; (S. 3597) to provide for} 


the classification of extraordinary ex- 
penditure contributing to the deficiency 
of postal resources. 


Bills Pending in Senate 
Three of the bills which were reported 
favorably by the Committee and upon 
which the House acted favorably, are 
pending before the Senate, the report 
said. These are (H. R. 101) for the 
award of the airmail flyers’ medai of 


absence with pay to substitutes in the 


| postal service; and (H. R. 8806) to au- 


thorize the Postmaster General to im- 
hose fines on steamship and aircraft car- 
riérs transporting the mails beyond the 


| borders of the United States for unrea- 


sonable and unnecessary delays. 

Eight of the bills reported favorably 
by the Committee are’ still pending before 
House, the report added. One, it said, is 
the so-called “forty-four-hour week bill 
for postal employes” (H. R. 6603). 

This bill, according to Mr. Kendall, has 
and affects practically all postal em- 
ployes. It reads in part as follows: 
“That when the needs of the service re- 
quire supervisory employes, _ special 
clerks, clerks and laborers in .first~ and 
second class post offices, and employes 
of the motor vehicle service, and em- 
ployes of the railway mail service,* to 
perform services in excess of four hours 
n Saturday, they shall be allowed com- 
pensatory time for such service on one 
day within five working days next suc- 
ceeding the Saturday on which the ex-! 
cess service was performed.” 

Five of the bills pending before the 
House relate to improving and extend- 
ing the postal service and compensating 


tional duties imposed by the users of the 
mail system, the report pointed out. One 
of these, it said, is the bill (H. R. 11096) 
to provide a postage charge for directory | 
service. 
Amendment to Bill Proposed 

Numerous inquiries have been coming 
in relative to this measure, said the re- 
port, and it may be stated that it is 
contemplated amending the wording so| 
that it will read as follows: “That, under 





sufficiently or improperly addressed mail | 
is accorded directory service in order to 
effect its delivery, the mailer, at his re- 
quest, and upon payment of an addi- 
tional charge of 5 cents, shall be notified | 
of the completed or corrected address: 
provided, that nothing in this act shall 
be construed to require or permit the} 
withholding or delay of delivery of mail | 
to the addressee pending the collection | 
of such additional charge. | 
Another of the bills pending before the | 
House is the bill (H. R. 12412) authoriz- | 
ing the Postmaster General to permit | 
railroad and electric car companies to| 
provide mail transportation by motor | 
vehicle in lieu of service by train, ac- | 

cording to the report. 
In addition to these measures, the | 
Committee through its subcommittees, | 
| 


is also giving consideration to a number 
of other bills, and has held public hear- 
ings on many of them, the report stated. 
Among those in this category are bills 
directly affecting the salaries of postal 
employes, including bills to readjust the 
salaries of certain third class postmas- 


| anteeing substitutes not less than : 
hours weekly employment (H. R. 1228), 


ries and service of employes. 





‘Studies Ordered Into Costs 
To Produce 22 Commodities 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
New York, directing the Commission “to 


of production of the following domestic 
articles and of any like or similar for- 





‘Sale of Perishable Foods 
By Machines Considered 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 


placed in production. This machine is 
similar in many respects to the candy 
and gum venders now in use. It provides 


| troduction of a coin. 


in stations. 


remains in 


German railway 
vended 


force for 


mending machine which is soon to be! 


the consumer a choice of either apples or 
|oranges which are expelled upon the in- 


From Germany comes word that ac-| sugar 


eign articles: Infants’ wear classified 
under paragraph 1114(d) of the 
tariff act; matches, friction or lucifer, 
|; of all descriptions, and so forth, as classi- 
fied under paragraph 1516 of the new 
| tariff act; cigarette books, cigarette 
book covers, and cigarette paper in all 
forms.” 
Sugar Resolution Revised 

This resolution also specifies that “S. 
Res. 309, 71st Congress, second session, 
jagreed to June 30, 1930, is hereby 
amended by striking out the word ‘sugar’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘refined 


~>o? 
The final investigation ordered was 


coin-operated machines which are placed} submitted July 21 by’ Senator Hatfield 
The! (Rep.), of West Virginia, requesting the 


| Commission “to investigate the differ- 


no modifiltion of the deeree made un-|one or two days and is issued with the! ences in the costs of production of the 
less en such a judicial hearing and with-|day and hour stamped upon it upon the) following domestic articles and of any 


out any stipulation by or consent from |deposit of a few cents, according to the 


; the United States, the evidence presentec 


1|division’s information. 


like or similar foreign articles: blown 


glass tableware.” 


| 


cided Apr. 14, 1930. 


honor; (H. R. 3087) granting leaves of | 


caused considerable favorable attention! 


|loaned the new company sufficient fu 


ithe petitioner received has ever been sold, | 


‘from the foregoing facts that petitioner’s 


|evidence what petitioner would have re- 
|ceived in a distribution of the assets of 


| up independently of the reorganization 


ters (H. R. 109 and H. R. 11791); guar- | 


: |investigate the differences in the costs | 
W. Garrison, health officer of Arkansas, | § ae 


new | 


assets, and hence we cannot say that 
the action of the commissioner was 
plainly arbitrary. 

The order of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals is affirmed. 


Dissent Offered 
As to Eari Debt 


DENISON, Circuit Judge: As to the 
Earl debt I cannot concur. ‘lhe debt 
for about $98,000 was charged off during 
the year; the board expressly finds that 
this debt, during the year, had become 
worthless; that would put the whole 
matter beyond dispute, except that the 
findings and opinion of the Board, taken 
all together, are now by the court in- 
terpreted as meaning tha* the debt could 
not be so classed because it was secured 
by some pledge of, or lien upon, some | 
interest in the stock. 

If there were any such outstanding 
nominal security, I would think that, im 
order to qualify or neutralize the finding | 
that the debt was worth nothing, there 
should have been a finding that the se- 
curity was worth something, and there 
is no such finding; there is nothing in 
the record to indicate that the stock, 
after Oct. 1 and during the year, or 
ever, was worth a cent more than Stran- 


Vaiue of Petitioner's 
Stock Noi Shown 

It appears in this case that in Novem- 
‘ber, 1920, the Jeffrey-DeWitt Company | 
The total 
amount of its liabilities as shown by 
its schedules was $895,909.39, and it 
listed assets amounting to $802,057.66. 
Commissioners appointed by the court 
appraised its assets at $302,518.50. 
Prior to the adjudication some of the 
larger creditors of the company, under 
the direction of the petitioner, formu- 
lated a plan to organize a new company 
and acouire the assets of the old. The 
object of forming this new company 
was to supply it with additional capital 
and carry on the same business that the 
old company had been engaged in. | 

The petitioner was interested in the! 
|continuation of, that business because a 
considerable portion of the product of 
| the old company had been sold to a com- 
pany which he had organized and was 
operating. The creditors joining in this 
plan consented to accept preferred stock 
in the new company for their claim§ 
against the old. Creditors who did not} 


‘ 


| participate in it received payment of ahan’s additional investment at that 
their claims in full where the claims| #!™e- , ; ; ! 
were less than $100.00, and those having| However, passing this question of 


burden of proof, and coming to the mer- 
its: We have Stranahan’s old and li- 
quidated loss, about $98,000, which with 
interest, had become Earl’s debt and was 
to be evidenced by his note. We also 
have Stranahan’s new investment of | 
$141,500. Bearing some relation to both, | 
we have Stranahan’s promise to Earl; 
that if, within the year and _ be-| 
fore Stranahan had received an ac- 
ceptable offer from some one else, Eaul 
uvuid make or procure an offer of more 
than $141,500, Stranahan would accept 
and would supply the surplus on Earl’s 


claims from $100.00 to $400.00 agreed | 
to accept 25 per cent of their face value. 
A committee representing the new or- 
| ganization bought the assets of the old 
jat the bankruptcy sale of $15,000.00, | 
an amount’ sufficient presumably to sat- 
isfy the minor creditors according to the | 
plan of settlement agreed upon. 

The new company proceeded to issue 
preferred stock of the par value of 
$10.00 a share to the participating 
creditors of the old company to the} 
extent of the face value of their claims. | 
No stock was acquired by any one ex-; 
cept those creditors receiving it in ex-| 0d debt. es 
change for their claims. The petitioner; “Ear! incurred no obligation to buy 
and the Champion Spark Plug Company,)|at any price, and made no promise to 
which was organized to promote the! pay Stranahan all or any part of this 
|sale of the product of the old company, | $141,500. His promise to indemnify 
|and of which petitioner was president,|Stranahan against additional fall in 


| price does not involve liability for any| 


nds 
to enable it to carry on its operations.| part of the price already paid $141,500; 
The first year it operated it reported|it was a guaranty, not a debt. Earl did 
net earnings in excess of 9 per cent, of | agree to pay the “cost of carrying 
its outstanding capital stock. These | while the option remained. This means 


learnings were put back into the busi-|the interest which Stranahan must pay 


ness, but in 1927 it declared a dividend! at some expected rate on $141,500, less 
of 6 per cent. The first sale of its | dividends that would be received on the 
stock was made in June, 1923, at $3.50} stock. 


a share, and the second sale in Novem- | ae . . 
ber of 1923 at $5.00 a share. It does not | Majority Finding as 


appear that any part of the stock which} To Collateral Denied 


The parties estimated that this net| 
cost, above dividends, might not exceed 
$300 per month. This amount Earl 
agreed to pay monthly, and if there was 
any excess cost of cerrying, to pay that 
excess on demand. , In these two features, 
separately or collectively,—Earl’s prom- 
ise to indemnify for additional loss, and 
Earl’s promise to pay carrying charges, 


or what it is worth. 


Appraisal Made by 
Commissioner U pheld 


Neither the 
Board of Tax 


nor the 
satisfied 


commissioner 
Appeals was 


|debt against the Jeffery-DeWitt Com-|—I cannot see any indication that the 
pany was recoverabie only in part in|stock was security for the old debt. 
{921. It cannot be determined from the Nor otherwise can I see that the stock 


; was held in any sense as collateral to 
the old 398,000 debt. To say that it 
was seems to me to confuse the obli-| 
}gation of a promissor and the privilege | 
plan. In fact, it was not until after) of an optionee. “Earl had no equity of 
settlement had been made with all credi-| redemption, nor any analogous right; he| 
tors of the company except those partic- | had no interest at all; he had an option 
iffating in the reorganization that the/to earn an interest. [ 
bankruptcy proceedings were instituted.| | think it not correct to say that 
and it was a part of the plan, as found! stranahan was merely substituted for 
by the Board of Tax Appeals, to put the|the brokers. As to the old debt, he was; 
company into bankruptcy, for “a nominal| as to the @ew purchase he was not, 
sale” of its assets and a “nominal pur-| for the broker had been Earl’s creditor | 
chase” of them by the creditors’ commit-| jn this amount and Stranalfan was not, 
tee “satisfying the requirements of the} and did not become so. I think Strana- 
law.” han suffered the loss of this old debt, 
Under these circumstances it cannot} which became worthless, and that, if 
be said that the sum which the new/@ater, he should sell the stock to Earl 
company paid for the old represented the| or some cne else, for a profit over the 
true value of the assets sold. The old! $141,500, he should account for that as a 
established business.! gain in the year when it accrued. 


that company had its affairs been wound 


company 
Ol = = 


Illinois Station Seeks Cancellation 


Of Permit Granted Nearby Operator 


had an 








| 


‘Station WCBS Opposes Transfer of Station WTAX; Other 
Applications Received by Commission 





| Cancellation of the permit granted sta- 
tion WTAX, Streator, Ill, to transfer 
its location to Springfield, Ill, is re- 
| quested of the Federal Radio Commission 
jin a petition filed by Station WCBS, of 
| Springfield, made available July 22. 

| Alleging that WTAX “is a stock sell- 
{ing proposition,” and that the applica- 
| tion for the transfer “contains many mis- 
|statements of.facts, the petition asks 
|that the construction permit be tempo- 


KFRC, Den Lee, Inc., 1000 Van Ness Ave- 
nue, San Francisco, Calif., construction per- 
mit to install new 50-kw. equipment, in- 
crease power from 1 kw. to 50 kw., and 
move transmitter to a location to be ap- 
proved by the Federal Radio Commission 
(to be determined). 

KHJ, Dot Lee, Inc., 1076 West 7th Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif., construction permit to 
install new 50-kw. quepment, increase power 
from 1 kw. to 50 kw., and move transmitter 
|to a location to be approved by the Fed- 
;eral Radio Commission (to be determined). 


|rarily withheld pending a full and com- Report of applications received (other 
plete hearing upon the matter by the |than broadcasting): =: : 
Commission. Department of Airport, City of Cleve- 


land, Cleveland, Ohio, new construction per- 


Applications received by the Commis-! mit for experimental aeronautical station. 





sion have just been made public as fol- | 278 ke., 10 w. 
lows: W3XAK, Radio Corp. of America, por- 
Broadcasting applicati teed table, Bound Brook, N. J., assignment of 
ACCASTINE Applications received: . | Visual broadcasting ~license to National 
Lake Pl: Broadeasting Co., Ine., Main Banadasatias & ae 
Street, Lake Placid, N. Y., construction per- SCeeERE W0y SRE: . : 
: eee : W3XL, R. C. A. Communications, Ine., 


i oree ow stati se 99 c | AL, . . Y } 
mit to erect new station to use 1,220 ke..| Bound Brook, N. J., assignment of experi. 
500 w., daytime hours only. 


|mental license to National Broadcasting 

WMC, Memphis Commercial Appeal, Ine.,' Co., Ine. 
two miles east of Bartlett, Tenn., construc- W3XAL, R. C. A. Communications, Inc.,; 
tion permit to install new 50-kw. equip-| Bound Brook, N. J., assignment of relay 


ment, change frequency from 780 kc., to 650 
ke. and increase power from 500 w. night, 
1 kw. day, to 50 kw. 

KDYL, Intermountain Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Salt Lake City, Utah, authority 
‘to install automatic frequency control. 

KMED, Mrs. W. J. Virgin, Sparta Build- 
ing, Medford, Oreg., construction permit to 


broadcasting license to National Broadcast- 
ing Co., Ine. 

KTK, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Mussel Rock, 
Calif., license to cover construction permit 
for 500, 460 ke., 20 kw., coastal service. 

WTF, United States-Liberia Radio Corp., 
Akron, Ohio, construction permit for high 
frequency equipment on 19,780 ke., 750 w., 


instell new equipment, change frequency limited public service. 

from 1,310 ke. to 1,060 ke., increase power WGA, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Garden City, 
from 50 w. to 500 w., and move studio and! N. Y., construction permit for new trens- 
transmitter from Sparta Building. Medford,’ mitter on 168, 179, 182, 193, 3,280, 4,268, 
Oreg.. to near Medford, Oreg.. i. e., 5.215, 5,345, 6,995, 7,805, 11,440, 15,850, 


latitude 
42° 19° 46” N., longitude 122° 55’ 51” W. 


19,020, 20,340, 10 kw., limited public service. 
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Finance 
Income of the Indiana Northern Railway, 
assigned for further hearing July 21, at 
Washington, before Examiner Booth. 


No. 23363.- 


| No. 


No. 


No. 


Radio 





U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


July 19 
Made Public July 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
PNCOMS TES sin cciice ten 
Miscellaneous internal 
SOON hes Ce ker een eke 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,107,218.41 


2,388,796.69 


3,678,582.57 
442,514.24 











Total ordinary re- 
Ce $7,617,111.91 
Balance previous day .... 210,849,239.72 
Total. .cmeanade >). .$218,466,351.63 
Expenditures 


General expenditures 

Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 


$4,918,620.32 
206,518.28 
640,813.80 
6,940.16 





Operations in special ac 
WORWCE 6oi08vk0ks9eeedees 4,619,436.52 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund cisaeeweeawe 43,805.06 
Civil-service retirement 
DUE itis ses a cee eel ‘ 19,590.26 
Investment of trust funds 192,704.80 v 
Total ordinary” ex- 
penditures ....... $10,648,429.04 


Other public debt expendi- 





DHEOR civ nas cws'scen conan 234,305.50 

Balance today ............ 207,583,617.09 
e cite petiiGtdininan @ 

POEAL) i c:ccrtheann eae $218,466,351.63 





Calendar of Hearings 
—of the— 
Interstate Commerce 


Commission 





Docket No. 3767.—In Re Excess 


Meridian Traffic Bureau on Be- 
half of Hamm Lumber Co. v. Sumter & 
Choctaw Railway et al., assigned for 
hearing on July 21, at Meridian, Miss., 
before Examiners Paulson & Mackey. 
17000.—Rate Structure Investigation, 
Part 12, Nonferrous Metals, assigned for 
further hearing before | Commissioner 
Eastman and Examiners Mullen and Mat- 
son, on the dates and at the places fol- 
lowing: July 21, United States Court- 
rooms, Butte, Mont.; July 28, rooms of 
the Public Utilities Commission, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

21444.—Standard Sanitary Manufactur- 
ing Co. v. Abilene & Southern Railway 
€t al., assigned for hearing on July 21, 
at Washington, before Examiner Curtis. 
23314.—Corporation Commission of 
North Carolina v. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
Railroad et al., now assigned July 21, 
at Raleigh, N. C., before Examiners 
Macomber and Simmons, is postponed to 
a date to be hereafter fixed. 


No. 23436.—Railroad Commission of South 


| No. 


| 


Carolina v. Alcolu Railroad et al., now 
assigned for July 21, at Raleight, N. C., 
before Examiners Macomber and Sim- 
mons, is hereby postponed to a date to 
be hereafter fixed. 


No. 21188.—Crane Enamelware Company v. 


Abilere & Southern Railway et al., as- 
signed for hearing July 21, at Washing- 
ton, before Examiner Curtis. 

No. 25205.—Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway et al. No. 23205, Sub. No. 1.— 
Public Service Commission of Wyoming 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
et al., are assigned for hearing July 21 at 
Scottsbluff, Nebr., before Examiner 
Gwynn. 

No. 23313.—Traffic Association of the South 
Atlantic Ports et al. v. Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish Railroad et al., now assigned for 
July 21, at Raleigh, N. C., before Exami- 
ners Macomber and Simmons, is post- 
poned to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

No. 22836.—Caruso Rinella Battaglia Co., 
Inc., v. Chicago & Alton Railroad et al., 
assigned for hearing on July 21 at Pub- 
lic Service Commission Rooms, Albany, 





| N. Y., before Examiner Colvin. 
| No. 


}58.—Blytheville Cotton Qil Co. et 
al. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
et al., assigned for hearing on July 21 
at United States Court Rooms, Little 
Rock, Ark., before Examiner Snider. 

No. 20699.-—-Alexander King Stone Company 
v. Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Railway, assigned for further hearing, 
July 22, at the Federal Building, Bloom- 
ington, Ind., before Special Examiner 
Rogers, on the question of damages. 

No. 22748.—W. H. Schneider, trading as 
J. H. Schneider & Company; v. Altantic 
Coast Line Railroad et al., assigned for 
further hearing on July 22, at Wash- 
ington, before Examiner Basham. 

No. 22781.—W. C. Crenshaw & Company v. 
Charleston & Western Carolina Railroad 
et al., assigned for further hearing on 
July 22, at Washington, D. C., before 
Examiner Basham. 

No. 23280.—Kendall Co. v. Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad et al., assigned for hear- 
ing on July 22 at Boston, Mass., before 


oc a 


23: 
¥ 


Examiner Colvin. 
|No. 15381.—Vera Chemical Company of 
Canada, Ltd., v. Alabama Central Rail- 


road et al., assigned 

ing July 23, at 

aminer Curtis. 

23367.--North Alabama Utilities Co. 
v. New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad et al., assigned for hearing on 
July 23 at United States Court Rooms, 
Florence, Ala., before Examiner Paul- 
son and Mackey. 

No. 23247.—Otis Gin & Warehouse Co. et 
al. v. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway 
et al., assigned for hearing July 23 at 
Boston, Mass., before Examiner Colvin. 


for further hear- 
Washington before Ex- 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 21.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 





Austria (schilling) ............ 14.1128 
Belgium (belga) .¥......ccccccs 13.9778 
eee a | ere ee -7219 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ........ 2.9654 
Denmark (krone) ........cscee0 26.7949 


England (pound) ....... sees 486.5710 
Finland (markka) ...........-- 
Weems . CEVABA) 6.6 kos0cccveaaes 
Germany (reichsmark) ........- 
Greece (drachma) ...........-. 
Hungary (pengo) ......scocerss 


OR eee rane 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo)L 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) ; 
Singapore (dollar 


) 





Camage CGOuer) .s.cscccccen 100.1291 
Cees CORE. os oo ves ehana awe 99.9050 
Mexico (peso) 46.9966 
Argentina (peso, gold) 82.4918 
ramet (mtigels) ...5.05cssens 11,2050 
A Re a a an ee 12.9961 
emetee (BORO): 65206 s as eanee 86.3853 
Colombia LPOG0) os ccccanasccve 969300 


’ 
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Property Used by Telephone Company 
Held Not to Be Subject to Local Taxation 


Fact That Company Is Lessee Ruled Immaterial by California Court; 
Gross Receipts Tax Construed to Replace 


State of California: 
Los Angeles. 

Property tax used by a telephone com- 
pany exclusively for operating purposes 
is not subject to local taxation in Cali- | 
fornia, the State Supreme Court has! 
ruled. The fact that the company has 
leased the property and is not the owner, 
and although the tax, if assessed, would 
be paid by such owner, does not make the 
property subject to local taxation, it was 
held, 

The gross receipts tax paid by the 
cOmpany is in lieu of all other taxes, it 
was pointed out, and is based upon a 
rate of taxation comparable with the 
average full value tax in operation upon 
other property in the State. To assess 
such property used by the company 
would constitute double taxation, accord- 
ing to the court. 


| property. 


MorGAaN ADAMS, INC., Vv. COUNTY OF Los | 
ANGELES, ETC.; CALIFORNIA SUPREME 
Court, L. A., No. 10201. 

Appeal from Superior Coprt of Los An- 
geles County. so 


@ Everett W. Mattoon, County Counsel, 


W. SuMNER HOLBROOK JR., and Gor- 
DON Bo.ier for appellant; PILLSBURY, 
MADISON & SuTRO, LAWLER & DEGNAN, | 
ALFRED SUTRO, and EUGENE M. PRINCE 
for respondent. 

The court’s opinion, delivered June 30, 
follows in full text: 

PRESTON, J.—Appeal by defendant 
County of Los Angeles from a judgment | 
rendered against it upon its declination 
to answer plaintiff’s complaint, follow- 
ing the overruling of demurrer thereto. 

The action was one to recover under 
Political Code, section 3819, a certain 
item of $19,416.91, paid under protest as 
taxes levied by said defendant for the 
year 1926 upon a certain piece of real 
property in said county upon which was 
located a 10-story class A _ concrete 
building of the assessed value of $501,- 
730. Said building, together with the 
ground thereunder necessary for its use, 
was at the time in question leased by 
plaintiff to the Southern California Tele- 
phone Company, a public utility corpo- 
ration, and was used exclusively by the | 
latter corporation for office quarters for 
its various departments. It is conceded 
that the said building and ground there- 
under were at all times legitimately used | 
by said telephone company as a part of 
its operative property. 


Question Passed Upon 
By Supreme Court 

Respondent states the sole question in- | 
volved in the following language: | 

“The case involves the question 
whether property leased by a telephone 
company and used exclusively in its tele-| 
phote business in this State is subject 
to iscal taxation merely because it is 
leased and not owned by the operating 
company, despite the provision of section 
14 of article XIII of the constitution that 
the gross receipts of tax of telephone! 
companies is ‘in lieu of all other taxes 
and licenses, State, county and munici- | 
pal’ upon ‘their franchises, * * * poles, 
wires * * * rights of way and other 
property, or any part thereof, used ex- 
clusively in the operation of their busi- 
ness in this’ State,’ and despite the fact, 
hereafter shown, that the rates of the 
gross receipts tax were specifically fixed | 
to make that tax the equivalent of a 
fair tax on all property used by public 
service corporations in their business, 
whether leased, owned or howsoever 
held.” | 

This identical question, involving this | 
same telephone company, has, since the | 
institution of this present action, been | 
passed upon and determined by the Su-| 


preme Court of the United States and | tial instrumentalities actually employed ' 


its conclusion was in accord with the! 
previous decision of the Circuit Court of | 
Appeals of the Ninth Circuit. We refer | 
to the case of Hopkins v. Southern Cati- | 
fornia Telephone Company, 275 U. S.| 
393, decided Jan. 3, 1928. In the opinion! 
written by Mr. Justice McReynolds, the 
question is stated, authorities cited and 
reasoning applied as follows: 

“The argument against exemption of | 
leaged property from local taxation rests | 
chiefly upon literal and narrow interpre- | 
tation of words in section 14, article 
XIII, California constitution—* * * all 
telegraph and telephone companies * * * 
shall annually pey to the State a tax 
upon their franchises, * * *, poles, wires, 
pipes, canals, conduits, rights of way, 
and other property * * used exclu 
sively in the operation of their busi- 
ness’; and ‘such taxes shall be in lieu of 
all other taxes and licenses, State, 
county and municipal, upon the property 
above enumerated of such companies.’ 


Tax Intended to 
Replace Other Levies 


“But the constitution plainly directs, 
‘taxes levied, assessed and collected as 
hereinaftér provided upon * * tele- 
phone companies * * * shall be entirely | 
and exclusively for State purposes’ and 
such companies ‘shall annually pay to 

@the State a tax upon their poles, * * * 
and other property, or any part thereof, 
used exclusively in the operation of their 
business.’ And the Political Code pro- 
vides (section 3664) that ‘taxes levied, 
assessed and collected as hereinafter 
provided upon telephone companies shai! 
be entirely and exclusively for State pur- 
poses and shall be assessed and levied by 
the State board of equalization’; (sec- 


» 


tion 3664a) that ‘all * * telegraph 
and telephone companies * * * shail 


annually pay to the State a tax upon 


their * * poles, wires * * * and any 
other property, or any part thereof, 
used exclusively in the operation of their 


« 


business * 3’ (section 3664a-4 
‘such taxes shall be in lieu of all other 


taxes and licenses, State, county, and 
municipal, upon the property above 
enumerated of such companies. ex- 
cept * * * ;’ (section 3665a) ‘the term 


“gross receipts from operation” as used 
in section 3664a of this code is hereby 
defined to include all sums _ received 
from business done within this State;’ 
(section 3666) if an assessor finds re- 
ported as operative property in his 
county any which he regards as non-| 
operative, he shall) notify the board of 
equalization within 30 days; and (section 
3607) ‘nothing in this code shall be con- 
strued to require or permit double taxa- 
tion.’ 

“Section 14, article XIII (dapted 1910) 
was proposed by a commission which 
gave the matter much consideration and 
wade an elaborate report. It is the re-| 


, Southern Pacific Co. 


{commission recommended 





All Other Levies 





* ‘ : 
sult of an earnest effort to provide for® 


enforcement of adequate contributions 
from public service and some other cor- 
porations while avoiding double and un- 
just taxation. Payment of specified per- 
centages (subject to change by the legis- 
lature) of gross receipts was directed 
upon the theory that\the value of opera- | 
tive property could e fairly measured | 
by considering receipts therefrom. Alsvu, | 
that by paying to the State a portion of} 
these, the corporation would, in effect. 
contribute for its operative property the 
substantial equivalent of all taxes laid 
upon other property. The 
(Rep. 1910, page 19) said: 


commission | 


the tax rate on proeprty or capital were 
fixed at 1 per cent, the above rates would 
become 6 per cent and 4% per cent.” 
From this quotation is is clear that the 
tax is arrived at by capitalization at a 


| fair rate of the net earnings of the util- 


ity and a calculation upon this sum of a 
rate of taxation comparable with the 
average full value tax in operation upon 
other property in the State. It is tur 
ther to be noted that net earnings as 
applied to the rate-fixing plan include 
all items paid for rent as well as inter- 
est paid upon bonded indebtedness and 
also items paid to cities for franchise 


‘In explana- | privileges, as these several items are not 


tion of the above rates it may be stated | deducted from the gross earnings. 


that they are fixed on the theory that 
these proportions of the gross receipts 
will in each case equal the average 
burden of taxation on other classes of 
The method of arriving at the 
different rates is explained in detail in 
the 1906 report of this commission.’ 


Leased Property Said Not 
To Be Locally Taxable 


The supfeme court of the State has 
declared the gross receipts tax is essen- 
tially one on property (Pullman Com- 
pany v. Richardson, 185 Cal. 484, 487): 
and it apparently approves the view that 
‘a fair tax upon gross earnings bore 
such a relation to the values of these 
properties under their unity of use as to 
justify such a tax upon revenue as being 


a legal and commutated or substituted’! 
tax for other taxes which were or might} 


have ben levied.’ (Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. v. Roberts, 168 Cal. 420, 425. See 
v. Levee District 
Cal. 345: Great Western 
City of Oakland, 189 Cal. 


No. 1, 172 
Power Co. v. 
649.) 

“The State received from respondents 
a sum ecual to 5% per centum of the 
gross revenues derived from all opera- 
tive property under their control—leased 
as well as owned. These did not depend 
upon ownership; and rent paid out was 
not considered. 

“If payment of the prescribed part of 
the gross receipts only relieves from 
local taxation property actually owned 
and leaves all held under lease subject 
thereto, inequalities with possible confis- 
cation would certainly result. Under 
that theory a corporation with title to 
half (in value) of its operative property, 
the remainder being leased, would really 
pay on account of the portion owned at 


twice the rate required of another cor- | 
poration operating the same amount of | 


property and having equal receipts, but 
holding nothing by lease. And if the 
ratio between property owned and leased 
were less, the difference in rate would 
be still greater. A telephone company 
which leased everything it used would 
release no property from taxation by 


| paying the gross receipts tax, while a} or indirectly, the utility will suffer. 


competitor with equal receipts, by pay- 
ing the same amount, might absolve 
from local assessments property of very 
large value. 

“These difficulties cannot be avoided 
by saying the lessee will not pay assess- 
ments against the lessor and therefore 
cannot complain. Leases are commonly 
made with reference to taxation. When 
the lessor discharges the tax the lessee 
pays rent accordingly. And the Four- 
teenth Arsendment protects those within 
the same ciass against unequal taxa- 
tion; all are entitled to like treatment. 

“Here respondents have surrendered 
out of gross receipts the equivalent o: 
the burden imposed upon other property 
not less valuable than all the operating 
property in their systems; and now, 
unless more is paid, disruption is threat- 
ened through seizure and sale of essen- 


to produce those receipts. 

“We think the purpose of the 1919 
amendment is to tax all operating prop- 
erty of a telephone company by ascer- 


taining the gross receipts and taking 
therefrom the specified percentage. 


Thus, the imposition becomes approxi- 


most certain to arise. Without an author- 
itative holding by the State supreme 
court to the contrary, we must conclude 
the leased speaking sets are not subject 
to local taxation.” 


All Assets Calculated 
In Gross Earnings Tax 

In the face of the above clear and 
convincing holding, it is difficult to do 


more than elaborate upon certain of the 
views therein set forth. However, we 


think that from another standpoint it is, 


demonstrable that the gross earnings tax 
is based not only upon the value of all 
leased and owned operative property but 
also upon the added intangible values 
covered by such words as “franchise” or 
“going concern” values created by the 
unity of use and operation of all such 
properties. 

The oft-quoted report of the commis- 
sion on revenue and taxation, 1906, which 
the constitu- 
tional amendment here involved in prac- 
tically the identical form in which it now 
appears, sets forth, after an exhaustive 
study of the subject, the method by 
which the rate of taxation on the gross 
earnings was arrived at, showing it to be 
in fact an effort to arrive at a substitute 
for the ad valorem tax upon all the prop- 
erties involved in the operation of the 
business of the utility. 

After assuming the net annual re- 
ceipts of the utility to be 36 per cent of 
the gross receipts, the proper gross re- 
ceipts tax is shown by the following 
illustration (page 95): “In order te 
compute what rate of taxation on gross 
earnings is the equivalent of a given rate 
of taxation on the property, we have 
simply to divide the percentage of net 
earnings by the assumed rate of capi-! 
talization and multiply the result by , 
whatever tax rate on the property we || 
wish to compare the gross earnings rate 
with. Thus, for example, if we wish to! 
impose, in the form of a gross earnings 
tax, a burden which shall be the equiva- | 
lent of a tax of 14% per cent on the prop- | 
erty, then in the case of a railroad, tak- | 
ing the figures assessed above, we divide | 
36 by 6 or 8, which ever shall be deter- 
mined upon as a fair rate at which to 
capitalize railroad earnings, and multi- 
ply the result by 1%, obtaining, at 6 per 
cent, 9 per cent as an equivalent rate on 
gross earnings, or at & per cent as a 
basis of capitalization, 6% per cent. 





Referring to the exclusion of the 


| reytal charges from operating expenses, 


the commission used the following lan- 
guage (page 96 of said report): “Some 
corporation officers have argued before 
the commission that rent is an operating 
expense and should be deducted before 
| the net earnings are computed. This 
rests on a fundamental misconcepti®n oi 
the purpose of ascertaining net income. 
If net income is to be used to determine 
the rate of a tax on gross earnings, such 
tax to be in lieu of all taxes on property 
|used in operation by a corporation, all 
net income accruing to that property or 
from its use must be included.” 

It follows, therefore, that any locai 
, assessment of taxes upon operative prop- 
erty is double taxation of such property, 
whether it be leased or owned by the util- 
ity. If the utility owned no property 
and leased all its operative property, in 
such case there would be a complete 
double taxation, and such taxation is not 
only forbidden by the Political Code, sec- 
tion 3607, but in order to avoid it a spe- 
cial provision was also inserted (subdivi- 
‘sion 4 of section 3665a of said code) to the 
jeffect that any company claiming that 
{the levy of the percentage fixed resulis 
in double taxation of its property, maj 
make application to the State board of 
| equalization for a hearing on the matter 
j}and said board shall have the power to 
take evidence and determine the facts 
with respect to such claim and in the 
event the board sustains the claim of 
such company, said board may author- 
ize the company to deduct from its gross 
receipts that amount of such receipts 
| which, if included, would produce suci 
| double taxation. 


Claim That Owner of 
Property Pays Is Rejected 

We cannet accord weight to the argu- 
j}ment advanced that the owner of the 
|property and not the utility pays the 
|tax; therefore, the utility is not con- 
jcerned with the question of whether 
| there is double taxation. If both lesson 
'and lessee pay a full tax upon the prop- 
jerty used by the utility, either ponte 
n 
| such a situation if it pays the tax, it wili 
|'be forced to pay the same rental as 2 
third party and thereby get no advan- 
| tage from the previous tax paid upon 
;said building by the gross receipts 
method. If the rental were deducted 
from the gross receipts and if the net 
earnings were thereby correspondingly 
reduced, the argument would have more 
|force, but inasmuch as the question of 
leased or owned property does not figure 
in the matter of gross receipts, the tax 
,is paid upon the_property by the utilit; 
which is the equivalent of an ad valorem 
fax assessed against the owner. 

The Supreme Court of Wisconsin in 
the case of Merrill Railway, etc., Co. v. 
City of Merrill, 119 Wis. 2499 96 N. W 
686, in discussing this question used the 
following langfage: “In this view it is 
difficult to see why leased property should 
not fall within the purpose of the exemp- 
tion as readily as that owned absolutely, 
while actually used for the purposes of 
the enterprise. What difference would it 
make that his power plant had been pur- 
chased? Such fact would neither en- 
hance nor diminish the gross earnings 
of the entire plan, nor the contribution 
thereto of this particular property. Why 


equally to produce the revenue on which 
the license fee is graded.” 

| Neither can we accord importance to 
the contention that in making up the 
rate base by which the service charge to 
| be allowed the utility is fixed, the rail- 
jroad commision of the State refers 
rentals to operating expense and de- 
ducts them from the gross to arrive at 
the net revenues. An examination of the 
references to the action of this body dis- 
| closes that in some instances this is done 
but that in other and, perhaps, more fre- 
quent instances, the commission allows 
| the full value of the leased property to 
enter the rate base and then allows a re- 
{turn thereon. Whatever the method a 


of action. Where the rental is a just re- 
turn upon the property involved, it may 
be allowed and deducted as an operating 
expense or the leased property may be 
valued and used as a part of the prop- 
erty upon which a fair return should be 
allowed, in which latter case no deduc- 
| tion for rent is made. 

| The State taxing system forbids 
double taxation and evidence a solicitude 
for @he taxpayers in preventing unrea- 
sonable discrimination against any class 
of them. It, therefore, seems unneces- 
sary to discuss the contention that the 
; construction appellant offers for said 
amendment would contravene the guar- 
anties found in the Fourteenth Amenc- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. We 
are mindful also of the consequences. to 
|counties in the deprivation of revenues 
|from sources heretofore taxed by thein 
but this loss, even if serious, is but a 
result of the system put in operation by 
the Constitution, which we are powerless 
to change. 

The judgment is affirmed. 


Changes in Status 


State Banks 


Missouri 














The 
sioner, S. L. Cantley, has announced: 
Farmers and Merchants Bank, Montgom- 
jery, closed by directors. 
Farmers and Mechanics Bank, Troy, has 
If|taken over the Peoples Bank, Troy. ' 


Missouri: State finance commis- 


St. Louis Banks ” 
Sustained in Use 


Of Trust Power 


‘Missouri Attorney General 
Refuses Support to Plan 
To Prosecute for Alleged 
Practice of Law 








State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, July 22. 

Attorney General Stratton Shartel 
has declined the use of his official name 
for the purpose of bringing quo war- 
ranto proceedings against certain large 
trust companies of St. Louis on the 
ground that they were practicing law. 
The present practices adopted by the 
companies does not exceed their charter 
powers, the attorney general declated, 
outlining the rules which have teen 
adopted in regard to the preparation of 
wills and trust agreements. 

All trusts companies and banks in Mis- 
souri should adopi similar rules, the at- 
torney general said. “If they do not, it 
may be necessary for me to institute 
the proper proceedings,” he declared. 

Attorney General Shartel’s statement 
follows in full text: 

About a year ago a committee of the 
Bar Association of .St. Louis conferred 
with me in regard to bringing quo war- 
ranto actions against the large trust com- 
' panies of St. Louis upon the ground that 
they were going beyond their charter 
powers by practicing certain kinds of 
law, such as writing wills and other in- 
struments. I told them that if the trust 
dpmpanies continued te engage in such 
practices in excess of powers granted 
to them by law, I would allow the use of 
my official name in such proceedings 
against them. 

Conferences Held 

Since that time, however, committees 
representing the bar association and the 
trust companies have had many confer- 
ences for the purpose of trying to com- 
promise and settle the entire matter. As 
a result of these conferences, the trust 
companies agreed to put into effect a 


plan similar to that agreed upon between, 


the lawyers and bankers in Chicago and 
Cleveland. The large trust companies 
have actually put this plan into effect 
in St. Louis and are now acting in ac- 
cordance with tt 

That plan provides for the following 
rules: 

“1. A will in which this company is not 
named or is not to be named as executor 
shall not, under any circumstances, be 

| prepared by this company or by any 
person in the sole employ of this com- 

| pany. 

|} “2. In case of # will, under which this 





| A 40% Dividend 


company is to be named to act in any 
| fiduciary capacity, the company will rec- 
ommend the drafting by the lawyer for 
(the customer where he has a lawyer. 
| Any representative of this company may 
collaborate with such lawyer, when the 
| draft of the will is submitted for exam- 
ination. 

“3. If the lawyer for the customer re- 
| quests that a representative of this com- 
pany draft a will or a portion of a will, 
under which the company is named to 
act in any fiduciary capacity, and sub- 
mit it to such lawyer for examination, 
then it may be so drafted and submitted 
by this company’s representative. 

“4, When this company recommends 
that a customer go to his, the customer’s 
lawyer, to have a will drafted and the 
customer declines for any reason to con- 
sult a lawyer of his own selection, then 
the company shall refer the customer to 
an outside lawyer not solely employed 
by the company. If the customer then 
refuses to consult the lawyer recom- 
mended, the company shall refuse to 
draft his will, 

“5. A trust agreement in which this 
company is not named or is not to be 
named as a fiduciary shall not under any 
circumstances be prepared by this com- 
pany or by any person in the sole em- 
ploy of this company. 


Attorneys to CollaWorate 

“6. In the case of trust agreements in 
which this company is named or is to 
be named as a fiduciary, this company 
shall recommend the drafting by the 
lawyer for the customer where he has 
a lawyer. This company’s representa- 
tive shall then collaborate with such 
lawyer in completing the agreement. 

“7, If the lawyer for the customer re- 
quests a representative of this company 
to draft a trust agreement in which this 
company is named or is to be named as 
a fiduciary, and submit it to such lawyer 
for examination, it may be so drafted 
and submitted by the company’s repre- 
sentative. 

“8. When this company recommends 
that a customer go to a lawyer to have 
a trust agreement drafted and the cus- 
tomer refuses to do so, the agreement 
may be drafted by a lawyer in the sole 


| 
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Smaller Silver | 


Dollar Urged by 
Senator Oddie 


Plan Advanced to Bolster Up 
Declining Price of Silver 
And to Popularize Use of 
Coins 








[¢ outinued fram Page 1.) 


and increasing the demand in this ¢oun- 


try for silver, ! 
Mr. Oddie made public letters in which 
he asked the Secretary of Commerce 


to consider the practicatility of includ- 
ing in the budget estimates of the De- 
partment an item of $25,000 for the 
finance and investment division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
1 erce; $25,000 for the Bureau of Mines, 
and $25,060 for the Bureau of Standards 
for the purpose of carrying on such re- 
search. 

In answer, the Secretary of Commerce, 
R. P. Lamont, stated the director of the! 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce had given the opinion that his 
Bureau had all the essential faets with 
regard to the foreign situation. How 
eer, the Secretary said, both the di- 
rectors of the Bureau of Mines and the 
Bureau of Standards had expressed the, 
view that their Bureaus could use the 
$25,000 for the suggested work. 

New Uses Outlined 

The Director of the Bureau of Mines, | 
the Secretary said, would be able to 


study silver economies in extension of re- 


employment of this company, provided; 


= in drafting such trust agreement, 

this company should explicitly state to 

the customer that he should consult a 

lawyer not employed by this company.” 
Opposes Proceedings 


I feel that the trust con panies have 


search work now in progress, while the 
Director of the Bureau of Standards 
stated he could use the funds in conduct- 
ing research work with a view to devel- 
oping new uses of silver along the follow- 
ing lines: 

1. Methods of increasing 
resistance of silver alloys. 

» 


the tarnish 
Uses of industrial and engineering 
base-metal alloys containing small pro- 
portions of silver. 


3 Possible 


. 


electrical applications of 


endeavored to comply with the law and/{silver which should use its high conduc- 
are not now exceeding their charter tivity and resistance of oxidation. 


powers‘and that the bar association has 
just cause to ‘eel that it has 
plished a great deal and performed valu- 
able services. I therefore do not believe 
|that the present practices justify the 


| 


4. Wrapping papers for protecting 


accom- silver from tarnishing during storage. 


“We will arrange to submit estimates 
to the Budget Bureau for these itens 
to be included in our 1982 appropriation 


institution of quo warranto proceedings) bill,” the letter concluded. 


against the trust companies and decline 


In a subsequent letter, Mr. Oddie sug- 


to allow the use of my official name for gested the Department call a national 


that purpose at this time. 


However, it is my judgment that all 


trust companies and banks in Missouri! and 


If 


for 


resolutions. 
necessary 


simila~ 
may 


should adopt 


they do not, it be 


me to institute the proper proceedings. | and to 


silver conference to meet in Washing- 
ton on or about the middle of November. 
“that the invitations extended 
to domestic producers and manufac- 
turers of silver in the United States 
American economists and cur- 


be 


for America’s Informed Leadership 


mately equal to what other property ; , 

| bears. Unless the gross anisie ri be should the legislators care whether tiie, 

so treated, some very serious questions dynamos - = Sony Sas oe ™ 

under the Federal Constitution are al-| Motors on the sing a 
leased? In either case they contribute 


; just return to the property is the basis | 


business leaders. 


chief contribution of The United States Daily 

since its foundation has been the publishing of 

official government news vitally 
This at least is the burden of the tes- 
timony in the thousands of letters we have received com- 


menting on the value of the paper. 


The information. the writers tell us, is unavail- 


able to them from any other source. 


But this statement, important as it is to American 
business and American government, gives little indica- 
tion of the drama of news-getting hidden in the columns 
of type. in the facts and figures of the official statements. 


More than 40% of the information secured by 
The Daily is made up of oral statements which bear the 
same stamp of authority as the signed and authorized 
announcements. but which would not be given to the 
public so comprehensively except for the specialized re- 
porting of the staff of experts who are daily studying the 


work of government. 


These oral statements are the result of “leg work” 
and “head work” just as much as is the news of fires, 


affecting 





Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 





Estate of C. de Guigne Jr. 
Estate of Christian de Guigne Jr, 
Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co., 


Executor, San Francisco, Calif. An 
overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the above-named taxpayer is deter- 
mined in the amount of $26,720.29. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provisions 
of section, 301(b), revenue act of 1926 
representing the amount of State in- 
heritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

Sophie R. Poole Estate 

Estate of Sophie R. Poole, Union Trust 
€ Deposit Company, Executor, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. An overassessment of es- 
tate tax in favor of the above-named 
taxpaver is determined in the amount of 
$27,474.39. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), revenue act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequen. to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 






ot er 
rency authorities who have made a spe- 
cial study of silver and would be able 


to contribute materially to the delibera- 
tions of the conference.” 

Mr. Oddie also wrote to the Secretary 
of Commerce July 17 relative to the sub- 
ject. The letter, in part, follows: 

“Due to the silver crisis, on May 12, 
1930, I introduced Senate resolution 261 
providing for a revision to date and a 
republication of the currency and finan- 
cial research work of the Senate com: 
mission of gold and silver inquiry and 
the extension of that research into coun- 
tries of Latin America and the Orient. 
The Department cooperated in every 
way in this work and I am sure that 
should this resolution be enacted the 
cooperation of the Department would 
continue to be very helpful.  Shortiy 
following these publications a number 
of countries provided for the minting of 


new siiver coinages and it is probable 
that a similar activity would _ resuit 
from the research work provided for 


under this resolution, thereby increasing 
the monetary demands for silver. 

“In the event a national silver con- 
ference is called by the Department, I 
should like to have the opportunity of 
presenting this resolution for consifféra- 
tion. 

“Since writing my letter to vou of the 


12th instant, I have learned that hear- 
ings before congressional committees 
will bring a large number of mining 


men to Washington on or about Dee, 9. 
Consequently, it would be most con- 
venient to have a silver conference on 
Dee. 9-10 and 11 with sessions so ar- 
ranged that they would not conflict.” 


America's 


prize-fights and world-events which fill the columns of 


the metropolitan press. 


But behind them 


is something 


more. for they represent the achievement of reporters 
who keep pace in thoroughness and accuracy with the 
work of the officials whose statements they secure. 


The United States Daily has opened the book of 
current American history and faithfully reports it, page 
hy page and day by day so that America may have instant 
use of the knowledge as it is acquired concerning the 
events as they take’ place. 

* 


Educational Department 


The United States Daily 


WASHINGTON 
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Is published in every Monday issue. 
The page reference used is the Yearly Index < 
Number which is consecutive beginning with 


March 4 of each year. 


. Authorized Statements Only Are Presented Herein, Being Published Without Comment by The United States Daily 
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nnual Cumulative [Index 


Is issued, after March 4 of each year 


at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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Neighborliness with Mexico 


as American Policy + + + 





i 
Ambassador Morrow Urges Better Understand- 
ing of People with Many Admirable Qualities 
and Struggling with Problems of Self-rule 





By DWIGHT W. MORROW 


Ambassador to Mexico 


‘\ 


HE PEOPLE of the United States 
should understand Mexico a lit- 
tle better. She is our nearest 
neighbor. 

Our southern boundary line for two 
or three thousand miles is the northern 
boundary line of Mexico. The time is 
coming when our relations with Mex- 
ico will get closer and closer as we and 
they both grow in population. 

It is, therefore, important that the 
contacts betwee the two countries 
should be friendly contacts and that 


the people on both sides of the bound- 


. ary should realize what it means to be 


neighbors. 

The word “neighbor” is a very old 
word and a very fine word—your neigh- 
bor is the person that lives next door 
to you. You are enjoined to love him. 

He is the person that you have got 
to get along with—not because he is 
the same kind of a person that you are, 


» not because he belongs to the same 


club that you do, not because he be- 
longs to the same church that you do— 
but simply because he is your neigh- 
bor; because he is there and because 
you are where you are. 

One great difficulty in understanding 
Mexico is that we assume that when 
the Spaniard went to Mexico four hun- 
dred years ago he found somewhat The 
same conditions that the Englishman 
found when the Englishman came to 
Jamestown and to Plymouth. Nothing 
could be more erroneous. 


When Cortez came to Mexico in 1523, 
at least a hundred years before our 
“forefathers landed in Massachusetts, 
he found a civilization there. He found 
a thickly settled country; he found peo- 
ple who had got by the stage of hunts- 
men and nomads; he found people who 
had passed out of barbarism into the 
beginnings of civilization. 

a 


The problem that confronted the 
Spaniard when he went to Mexico was 
more like the problem that confronted 
the Englishman when he went to India 
than the problem that confronted the 
Englishman when he came to James- 
town and Plymouth. 


It is said that there were more peo- 
ple living in the Mexican valleys in 
1523 than live there now. They had 
houses and irrigation systems and tem- 
ples, some of which you can still see. 
They had a civilization that had grown 
up for the same.reason that early civi- 
lizations grew up on the Nile, or on the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, because the 
climate was equable. 


It was a place where tht season was 
twelve months long, where men were 
not driven from one place to another 
by the rigors of a changing climate. 
Where men could reap what they had 
sown they stayed-in one place and had 
institutions which, of course, were very 
different from any with which our race 
was familiar, but which still formed 
the beginnings of a civilization. 

The problem that confronted the 
Spaniard was to deal with those people. 

The Aztecs had been there perhaps 
one hundred and fifty years. There had 
been a race ahead of them who had 
been driven out by*the Aztecs, and a 
race ahead of them that had also been 
driven out, and still another race ahead 
of that race as has happened so often 
in the world’s history. 

_ The Spaniard did not destroy the na- 
tive population as our forefathers prac- 
tically destroyed the native population 
that was in this part of the United 
States when they came. The Spaniard 
amalgamated with the native and the 
result is a combination of two civiliza- 
tions—the civilization of Spatn and the 
civilization of the old Aztecs. 

It is a charming thing to study how 
this came about. It is a wonderful ex- 
perience to go about and see the mar- 
vels of that beautiful country. It is 
like visiting Egypt and Spain combined, 
or India and Spain combined. 


Mexico has a delightful climate im 
every month of the year. Mexico City 
is almost a mile and a half high, and 
instead of having electric fans you 
have electric heaters. There are very 
few furnaces and it is always cold at 
night. 

Mexico Gity itself is a city of prob- 
ably a million inhabitants, with great 
broad streets, streets laid out like the 
streets of the best capitals in Europe. 
The avenue called the Paseo is perhaps 
twice as broad as any street that I 
know of in this country. 

sut it is when you get out of the 
large cities that the country becomes 
so fascinating. The people that live 
there are almost wholly Indian. 

‘a A 


They are a very industrious people. 
They are fine workmen. They are peo- 
ple that are living and working in what 
you might call the household industry 
stage. They make the things that they 
need to live with rather than things to 
sell to other people. 

You can go down to Oaxaca in the 
south of Mexico and get hand-made 
steel blades that are made the way the 
Indians were taught to make them by 
the artisans from Toledo four hundred 
years ago. You can get all kinds of 
hand-made pottery, made by the whole 
family as our ancestors made pottery 
centuries ago—not made to sell but 
made to use. 

You &€an see all sorts of beautiful 
rugs and textile work, made in the 
same crude way that such things were 
made two or three thousand years ago. 

For three hundred years Mexico was 
governed by Spain. The population 
perhaps is thirty per cent pure Indian, 
perhaps ten per cent Spanish, and the 
rest Mestizo. 

After three hundred years of Span- 
ish government, the Mexicans had a 
revolution and they set up a govern- 
ment of their own—over a wide ex- 
panse of territory, densely settled in 
certain places, sparsely settled in oth- 
ers. They had had very little training 
in self-government. 

Beginning in 1920 the government 
began to be more orderly, and there 
has been steady progress down to date. 
There have been disturbances, there 
have been revolutions; but the people 
have been struggling to educate them- 
selves. 

Mexico is an independent nation; and 
in the relationship between two inde- 
pendent nations a great deal depends 
upon mutual recognition of national 
dignity. International law really 
means, when you get down to the basic 
principles of it, that you do not ask of 
other people things that you do not rec- 


~ ognize their right to ask Of you. 


A 


When disputes and differences arise 
the fundamental principle to remember 
is that in any controversy over the 
rights of our citizens resident in an- 
other country we are dealing with an 
independent state, with sensitive feel- 
ings about interference. If in our deal- 
ings with our neighbors we could only 
appreciate that other people have sen- 
sitive feelings just as we have, life 
would be easier. 

It is, however, a fundamental truth 
that guides our domestic living and our 
international relations that all of us 
are entitled to be judged by both our 
ideals and our acts. We want to be 
judged by what we desire to be rather 
than by the distance we fall short of 
the thing we desire to be. 

And so do the Mexican people. They 
are trying to* make of themselves a 
self-governing nation, and the only way 
that nations learn is the same way that 
individuals learn. 

All nations learn to walk by trying 
and falling, by getting up and trying 
again. That is the story of the life of 


all individuals and of all nations. 





Recurring Traffic Accidents 


Records Show Similarity in Time, Plaée, Cause 


By ETHEL USHER 


Statistician, Department of Motor Vehicles, State of Connecticut 


REDUCTION in the annual total 
A of reportable motor vehicle acci- 

dents in Connecticut occurred 
for the first time in 1929. 

The decrease was about three per 
cent. Although small, it was achieved 
in spite of increases of eight per cent 
in registered cars, twelve per cent in 
licensed operators, and seventeen per 
cent in the use of motor vehicles on 
the State’s highways. 

There was no decrease in the serious 
results of accidents. The same number 
of deaths was reported in 1929 as in 
1928, the number of persons injured 
increased by about six per cent, and 
the estimated amount of property dam- 
age increased more than four hundred 
and nine thousand dollars. 

There is a decided similarity from 


year to year in the causes of accidents. 
The same is true concerning the com- 
parative number of ;accidents accred- 
ited to each cause and the conditions 
and circumstgnces surrounding the ac- 
cidents. \ a 

The Sundays of every year lead other 
days in accident rates, and are fol- 
lowed by the Saturdays. The worst 
hours of the day from the accident 
standpoint are, on the average, from 
four to eight p. m. 

Inattention, reckless driving, failure 
to grant right of way, skidding, operat- 
ing too fast for conditions, operating 
on the wrong side of the road, careless- 
ness and driving while intoxicated were 
the leading causes of accidents in 1929, 
as in other years. 

A special study of personal injury 
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-* Control of Tu berculosis 


by Ample Measures of Prevention 


> > > 


Sympathetic Consideration 


of Patient 


and Dependents Urged in Program for Eradicating Infection 


By ROBERT E. PEUNKETT, M. D. 


Director, Division of Tuberculosis, Board of Health, State of New York 


REVENTION, as in all public 
P health work, is the keynote of 
tuberculosf§ control. 

The successful application of the 
principles of such control depends 
upon two fundamental factors: Prop- 
erly trained and qualified health offi- 
cers, and properefacilities, such as dis- 
pensaries, sanatoria, and public health 
nursing sérvice. 

Our attention has been directed many 
times to the fact that practicing phy- 


sicians have not administered public 
health programs successfully. What, 
therefore, are the requisites for a 


health officer? 

He should have academic and scien- 
tific training, which equips him to-ap- 
preciate the manifold health problems 
of a given community. To determine 
the magnitude of the task of tubercu- 
losis contro!, he must have mortality, 
morbidity, economic, industrial and so- 
cial statistics covering his district. 

He should be qualified to evaluate 
these data with precision in order to 
map out intelligently the various and 
sundry methods of performing the nec- 
essary work. He should have an apper- 
ception of modern scientific methods in 
research and practice, so that his ef- 
forts will be guided wisely and in the 
most effective manner. 

He should have the ability to pre- 
pare and present tables, graphs, maps 
and similar data in a manner which 
clearly sets forth their significant fea- 
tures and the things which should be 
done. These are valuable in discus- 
sion, especially in securing financial 
support for a project. 

There is no more amenable, yet at 
the same time insidious, enemy to pub- 
lic health than the tuberéle bacillus. 
This organism is usually able, or is 
forced by what we term resistance, to 
abide within our bodies for years, with- 
out causing any appreciable disturb- 
ance to our bodily functions. 

Small and intermittent doses of tu- 
bercle bacilli may even afford a good 
future protection. But we know that 
nfassive doses usually lead to tuber- 
culous disease, adding other foci of in- 
fection to those with which we must 


deal. 
What can the health officer do to 
combat present foci of infection and 


prevent the occurrence of future ones? 
From the academic side of administra- 
tion must come the statistical data 
which have been compiled. 

The reporting of every tuberculosis 
case is the essence of the general appli- 
cation of a prophylactic program and 
not by any stretch of the imagination 
has it assumed the proportions it de- 
serves in this State. Of all the statis- 
tical data necessary for the proper 
evaluation of a tuberculosis problem 
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accidents for several years shows that 
more persons are injured on good than 
on poor road surfaces, more are In- 
jured at intersections than at all other 
places on the highways, more are hurt 
in daylight than in darkness, and more 
are injured when motor vehicles col- 
lide with other objects than are hurt 
when motor vehicles collide with other 
motor vehicles. There is no great vari- 
ation through the ygars in the accident 
records concerned with place, condi- 
tions and circumstances. 

Since the causes remain the same, it 
is apparent that emphasis must be put 
upon remedial measures designed to re- 
duce these known causes. Efforts 
should be directed from information 
now available, which Gan be increased 
by study of such special probléms as 
may arise. ' ? 

* . 





none is more important than those per- 
taining to morbwdity and mortality. 

Every community should report three 
new cases per one death each year, and 
the health officey should have a record 
of at least six existent cases per one 
death in a given year. Although the 
law does not require the recording of 
contacts, the health officer should main- 
tain an active file of all sputum-positive 
contacts. 

The home of every reported case 
should be visited, studied, and classi- 
fied. When a case is reported the health 
officer should lend his efforts toward 
assisting the attending physician in the 
elements of prophylaxis. 

He should appreciate the value of 
sanatorium treatment, and advocate it 
from the standpoint of therapeutics, 
prophylaxis and education. He should 
assist in giving hygienic advice to re- 
duce to a minimum the spread of infec- 
tion. He should promote constantly re- 
peated examinations of #®utum from 
suspected cases, a procedure which is 
badly neglected at present. 

He should also obtain the periodic 
examination of contacts, and offer diag- 
nostic facilities to those who cannot 
afford a private physician. Through 
the agency of his public health nurses 
he should carry on a continuous cam- 
paign of education in the homes of pa- 
tients, and lend his good offices in se- 
curing and maintaining proper stand- 
ards of operation of the sanatoria to 
which he sends patients. 

In addition, he should study each 
case, not as such, but as a home and a 
family, with its possible social and eco- 
nomic effect upon the community. He 
should sincerely appraise the economic 
handicaps of the families of patients. 

Greater use should be made of the 
law which makes provision for finan- 
cial help to mothers while the father is 
under treatment in a sanatorjum, or 
after his discharge until he is ‘able to 
return to work. The health officer can, 
and should, assume responsibility in 
promoting such subsidies. 

There is a type of qualification for 
a health officer or any public official, 
aside from scientific training, which 
cannot be measured by charts or sta- 
tistics. This I shall term the emo- 
tional, or humane quality of health ad- 
ministration. A health officer should 
apply the same compassionate consid- 
eration to a family in which there is 
a case of pulmonary tuberculosis, as a 
surgeon does in determining whether a 
patient should or should not have a 
serious operation. 

Should a health officer become exer- 
cised when he has a case of smallpox 
in the community, and be relatively un- 
concerned about the ravages made by 
a sputum-positive case in a home where 
there are four or five child contacts? 
Is this reaction due to traditional fear 
of one disease and ignorance of the 
other? Or is it due to discouragement 
with the prolonged and unspectacular 
vigilance necessary to prevent the lat- 
ter disease? 

If public health is purchasable, tu- 
berculosis prevention is a bargain; for, 
unlike many communicable diseases, we 
know its cause, its means of transmis- 
sion, and methods of prevention. A 
case of tuberculosis, therefore, which 
is reported in the face of all our data 
and knowledge, is a confession of ignor- 
ance, or neglect, oy both. 

In our efforts at success, however, 
may we never become so efficient in our 
admini&tration that we become indiffer- 
ent toward our patients, and forget 
that a case is a human being, a house 
is a home, and the hope of the commu- 
nity lies in healthy, happy families. 
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N eglect of Obligation by Bar 


to Conserve Social Order + » 





Lawyers Have Failed to Devise Wise Legisla- 
tion and Proper Administration of Criminal 
Laws, Says Attorney General of Indiana 





By JAMES M. OGDEN 
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States is and always has been a 
lawyers’ government. 

One branch of it, the judicial, is, of 
course, given over exclusively to law- 
yers. 

In the executive branch all our Pres- 
idents, with the exception of seven, had 
at some period of their lives been 
either practicing lawyers, or members 
of the bar. : 
vers, with the exception of Harding, 
were for the most part swept into of- 
fice as a result of the glories of war. 

Of the fifty Secretaries of State, all 
but two had been lawyers. All of the 
Attorneys General, all of the Federal 
judges were lawyers. 
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About four-fifths of our cabinet offi- 
cers—today, of the eight members of 
President Hoover’s cabinet six are 
graduates of law schools—have always 
been lawyers. 

In the present Congress two hundred 
and thirty-seven Representatives or 
fifty-four per cent are lawyexs, and in 
the Senate fifty-five Senatogs or fifty- 
seven per eent are lawyers. 

The State governments are run by 
lawyers in about the same proportion 
as the Federal Government. 

Lawyers draw every statute and con- 
strue them. They ecminister every 
rule of law made by the judges who 
previously had been practicing lawyers. 

Under the circumstances who can 
doubt their great influenee and obliga- 
tions? It has been said, and it is un- 
doubtedly true, that this is a lawyers’ 
country, for without the lawyers at the 
helm, this country could never have 
existed. 

All are agreed that the lawyer is not 
performing his duty in the crime situa- 
tion. Someone has said that lawyers 
as a class are the worst abused and the 
most trusted class of men in existence, 
to which might be added that they are 
their own worst enemies for not meet- 
ing with the spirit of the times. 

a 
~ 

The bar has not kept pace with civi- 
lization in making changes to meet 
changing conditions. The fundamental 
principles of justice are always the 
same, but as wrong assumes new and 
varied forms, so must these principles 
be adapted to meet the new and chang- 
ing conditions. 

/ The responsibility has rested upon 
the lawyer to see that changes along 
this line are made. Herein the profes- 
sion has lamentably failed. 

In the handling of crime the legal 
profession is looked to to furnish the 
method for the discovery, arrest and 
conviction of the criminal. If this were 
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properly taken care of there would be 
little else to do. 

So let the lawyers undertake the job 
and manage it. It would be disastrous 
to leave the job in the hands of those 
who are certain not only to be un- 
skilled but also apt to be unfriendly. 

Let the lawyers frankly admit their 
shortcomings. They n&y deplore the 
existence of prejudic@against the pro- 
fession, but with it all they know there 
is some foundation for the criticism 
and that the character of the bar is not 
what it ought to be. 

All are agreed that the law, whether 
it declares a man to be guilty or inno- 
cent, should be speedy in its action, 
honest in its administration, and sim- 
ple in its procedure. 

There has been a feeling on the part 
of the public for some time that they 
should find out the cause of the 
crime situation. Even before President 
Hoover’s Commission on Law Observ- 
ance and Enforcement had been ap- 
pointed, numerous inquiries had been 
inaugurated by scholars and _ social 
workers, citizens’ vigilance committees 
had sprung up, private organizations 
had offered large’ rewards for dead rob- 
bers, and indignant citizens had even 
called upon the Federal Government 
for the protection which their local 
forces of law either could not or would 
not provide. . 


Law is best enforced where those en- 
gaged in its efforts, officially, to enforce 
it have the aid, the comfort and the 
support of those not offitially engaged, 
but those who believe in its enforce- 
ment. The general public must be 
awakened to the situation and put in a 
frame of mind properly to support re- 
form movements needed to improve 
conditions. 

In order for lawyers to have sincere 
adherents in their profession, they must 
have enlightened and upright men, both 
in the profession of the law and in the 
community which the profession serves. 

Let us bear in mind in the crime sit- 
uation that a fundamental function of 
government is the protection of its citi- 
zens and their property, and, faifing in 
this, the government itself fails. 

We must fully realize that he is a 
poor representative of the legal profes- 
sion who cares for nothing but his fees 
and has no other standard than per- 
sonal success. 

While it is true that the lawyers owe 
a duty to their clients, in a larger 
sense, they are officers of the court, ap- 
pointed to assist the processes of the 
law, but professionally they have no 
right to obstruct the interests of the 
publié even in the interests of their 
clients. 





C hances for Convicts to Make Good 


Indeterminate Sentence and Parole System 


[Toone ARE but eleven States 
which do not have an indetermi- 
nate sentence law. 

However, these eleven States make 
use of the so-called “executive clem- 
ency.” This, as used, _ practically 
amounts to an indeterminate sentence 
law. 

The State of New York had the first 
indeterminate sentence law, adopted in 
1876, for the reformatory at Elmira. 
In 1889 the law was amended making 
the indeterminate sentence applicable 
to the State prison. 


In the majority of States the parol- 
ing power is vested in a so-called board 
of parole, board of trustees, board of 
prison commissioners, board of prison 
directors, or board of clemency. 

Thesg boards vary in size from three 
to nine members, and are usually ap- 
pointed by the goyernor of the State. 
In some States the board of pardons 
acts as a board of parole. 

Usually all prisoners except life pris- 
oners are eligible for parole. In the 
States in which life prisoners are elig- 
ible for parole there are laws which 
prohibit “lifers” from applying for pa- 
role until they have served a definite 
number of years. 

In California a life prisoner must 
serve seven years before he is eligible 
for parole. In Delaware this time is 
set at fifteen years; Illinois, twenty 
years; Kentucky, eight years; Minne- 
sota, thirty-five years less good time, 
making the actual time twenty-three 
years, seven months and eighteen days; 
Rhode Island, twenty years; Utah, fif- 
teen years; Delaware and Louisiana, 
except prisoners serving sentences for 
rape, incest and sodomy; New Hamp- 
shire and New Mexico, except habitual 
criminals, those who have served two 
or more prison terms. 

In the majority of the States, prison- 
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ers are eligible to apply for parole after 
serving the minimum period of ssen- 
tence. In some States, as Georgia, Ken- 
tucky and Minnesota, the minimum 
time when a prisoner may apply for pa- 
role is based upon the maximum sen- 
tence. In this way a prisoner with a 
maximum sentence say of forty years 
is not eligible for parole”as soon as a 
prisoner with a maximum. sentence of 
five years. 

The actual time for the first applica- 
tion for parole is worked out on a sort 
of sliding scale. A denial of the first 
application means that a second appli- 
cation cannot be made for a period of 
six months, one year, two years, .or 
whatever time may be set by the parol- 
ing powers. 

In Massachusetts, where a man is 
serving a State prison minimum and 
maximum sentence and has a perfect 
record, the law requires that he be pa- 
roled at the expiration of his sentence. 


In the majority of the States, parole 
violators lose the time from the date of 
violation to the date of arrest and re- 
turn. In sixteen of the States, how- 
ever, parole violators lose the, entire 
time served on parole, and when ar- 
rested and returned must serve the bal- 
ance of their sentences. 


The parole violators in Iowa may re- 
ceive an additional five-year sentence. 
In Delaware they may receive an addi- 
tional one-year sentence. 


In Minnesota paroled prisoners must 
remain within the geographical limits 
of the State. Illinois, California and a 
few other States release prisoners on” 
so-called ‘“‘out-of-State parole.” 

If the paroled prisoner violates the 
terms of his parole in another State, 
the State from which he is paroled does 
not return him. This naturally makes 
the “out-of-State parole” more or less 
of a farce. 
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